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CHAPTEE I. 



MABQABET. 

" But if alone we be, 
Where is our empery ? 
And if none can reach our stature, 
Who can paint our lofty nature ? 
Drop, leaf— be suent, song. 
Cold things we come among ; 
We must warm them, we must warm them. 
Ere we ever hope to charm them." 

E. B. Beowioitg. 

)OME parents send their daughters to 
school that they may learn accomplish- 
ments, and some that they may learn 
languages ; while others give as a rea- 
son for parting with their children, that they wish 
them to learn from the wholesome regidarity and 
discipline of a school life, how to regulate and 
control their own minds and feelings. 
But when Archdeacon Wilton bio\3L^\.\c^ ^^»J^ . 
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niece to Mrs. Seagrave, lie said nothing about lan- 
guages, accompHshments, or discipHne; his sole 
and singular remark on the subject was, " I have 
brought my niece to you, madam, that she may 
learn to be like other people !" 

Archdeacon Wilton was a very old gentleman, 
of a small and well-made figure. He had ex- 
ceedingly bright black eyes, and his manner was 
characterized by that pecuHar style of politeneBs, 
which we are now pleased to consider old-fashioned. 
When he had made this one remark, he appeared 
to think that he had exhausted the subject, for he 
was silent for some moments, and then began to 
talk on the beauty of the weather, and the for- 
wardness of the crops. 

This niece, Margaret Grant, having bowed to 
Mrs. Seagrave, stole to a window, and stood look- 
ing out, with her back towards her natural and 
her acquired guardians. Her attitude betrayed 
great embarrassment ; her dress, which was badly 
chosen, was far too rich in material, and too de- 
cided in colour to become a girl of her age, and 
was untidily and ungracefully put on. She was 
as tail as many women, and much the reverse of 
slender; but her unformed figure and simple 
shyness of air, made her look like a magnified 
child. 

" Well, Maggie, dear," said the Archdeacon, ris- 
ing, " I hope I shaU soon hear that you are grow- 
ing more hke other people." 

A mighty sob heaved the bosom of Margaret, 
and she turned round and threw her arms with 
impulsive vehemence round her uncle's neck. 

" Pooh !" he said, gently, and almost tenderly, 
" I thought I was promised that there should be 
none of this ?" and then he kissed her, and Mar- 
garet, disengaging herself suddenly fix)m him, flew 
h&ck to her place at the window, choked down her 
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Bobs and restrained herself, while he walked lei- 
surely down stairs, praising first the pretty country 
house, and the flowering plants in stands which 
east such a pleasant fragrance around them, and 
then the pretty garden without, the river flowing 
through the meadows, and the two round hills be- 
yond, which were covered with yellow butter- 
cups. 

In the hall, before kissing his hand to Mrs. Sea- 
grave, he once more confided his great niece to her 
care, and remarked that his chief desire for her in 
THIS world was to see her something Kke other 
people; then stepping into his little green car- 
riage, he was driven away, and in course of time 
disappeared in the valley between those two 
round hills that were covered with yellow but- 
tercups. 

Mrs. Seagrave shortly returned to the upper 
drawing-room, where she had left Margaret Ghrant. 
That young lady was still standing at the window 
with her original air of awkwardness and des- 
pondency. Mrs. Seagrave sat down on a couch, 
took up a skein of lambs' wool, and presently 
said, " Miss Grant, I wish you to come and sit 
here." 

Miss Q-rant turned abruptly, and crossing the 
room with hurried steps, sat down in the chair in- 
dicated by her new preceptress, which was oppo- 
site the sofa, and she felt surprised when, instead 
of having to answer some formidable questions, 
the skein of lambs' wool was given to her to hold, 
while Mrs. Seagrave began tranquilly to wind it 
off. She wound it slowly, and intently watched 
the face of her new charge, who, still overcome 
with bashfiilness, sat with her eyes modestly cast 
down. 

Margaret was not pretty, her complexion, though 
pale, was not delicate, her noBe V78y& ^oTCi<^^\L1a^^ t^ 
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trouss^, her hair of a light brown colour, curled 
stiflOiy — so stiSLj as to resemble lengths of shining 
twisted bell-rope — but her forehead was very fine 
and open, and her eyes, when she suddenly raised 
them, had such an eager expression of scrutinizing 
intelligence, that Mrs. Seagrave dropped hers as 
she encountered them, and felt that she was un- 
dergoing an examination in her turn. 

" I found it difficult to believe that this heavy, 
awkward-looking girl could possess such wonder- 
fill abilities," thought Mrs. Seagrave ; " but that 
look of her eyes makes it very credible." 

They were very remarkable, those same eyes; 
they were large and lustrous, of that peculiar 
colour which is generally accompanied by ex- 
tremely large pupils, and looks very dark by can- 
dle-light ; but in the day time has a decided tinge 
of green. They were not handsome eyes by any 
means, but their beseeching was more eloquent 
than words, and their penetration was not easily 
withstood. Margaret, though her glance at Mrs. 
Seagrave had been but momentary, did not fail to 
notice a serenity of expression, and a quiet ease 
that w^re refreshing to one so restless as herself; 
she moreover observed that her new preceptress 
was conscious of her embarrassment, and kindly 
pitying it ; so she gathered courage to say that 
she hoped her uncle, when he had described her 
peculiarities, had not forgotten to say that she 
was desirous to improve. 

Mrs. Seagrave had not expected her pupil to 
begin the conversation, but Margaret had been 
represented to her as a very remarkable girl, and 
being desirous to form an opinion of her fi'om her- 
self, she passed over her audacity, and said, with 
a gentle smile, " Are you conscious, my dear, of 
any great difference between yourself and most 
other people?" 
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" O yes !" exclaimed Margaret, in her rich ex- 
pressive voice, and with a heartfelt sigh. 

"And you wish to be like them?" 

" Outwardly, I do," replied Margaret ; " it is of 
no use my wishing to be really like in mind and 
heart, for nothing can ever make me so." 

" A curious speech from a girl scarcely sixteen 
to me," thought Mrs. Seagrave ; but she took no 
notice of the blunt manner of her new pupil, 
merely remarking, "There is no wish on my part 
to see you like others, where you were intended 
by Providence to excel them. All that we wish 
is, to see you like in those respects where you now 
faU short." 

" And those are — ?" inquired Margaret. 

" Among them," was the reply, " are manners — 
carriage— self-control — gentleness. ' ' 

" Yes, I know," interrupted Margaret, as frankly 
as if she had been speaking to an equal instead of 
a superior ; " but these things are infinitely more 
difficult for me to learn than for most girls." 

"Why so?" asked Mrs. Seagrave. 

"Because my feelings — I think — ^I am sure — " 

" Q-o on," said Mrs. Seagrave, seeing that Mar- 
garet hesitated. 

Margaret changed the form of her sentence a 
little, and said, " K my feelings are ten times as 
impetuous as most people's, the barrier that I 
erect to keep them back, must be ten times as 
strong, but it by no means follows that, because 
the feelings are strong, the will must be strong 
also ; and then again, if my sense of what is fitting 
and beautiful is more than commonly keen, so 
much the keener is my feeling of awkwardness 
and shame at falling so far, so infinitely far short 
of it." 

" Oh, I shall never be able to do anything witli 
such a self-conscious and untamed yoxm-g, ^emM^^"" 
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thought Mrs. Seagrave ; " positively there is not a 
pupil in the house that will know what she means 
if she talks to them in this way." 

"You should remember," she presently said, 
" that most other young persons, besides learning 
self-control, and some other things which we men- 
tioned, have what is to them the far harder task 
of giving their minds to their education. Music, 
languages, grammar, arithmetic, things which it 
costs you scarcely any effort to acquire, are the 
utmost that they can learn by taking great pains. 
You have not this disadvantage ; it is a pleasure 
to you to acquire knowledge, therefore let your 
tasks be to regulate and control your feelings, and 
to acquire the gentleness and the power to please 
which you have no right to undervalue. If you 
take this view of the subject, you will find yoiir 
duty no harder than that of others of your age, 
even though your feelings should be more im- 
petuous.*' 

" Yes," said Margaret, struck with the observa- 
tion, " that is very true." 

" I am afraid," continued Mrs. Seagrave, " from 
what I have been told of you, that one reason why 
you are so deficient in many agreeable quah- 
ties, is, that you have despised and undervalued 
them." 

Margaret admitted the truth of this, and con- 
tinued, with sparkling and dilating eyes, " I do not 
now, I did till lately ; I used to think when I 
found that I knew more than most women, that I 
need not care, though I could not behave like other 
girls, or even as well as most children." 

" But now," was the reply, " I hope you have 
decidedly changed your mina." 

" O yes," said Margaret, " for I must have some 
friends, I must, I must, and I cannot get them. 
I take m&nite pains to please other girls, and they 
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only laugh at me, I am bo shy, and so stiff, and 

80 — 80 — " 

"Not so very shy," said Mrs. Seagrave, en- 
couragingly, " for you have talked to me, who am a 
Serfect stranger to you, not only with entire free- 
om, but even with more freedom than many peo- 
ple would think suitable, considering our relative 
position. No," she said, smiling in spite of herself 
at the keen inquiring look of Margaret's eye, " / 
do not think you have spoken too openly. I ac- 
knowledge such a difference between you and my 
other pupils, as makes me willing that you should 
talk to me differently." 

" Ah," said Margaret, " you are so kind ! If I 
knew how, I would treat you with the respect that 
I feel, but I forget myself. I wanted to explain 
to you what it is that I want, and I felt sure that 
you would understand me. I want to find out 
how to make myself beloved." 

" And cannot you succeed in that without being 
taught, my poor child ?" said Mrs. Seagrave, soft- 
ened by Margaret's appealing face. 

"No," said Margaret; ***I have tried a great 
many experiments, and I am never loved as much 
as I can love. If I could find a girl like myself, 
of course she would naturally love me, she could 
not help it ; she and I could talk so delightfully 
together about many things that do not interest 
other girls ; we should want each other, and un- 
derstand each other. I should want no teaching 
then, but I do want teaching how to win the 
friendship of most girls, because they do not live 
in my world, and are not like me. I must step 
out of my world and go to seek them, and when I 
have done so, I cannot talk weU to them, I cannot 
learn their talk, and they cannot understand mine." 

" And yet you desire their friendship and their 
company ?" said Mrs. Seagrave. 
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" O yes," exclaimed Margaret ; " and I see that 
all I know, and all that I can do, gives me no ad- 
vantage, for I have found out that people are loved 
for what they are, and not for what they can do." 

" You must not make theories on the subject of 
affection," observed Mrs. Seagrave; "and, if I 
were you, I would not try any more experiments. 
Moreover, you should remember that likeness is 
not always necessary in friendship, sometimes con- 
trast is quite as valuable." 

Margaret looked intently at her while she spoke, 
and then inquired whether Mrs. Seagrave thought 
she had any pupils who would be friendly to her. 

" I think I have one whose regard you would do 
well to cultivate," was the reply, " and to whom 
your companionship might be of use; she is a 
great contrast to you." 

" Is she pretty ?" asked Margaret, abruptly. 

" Yes, she is pretty, and amiable ; she has a very 
steady and strong sense of duty. She has none of 
your advantagea, for her lessons give her a vast 
deal of trouble ; her name is Blanch Mostyn." 

" May I see her ?" asked Margaret. 

" Yes ; and she shall show you your room, which 
you are to share with her, and she will teach you 
the rules of my house." 

Miss Mosiyn was presently sent for, and Mar- 
garet instantly befi:an to feel shy when she saw 
Lr. She (We in with modest grace, and while 
Mrs. Seagrave was explaining to her that she was 
to be Margaret's friend for the present, and intro- 
duce her to the school-room, Margaret had time to 
admire her, and to wonder whether she should like 
her for a friend. 

Her eyes were blue and smiling, her complexion 
rather pale, her features delicate, and her whole 
appearance sraceful and self-possessed. She was 
&ed in a simple blue muslL frock, wHch, with 
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her small brooch and unrumpled collar, looked as 
fresh as if just put on ; her snining hair was care- 
fully arranged, and Margaret had not half done 
admiring her grace, her simplicity, and her defe- 
rential manner to Mrs. Seagrave, when the latter 
told Blanch she had no further directions to give 
her, and the two girls left the drawing-room 
together. 

As Blanch and Margaret threaded the winding 
staircase to their room, Margaret made a theory 
which was intended to explain her companion's 
calm, unimpassioned manner ; but when the door 
of the pretty bed-room was shut, and Blanch, 
turning to Margaret, said in a quiet voice, " This 
is my bed, and that is yours, IMiss Grant, and that 
is your chest of drawers," the utterly prosaic 
nature of the speech recalled this roving tneorist 
to her senses, and she threw aside her theory, and 
decided that her companion's calm manner was 
owing to her being entirely free from any inten- 
tion to fascinate, and also quite uninterested in 
the matter she had in hand, and merely desirous 
to perform it properly and politely, considering it, 
in fact, a very common-place affair, which perhaps 
was not unnatural. So Margaret made a common- 
place answer, which Blanch received with a smile, 
and turned to her own dressing-table, pretending 
to occupy herself with her hair, (which was already 
as smooth as silk,) but, in reality, so much amused 
at Margaret's odd dress and manner, that she 
could scarcely venture to look in her face, lest she 
should betray her feelings. Margaret was arrayed 
in a puce-coloured silk dress, rather thick and 
heavy; she wore a rich shawl, the prevaiHng 
colour whereof was orange ; and a handsome Leg- 
horn bonnet, which was weU trimmed with feathers 
and flowers, and would have been very suitable 
for a woman of fifty. 
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This costume had arisen out of a very simple 
circumstance. Her great-uncle, the archdeacon, 
though he knew when a lady was well dressed, 
was by no means equal to the task of explaining 
why one was well dressed, and another badly. He 
thought that his niece often looked odd, and he 
thought that a certain middle-aged lady, the wife 
of one of his curates, always looked particularly 
well ; so, without any reference to the difference 
of age, he desired ms niece to dress as she did. 
He was implicitly obeyed. 

The archdeacon still thought that Margaret 
looked odd. 

"Are you sure, Pussy," he observed one day, 
" that you are dressed exactly as our friend was 
wKen she called here the other day ?" 

"Precisely, uncle," replied Margaret; "nurse 
came in with a message on purpose that she might 
look at her, and help me to choose the things when 
she was gone." 

" Humph," said the little old gentleman, walk- 
ing round her with a perplexed expression ; " well, 
it's an odd thing— it w an odd thing that nothing 
whatever, no amount of pains and observation on 
my part, will make this girl look like other 
people !" 

"Isn't it right yet, uncle?" said Margaret, a 
little disappointed afber all the pains she had taken. 

" I suppose it ought to be right, my dear," was 
the reply ; " and, after all, dress is not a matter of 
much importance ;" this he added in rather a du- 
bious tone. 

"No," said Margaret, greatly relieved at the 
turn the conversation had taken. She had a He- 
brew lexicon in her hand, and she abruptly lifted 
it up at this favourable moment, and consulted 
him about a " root," till he forgot her dress, and 
80 the matter ended. 
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" Can I help you, Miss Grant ?" said Blanch, 
turning &om the glass as she observed that Mar- 
garet had seated herself on a chair, and was not 
attempting to divest herself of her walking-dresB. 

Margaret was too shy to accept her services, 
and said, "No, thank you; but if nurse might 
come up, I should be very glad." 

"O, your nurse is come with you," observed 
Blanch. 

" Come with me !" repeated Margaret, in a tone 
of dismay. " O yes, of course. I don't know 
how to do my hair; and, besides, I don't know 
where all the things in my boxes are to go !" 

"Ah," said pretty Blanch, in a tone of calm 
simplicity ; " then snail I ring for your nurse to 
come up ?" 

" Please," replied Margaret, greatly relieved, for 
she had thougnt it might be one of the rules of 
the house that the young ladies were to put their 
things in the drawers themselves ; and though she 
considered it of importance that her drawers should 
be neat, her ideas were very vague as to how they 
were to be made so. 

A taU, upright woman presently came in to an- 
swer the summons ; she had thick shoes on, and a 
bunch of keys in her hand, with which she pre- 
sently unlocked Margaret's boxes, and produced 
brushes and toilet requisites, and Blanch was 
amused to see that when she had undressed her 
nursling, she held up her face by the chin (as 
some nurses do to very young children) while she 
parted her curly ringlets. 

A bell presently rang, and Blanch said, " That is 
the dressmg-bell. Miss Grant; we dress for tea 
here instead of for dinner, because we dine early. 
I am not to dress to-day, because I have a cough." 

The nurse, having no example before her as to 
how her young lady might be expectedi \»o ft2c^«». 
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looked perplexed, and at length ventured to appeal 
to Blanch to choose a frock for Margaret, who sat 
apart in her dressing-gown, as if it was no busi- 
ness of hers. 

" Here's a green ch^n^crape frock ; and here's 
a white muslin aU over rose-buds ; or what do you 
think of her pink flounced barege, Miss, with 
silver ribbons ?" 

" I think these are too handsome," said Blanch. 
(She would not say too gaudy.) 

"Ah," said the nurse, holding up the gay ba- 
rege, "when Miss has this frock on and all her 
coral, she does look a picture !" 

" Nurse," said Margaret, distressed, " no one 
but you can think I ever look weU. Why do you 
talk in that way ?" and while Margaret spoke she 
was keenly sensible of the girlish grace of Blanch. 
" Perhaps," she thought, " I might not look quite 
so plain if I were more plainly dressed ; at least I 
should not appear to challenge notice for my 
plainness." 

This was the first good that Blanch did her. 

" I think you must make haste," she said, gently, 
and quite surprised at the expression of Margaret's 
face, which seemed to look appealingly at her, as 
if to beg for forgiveness for her want of beauty. 

A dress was chosen, and Margaret duly arrayed 
in it. The nurse left the room, and Margaret, 
turning to Blanch, said, " I hope you do not dis- 
like ugly people !" 

Her face showed that she was very much in 
earnest ; but her question was so odd, that Blanch 
could not help laughing. 

" No," she replied ; " I am not quite so foolish 
as to do that." 

"Foolish, you consider it," said Margaret, 
musingly ; " and yet children, who are never fool- 
ish, often dislike ugly people. I always did myself. ' ' 
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It was quite a new idea to Blanch that children 
are never foolish, and she looked surprised. 

"I meant," said Margaret, explaining herself, 
" I meant that children are never deceived by pro- 
fessions ; they do not believe they are loved only 
because they are told so ; they know by instinct 
who cares, and who does not care, for them ; but," 
she continued, seeing the puzzled look of Blanch, 
" I hope since you think it foolish to dislike ugly 
people, that you will not dislike me." 

"I don't know why you should suppose — you 
should imagine," said Blanch, stammering and 
blushing, " that I think you particularly plain." 

" But did you not think so when you first saw 
me ?" asked Margaret ; and Blanch, wishing her- 
self a hundred miles off, but not able to escape the 
gaze of those lustrous, asking eyes, tried to evade 
the question by saying, "The first thing I did 
think about you was, that you were very shy." 

" And the second?" asked Margaret. 

" And the second," replied Blanch, looking into 
the wonderful eyes and recovering her self-pos- 
session, " the second I do not feel bound to tell." 

Margaret sighed, and a sudden smile, the sweet- 
ness of which seemed to melt aU the piercing 
clearness of her eyes, and overflow her features, 
covering them with sunshine, so astonished Blanch, 
that she gazed at her like one fascinated. 

" The first thought I had about you," said Mar- 
garet, " was, that you were very pretty ; and the 
second, that you were very self-possessed ; and the 
third, that you would never like me. Oh, I am 
sure you never will !" 

Blanch, who was not given to shyness, felt shy 
now. Margaret was a curious girl ; someone who 
compelled her to think about her — she did not 
know what to say, and was delighted when the bell 
rang again to summon them to tea. 
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The two girls entered a pleasant, carpeted room ; 
Margaret was duly introduced to the other pupils 
by Blanch; and, as she sat at tea, she rapidly 
formed an opinion concerning each. There were 
the two Miss Fieldings, Wimjfred and Penelope, 
slender girls, with sandy hair, rather prominent 
teeth, a lady-like air, and plenty of vapid chatter. 
" Nothing particular in them," thought Margaret ; 
" natures too soft to strike a spark from, and too 
cold to melt. I shall never feel shy with you, my 
dears." 

Then there were the two Miss Whites, dark 
girls, black-eyed, black-browed, dark-haired, and 
high-coloured ; the one with a pretty, sidky mouth, 
the other decidedly stupid-looking. "I think I 
could make you smile," tnought Margaret, looking 
at the pouting lips ; " and I think we have some- 
thing in common ; but I am afraid you know no- 
thing." 

All these girls appeared to be nearly grown-up. 
Next to them came Blanch, and beside her sat two 
little girls about thirteen years of age, one exceed- 
ingly pretty, the other as remarkably plain. The 
pretty one, Emmeline Ord, had brown eyes, and 
very light, almost yellow, hair ; and her eye-lashes 
were of the same colour ; her face and her head 
were small ; her mouth like a rose-bud ; and her 
cheeks soft and dimpled, though scarcely tinted 
with the least rose-colour. There was, however, 
such an air of health spread over her whole face, 
that the usual bloom of childhood was not missed ; 
the child, however, had those softly shining eyes 
sometimes seen when babyhood is past, but not 
often ; they neither sparkled with intelligence, nor 
flashed witn intellect ; they were not remarkably 
joyous, nor particularly clear, but they looked 
about them with that serene tenderness which is 
only to be expressed by the word " shining." 
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" It will satisfy my eyes to look at you," thought 
Margaret, " if you never yield me any other satis- 
faction." And the little girl never did yield her 
any other satisfaction. 

And now let us describe the other and the last 
of the pupils. She was a pale child, and had a pink 
rim round her eyes, which were of a watery blue ; 
her hair was red ; her figure very thin ; her mouth 
was plain, and her chin receded into her throat. 
"Poor little thing I" was all Margaret thought 
when she looked at her ; and then she looked at 
the teacher, who was a G-erman, tall, large-boned, 
and plain, with a sensible face and an honest, 
straightforward manner. The girls were talking 
about a prize that Mrs. Seagrave meant to give 
before the holidays. It only wanted five weeks to 
the holidays, and Mrs. Seagrave, when she heard 
that Margaret was coming, had decided that she 
was not to be debarred from tiring for it also, 
though she came so late in the half-year. 

""What was to be done for this prize?" Mar- 
garet inquired, for since she had seen her school- 
fellows, her shyness had very much abated. The 
same thing was not to be done by all the girls, 
they told her, and that would make it so much 
more interesting. 

" Then," asked Margaret, " how is Mrs. Seagrave 
to judge who has done best ?" 

"It will be more dfficidt for her to do it, no 
doubt, than if we all did the same thing ; she will 
have to decide for each whether she has done her 
best," said Blanch ; " and then which is the most 
deserving, on the whole, according to her own idea 
of what we ought to be able to do." 

Margaret had scarcely time to reflect upon this 
new mode of giving a prize when Mrs, Seagrave 
entered, and began to explain her intentions re- 
specting it. TSio girls had been ]^eTm\^^ Va:^ 
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chooBe for themselves what the said prize should 
be, and had decided upon a portrait of the giver. 

" Tou are at liberty to try for it also, Miss Grant, 
if you wish to do so," said Mrs. Seagrave. 

" Thank you, Mrs. Seagrave," replied Margaret, 
" but — though I should like to do so, I should be 
Tinder a great disadvantage, because, of course, the 
portrait is of variable value according to the affec- 
tion the tryers feel for you ; and I — " 

Here Margaret, feeling that she had made a 
blunder, stopped short. 

" And I have not so much affection for you as 
your other pupils ; consequently, you do not offer 
me the same incentive that you do my compeers. 
Is that what you were going to say?" observed 
Mrs. Seagrave. " Well, I acknowledge the justice 
of your objection. Tou may, if you win the 
prize, choose for yourself anything of equal 
value. Choose, then, whatever you would like 
best." 

Margaret at first, when Mrs. Seagrave took up 
her unfinished speech, was overcome with confu- 
sion, but now recovering herself, she answered 
with spirit, " I choose the portrait ; because, though 
it may not be of so much value to me as to an- 
other, I shall still prefer it to anything else that 
you could offer me." 

" And now," said Mrs. Seagrave, " I will tell you 
aU, young ladies, if you wish to be candidates for 
this prize, what I shall require of you respectively ;" 
and so, beginning with Miss Eielding, and going 
down to the little pale-faced pupil, she gave to 
each her task. To one, music to transpose from 
one key to another ; to a second, Gterman to trans- 
late ; to a third, sums to work ; to a fourth, an act 
from one of Eacine's plays to learn by heart ; and 
so on till Margaret and Blanch were the only 
pupils left. 
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" ElancH, I intend you to write something for 
me," she then said. " You havejust been reading 
Miller's * Old Red Sandstone ;' 1 should like you 
to give me, without looking at the book again, 
the best and dearest account of its contents that 
you can." 

Blanch blushed, but seemed, though pleased 
with her task, a good deal oppressed with its im- 
portance and iiature. 

" Can you do it ?" asked Mrs. Seagrave. 

" I can try," answered Blanch, timidly. 

" And I think I shall require some writing of 
you. Miss Grant," continued Mrs. Seagrave. 
"What do you think you can write for me ?" 

Margaret's eyes dilated with pleasure. Here 
was a task after her own heart ! 

" I think I could write an essay," she replied. 

" An essay," repeated Mrs. Seagrave ; " so let 
it be then. And on what subject is the essay to 
be written ?" 

"I think," said Margaret, simply, "I think I 
should like to write it on the mental differences 
which characterize the G-othic and the Greek 
mind." < 

So Mrs. Seagrave wrote down that Penelope 
Fielding was to do so many sums, and Ellen 
White was to learn some pages of Bacine, and 
Margaret Grant was to wnte an essay " On the 
Characteristics of the Gothic and the Greek 
Mind." For the rest of the evening the other 
pupils looked upon Margaret as on a curious and 
alarming creature come from some other planet ; 
but she, being already intent on her Greek and 
Gothic races, happily did not find it out. 

That evening, when Margaret and Blanch were 
in their own room again, Margaret said, "How 
industriously you have been writing down your 
notes, Miss Mostyn !" 

c 
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" Ah," said Blancli, shaking her head, " I could 
do my part better if I had a little, a very little, 
chance of success." 

" K you have no chance of success," exclaimed 
Margaret, abruptly, "I wonder you try for the 
prize at aU !" 

Blanch looked surprised. " I am sure it is my 
duty to try," she answered, with her peculiar 
quietude of manner ; " and, besides, I do not try 
only for success, but partly for improvement." 

Margaret pondered on the sentiment a few mi- 
nutes, and then said, with her usual abruptness, 
"I see you know how to think. Do you know, 
Miss Mostyn, I believe we are the only girls in the 
house who do think ; who think, at least, on such 
subjects as motives, and our own minds and na- 
tures. But do tell me why you do not expect to 
succeed ?" 

" Because I shaU have to try against you," an- 
swered Blanch ; " and Mrs. Seagrave told me you 
were much beyond other girls of your age, and I 
am not. I am not even clever." 

Now Margaret, like most other shy people, had 
her times for being particularly brave, so she an- 
swered, and with fearless franknefes took for 
granted that she was clever, and that Blanch was 
not. " 1£ Mrs. Seagrave really is so penetrating 
that she can tell which deserves the prize most, she 
must be able to see whether I have used my powers 
as conscientiously as you have done yours ; so, 
you see, it becomes a moral question who is to win, 
not an intellectual one, for though my essay may 
be twice as good as yours, she may still see that I 
could have done it better if I had tried." 

"But surely you mean to try!" exclaimed 
Blanch. 

"0 yes," said Margaret, carelessly; "but I 
think 1 hardly know what you mean by realli/ 
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trying, Wliat I can do seems to come to me al- 
most by intuition ; and for the rest I must let it 
go by. I cannot do it at all." 

"Ah," said Blanch, almost discontentedly, "and 
unless I try very hard I can do nothing at all." 

"Never mind," answered the genius, sleepily, 
" you can try^ and I cannot ; at least," she added, 
to spare herself the reproaches of her conscience, 
" it is such a trouble to try to do anything that I 
dislike, that it is the same thing as if I coidd not 
do it, for I never do." 

Poor Margaret ! After this speech Blanch did 
not like her nearly so well, and the next morning 
she woke in a shy humour, and Blanch, being cold 
and stiff, they were both very uncomfortable, and 
the presence of Margaret's old nurse was a great 
relief. 

A whole week passed away. Margaret some- 
times worked fitfully at her essay. Blanch always 
worked diligently during every moment of leisure.' 
Margaret widened the great gulf that lay between 
her school-fellows and herself by unwisely letting 
them see her vast mental superiority, and then 
annoyed them by laborious efforts to talk as they 
did, and be interested in their trifling conversa- 
tion. She also contrived to set the Gterman 
teacher against her by putting her right when she 
talked about the literature of her own country ; 
and she terrified the old writing-master, who gave 
them lessons in history and moral philosophy, by 
asking him questions that he did not understand ; 
while all this time the beauty and sweetness of 
Blanch became more evident to Margaret's enthu* 
siastic mind, and she loved her, and longed to have 
her for a fiiend ; but Blanch did not quite under- 
stand, and did not entirely approve of her, so she 
withdrew herself, and shrank from any intimacy \ 
and from day to day Margaret became Txiat^i \^o- 
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lated, till one half-holiday, seeing her walking 
quite alone in the garden, Mrs. Seagrave sent a 
servant to fetch her m, and Margaret was ushered 
again into the Httle upper drawing-room, where 
she found Mrs. Seagrave sitting alone. 

" Well, my dear," said Mrs. Seagrave, " I sent 
for you that we might have a little conversation." 

Margaret's face, always grave, had worn an an- 
xious expression for some days; it brightened now, 
and she drew near with a look of relief and plea- 
sure. 

" Margaret," said Mrs. Seagrave, gently, " how 
are you getting on with your essay ?" 

Margaret heaved one of her weary sighs, and 
answered, " Tolerably, ma'am." 

" Only tolerably ?" said Mrs. Seagrave. " How 
is that, Margaret ?" 

" I could do it better," faltered Margaret, " if I 
were more — " and here she stopped short, and her 
eyes filled with mournful tears. 

Her expression of countenance touched Mrs. 
Seagrave with a sensation of inexpressible pity. 

" More happy, my poor child, you mean," she 
answered. 

"Blanch will never like me — never love me," 
sighed Margaret. 

" I have observed that Vou and Blanch do not 
get on together as I could have wished. Do you 
know why ? Shall I tell you why ?" 

"Tes," said Margaret, lifting her wondering 
eyes to Mrs. Seagrave's sweet, sympathizing face. 

" It is because Blanch cannot appreciate alto- 
gether your intellectual nature, whicn is superior 
to hers ; but she can understand your motives and 
your moral nature, and that is inferior to hers ; 
therefore, she does not want you for a friend ; she 
aspires to have a friend who shall be very superior 
tonerseW^ 
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" No one ever does wish for me for a firiend," 
said Margaret. 

" Margaret," said Mrs. Seagrave, " do you think 
it is interesting to meet with a perfectly new, fresh 
character, one which we think is likely to become 
a fine one?" 

" Tes," said Margaret, " I think it is very in- 
teresting. Blanch is one of those characters. I 
do love ner ! and I cannot help watching her." 

" Margaret, are you listening ?" continued Mrs. 
Seagrave. " Do you think you should be pleased 
if you thought that some person whom you think 
of no more than Blanch thinks of you, had felt 
for you that very interest that she inspires in 
your mind ? Come here." 

Margaret looked at her wonderingly, and then 
came, and kneeling before her, put her arms round 
her waist. "Surely," she thought, "Mrs. Sear- 
grave's eyes had not that sweet, tender expression 
the first time I saw her ! How lovely she is ! I 
am glad she is so kind!" 

" No one ever will feel that sort of love for me," 
she answered, the tears glistening on her eye- 
lashes. 

" But, Margaret, if I told vou that someone 
cUd feel it, should you be glad r Would it afford 
you any contentment ? Don't you think (even if 
you had no answering affection) that you could 
rest with a very pleasant, welcome feelmg of re- 
pose and trust upon a person to whom you were 
interesting — ^who liked the sound of your voice, 
and the look in your eyes ? And do you think 
the knowledge that such an affection was felt for 
you would be any consolation to set against the 
coolness of Blanch ?" 

Margaret turned her face away on hearing this, 
but without unclasping her arms. She did not 
perceive the drift of what had been ^^^^«sANX» 
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sounded to her like a kind of mockery to suppose 
that she could be an object of anything like ro- 
mantic interest to anyone Hving. 

" It would be enough consolation," she said at 
length, " to set agaiQst the coolness of every per- 
son that ever was cool to me." (What a curious, 
curious lady she is, thought Margaret. I feel just 
that sort of repose she spoke of in being with her.) 

" Suppose you kiss me, Margaret," said Mrs. 
Seagrave ; " and suppose you try to understand," 
she continued as Margaret obeyed with all the 
tenderness of her impulsive nature, " that I feel 
this kind of interest in, and love for, you." 

Margaret did not attempt to make any reply. 
The quiet manner in which she had been informed 
that she was an object of iaterest to a person of a 
mind so much more mature-so infimW better 
disciplined than her own, and so weU fitted to 
guide her, took away from her all doubt of the 
truth of the fact, strange though it appeared. 

In all by-gone intercourse with her companions, 
the striving to please, the affection, and the ca- 
ressing, had been on her side ; on the other side 
they had been borne with, sometimes compla- 
cently, sometimes impatiently ; now she remained 
passive with surprise and contentment while this 
new friend, so much better worth having than any 
of her old ones, continued to assure her that if she 
would try to correct her faults, faults (she now 
heard them called) of little moral importance, she 
would certainly be very much loved, and be very 
happy. 

Margaret left the little pink drawing-room a 
different creature. She was deferential to the 
aerman teacher, kind to the vapid Miss Fieldings, 
she could afford to play with poor little sickly 
Miss Miller, and help her with her sums when 
she found her secretly crying over them. She 
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respected and liked Blancli as inuch as ever, but 
slie ceased to crave for her affection, for she per- 
ceived that Blanch would never understand her 
as Mrs. Seagrave did. She, moreover, began fully 
to appreciate her great moral inferioritjr to Blanch ; 
and when she saw her day by day toifing over her 
notes for the prize essay, she wondered at her per- 
severance and the strength of her will. As for 
herself, the fable of the " tortoise and the hare " 
was fully realized in her ; she outstripped Blanch 
altogether the first week, and finished half the 
amount of composition which she had sketched 
out for her essay ; then the next week, something 
else that interested her coming in the way, she 
neglected it, thinking that the last week would 
afford her plenty of time. But the last week 
came, and with it so many other duties, that Mar- 
garet's essay was sent in, with three chapters 
beautifully written, and the fourth only just begun. 

The next day it was given out in the schoolroom 
that Blanch had won the prize. Mrs. Seagrave 
considered that her theme displayed more pains- 
taking, more improvement, and on the whole, more 
merit, than anything that had been done by the 
other pupils. The theme was read aloud, and 
though Margaret perceived that it did not want 
spirit, she could not but reproach herself, and feel 
tnat if she had taken more pains, the prize must 
have been her own ; but then Blanch had worked 
so industriously, and kept so steadily to the one 
object, that Margaret respected her character 
more than her talent, and there was no envy mixed 
with her admiration. 

Mrs. Seagrave raised her fix)m these thoughts by 
desiring her to read her own fragment aloud, and 
she did so extremely well, excitement preventing 
her from feeling shy. 

No remark was made upon it-, nonask oi ^^ 
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pupfls, excepting Blanch, could appreciate it. 
"What do you ttiink of it, Blanch?" asked Mrs. 
Seagrave. 

"I think," said Blanch, gently, "that its not 
being finished is the only reason why I have the 
prize." 

Yet though Blanch spoke modestly, her heart 
was beating fast with delight ; she had not only 
secured for herself a portrait of one whom she 
greatly loved, but had been able to perform a very 
difficidt task, and a task in composition, whicn 
was a thing in which she longed to excel ; and 
Margaret thought she had never seen her look so 
lovely, as when she lifted her face to Mrs. Sea- 
grave for the kiss which she gave her with the 
prize ; a kiss which brought and left a slight tint 
of rose to her usually clear fair cheek. 

The next day Blanch and all the pupils, except- 
ing Margaret, were taken home by their friends. 
In the evening, after Margaret had enjoyed a de- 
lightful stroll in the garden with Mrs. Seagrave, 
she was told that her uncle had arrived. She ran 
into the pink drawing-room to see him ; and if he 
hoped to see her altered for the better, his most 
sanguine expectations were reaHzed. The pro- 
fusion of curls, which had before loaded her head, 
and made it look far too large for her height, were 
now combed back, and her hair was simply ar- 
ranged so as to show the fine outline of her head ; 
all her superfluous ornaments were discarded, and 
she was dressed in the simplest of white muslin 
gowns, with no relief but a httle dark-green velvet 
about her neck and waist. 

" Why, Pussy," said he, " you look uncommonly 
well ; very like other people !" 

Margaret received this as a gratifying compli- 
ment. 

" And so," continued the archdeacon, " you have 
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been trying for a prize and been worsted ! igno- 
miniously worsted; ha— ha — plucked, Pussy, in 
your little go !" 

" Yes," Margaret answered. " And so you muBt 
never be afraid again of my being too clever. 
Uncle ; for the girl who won the prize is younger 
than I, and — and not very highly endowed" 

Here again was matter for exultation to the 
little bright-eyed old man ; he rubbed his hands, 
and his twinkling eyes expressed his almost pa- 
rental pride and pleasure. " I don't like blue 
stockings," was his old-fashioned remark. " And 
if I ever meet with the young lady who outstripped 
you, child, I shall give her a testimonial of my 
gratitude for doing me that benefit." 

"Do, Uncle," said Margaret. "I am fond of 
her; she is a sweet girl. Q-ive her one of old 
Nell's pups ; she has a passion for dogs." 

"Dogs!" exclaimed the archdeacon. " Can a 
woman love both dogs and letters ?" 

"Even so," said Margaret; "and she can be 
pretty into the bargain." 

The archdeacon laughed; but Mrs. Seagrave 
presently entering, he began to thank her for the 
care she had taken of his niece, and to express his 
delight at finding her so much improved. Mar- 
garet, meanwhile, was sent away to prepare for 
her journey, and when she returned, she found 
that her uncle had been pressing Mrs. Seagrave to 
pay him a visit, and that the invitation had been 
accepted. 

So Margaret could leave her temporary home 
with a glad heart ; the only person whom it had 
been a sorrow to part with, was shortly to follow 
her. 




" Hark i die bome-voices csU 
Back to Qiy re«t. 
Back to Oij bUier's Imll, 
Thj mother's breaat" 

Mbs. Hucavs. 

^LANCH'S home was in Hiunpahire, in 
a sheltered viUage in the midst of those 
extensive downs with which that county 
abounds. There was no particular 
beauty in the parsonage of Thorpe Mandeville, 
(for that was the name of the parish of which 
Blanch's father was vicar,) but yet Elanch loved 
it dearly. Her father had liv^ there now fiill 
twenty years. Blanch was the eldest of eight 
children, and they had all been bom in the rambling 
old white house, and spent many happv days in 
its low lattice-windowed nursery. The nouae was 
not unpictiureeque from its very irregularity. Low, 
two-storied, with many gables, and quaint pro- 
jecting rooms, poked out as the family increased, 
there waB now a covering of ivy, roses, and honey- 
snckle, over great part of it, which hid many arcni- 
tecturat defects with their soft green leaves ; and 
OB Blanch stretched her head out of the carriage- 
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window to catcli tHe first possible glimpse of her 
dear home, it certainly looked bright to her, with 
the radiant light true affection casts over all it 
loves, animate or inanimate. 

A cry of " Blanch I Blanch !" issued jGpom the 
nursery-Yondow as Blanch's fly turned in at the 
gate ; and as she drove up, the old-fashioned porch 
was crowded with welcoming faces. Caroline and 
Arthur were first, in right of their age. Carrie, 
the next to Blanch, a tail, slim, awkward girl of 
fifteen and a hal^ with soft dark evee aniwavy 
brown hair, had the first embrace ; then came Ar- 
thur, a stout schoolboy of fourteen, the genius and 
the pride of the family, Blanch's especial favourite ; 
then a mass of little fair creatures, with flaxen 
hair and blue eyes and joyous faces — Emma and 
Charlie, Alice and little Ann. 

When they all got into the hall, Blanch paused 
under the old-fashioned polished oak staircase. 
It was so smooth, bright, and shiny, that all 
visitors prophesied thos^ uncarpeted steps would be 
" the death of those children some day." But they 
had all escaped the danger, and even took a cer- 
tain delight in the perilous excitement, so that a 
rush of pattering feet from top to bottom of the 
stairs, had become one of the familiar household 
sounds. Blanch's progress was arrested now, 
however, by a different and far more melancholy 
sound. Loud cries reached her ear, as of a small 
child in distress, which came echoing down jGpom 
under the skylight, and proceeded from little 
Master Aubrey, who had been prevented from fol- 
lowing his brothers and sisters down stairs by a 
nursery-gate, which, according to Mrs. Mostyn's 
wise regulation, was ordered to be kept always 
closed whenever there was a child under three in 
the house. Ann, according to orders, had fastened 
it behind her, and poor little Aubue^^ fe^\!av% 
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dreadfully ill-used when lie heard Blanch's cheer- 
ful voice below, expressed his feelings of injured 
innocence by a tremendous roar. It answered, 
however, as such experiments very frequently do, 
(however wrong it may be to mention it,) for 
Blanch darted up, released him, and carried him 
in triumph into the library. Here she found her 
father, deeply engaged with his sermon for the en- 
suing Sunday; ana her gentle mother lying as 
usual on the sofa, where an increasing spine 
complaint seemed likely to confine her more and 
more. 

" What about the prize, Blanch ?" cried Arthur, 
impatiently, before the parental greetings were 
half over. 

" Oh, I have got it," said Blanch, quietly ; " but 
really I did not deserve it. The new pupil I told 
you about did her subject far better than I did 
mine, only it never got finished. She is too clever 
to study at fixed times and hours, as duller heads 
can do." 

" Oh, Blanch, it is jolly that ydt have brought 
home the prize !" cried Arthur, clapping his hands, 
while Blanch's heart glowed withm her at the 
brightness the tidings of her success brought over 
her father's and mother's care-worn faces. That 
was her best reward; and on the way home she 
had been looking forward to it, as well as to ano- 
ther ffreat pleasure — reading her abstract to her 
brother Arthur. 

"I am longing to see this famous theme !" cried 
Arthur. 

" By-and-by — after tea !" said Carrie, (with an 
elder sister's air, which amused Blanch, who had 
been accustomed to look upon her as a mere child.) 
" Blanch has not seen her own little room yet." 

" Nor the nosegay we have put for her !" 
chimed in Emma and Alice ; and tne girls carried 
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her ojff to her own little room, whicli looked very 
bright, with its fresh nosegay, and clean white 
dimity bed-fumiture. 

" Blanch," said Came, gravely, when thej had 
got her to themselves, "do you know Emma 
and I are writing a story? and we do want so 
to read it to you ! "We have told no one except 
Alice and Ann, and it is a great secret. You 
must not say a word of it to papa or mamma, or 
the boys !" 

" No, not till you give me leave," said Blanch, 
repressing a smile at the importance her sisters 
attached to their first effort at authorship. 

" We have got a secret, too 1" cried Alice and 
little Ann. "We are making a terrace in the 
kitchen-garden. Come and see it, Blanch, «fo .'" 

" Do hear our story first, will you not ?" pleaded 
Emma, eagerly, pointing to a huge roll of very 
ragged-looking copy-books under her arm. 
" Nay, the garden first !" said Alice, earnestly. 
"Blamch!" cried Arthur's voice at the door, 
" may I come in ? Here are your boxes ; will you 
unpack your essay ?" 

Blanch let him in, and gazed affectionately at 
hi)9 fine open countenance. His large clear blue 
eyes were the very counterpart of her own, but 
ms hair was dark, and his whole appearance and 
bearing very manly for his age. Blanch was 
struck now, however, by the very threadbare ap- 
pearance of his clothes — ^painfiiUy struck — and a 
cold dull fell upon her heart, as she thought her 
parents must indeed be in real poverty if they 
could let its visible tokens rest upon then* darling 
Arthur ; but possibly her mother might not have 
observed ; she would mention it, and see. 

Her meditations were interrupted by Arthur's 
own cheery voice, asking " if she had heard the 
great news ?" 



I 
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"What news?" said Blanch. "I have heard 
nothing particular." 

" Oh ! but it is veet particular, isn't it, sister ?" 
said Arthur, turning to Carrie, who made a very 
significant face, but spoke not, while Blanch, 
rather nervously entreated to be told at once. 

" Well then, there's a young gentleman coming 
to live here," cried Emma, rather triumphantly, 
as if certain of producing a sensation. 

" To live here 1" echoed Blanch, in considerable 
alarm. 

"Yes! to live here," added Arthur. "Papa 
told us yesterday. He's going to cram him for 
something or other — coach him up. He begged 
we would aU be very civil to him, and kind, and 
all that. His father's a Scotchman, but he lives 
in Cheshire now ; and this young gent's name is 
Morgan Arthur Macdonald !" 

" What can induce papa to have him?" was on 
Blanch's lips, but the truth flashed upon her too 
sadly and surely in an instant ; it was want of 
money — want oi money to educate his own chil- 
dren as he wished, which obliged her dear father 
to add to his daily work, instead of resting. Oh ! 
it was a sad thought, but Blanch's attention was 
happily diverted by Charlie hallooing under the 
window, and a renewed petition from Alice and 
Ann that she would come into the garden. 

The cheerftil stirring noise of home-bustle was 
beginning again round Blanch ; no wonder that in 
such a genial atmosphere, and with hardly time to 
think, she had grown up more sociable and love- 
able to the world in general than poor solitary 
Margaret ! Blanch's faculties always seemed really 
to increase under the demands made upon them 
by so many little claimants, and the charm of her 
manner was felt by aU. Manv would have excited 
jealousies, even now in the first hours of her re- 
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turn, but she calmed them. She whispered to 
Emma that she must read their manuscript first 
to herself, if they would leave it in her room at 
bed-time, and then another day they could study 
it well together; and taking Alice and Ann by 
the hand, she said they would go down to Charlie 
and have one run round the garden before tea ; 
while Arthur unpacked her book-box, (of which 
she gave him the key,) and hunted out the manu- 
scnpt. 

By the time they accomplished their " one run," 
however, Mrs. Mostyn was clamorous for Blanch 
to come to tea, and all were soon assembled round 
the large table in the dining-room. 

" How pleasant it feels to be at home again !" 
cried Blanch, as she fell quite naturally into one 
of her hundred-and-one bits of home-usefulness, 
and began cutting Aubrey's bread and butter into 
little square dice-shaped pieces, ready for immediate 
consumption. " I cannot fancy a pleasanter teacher 
than Mrs. Seagrave, and yet I am always so thank- 
ful to be at home !" 

" WeU ! we are aU as glad to have you, I think, 
my little Blanch !" said her father, kindly. " Tour 
mother has been very poorly ever since your last 
holidays, and nothing nas seemed to^o right with- 
out you !" 

" Nothing went right at school, I'm sure !" ex- 
claimed Emma, rather pertly. 

" What's been the matter?" inquired Blanch. 

Charlie took the answer upon himself, and re- 
plied, " Only Master Arthur came home with a 
black eye this time, and has been ' as cross as a 
bear with a sore head,' as the saying goes, when- 
ever school is mentioned ever since !" 

Blanch looked earnestly at Arthur, and read in 
his face there was much more to vex him than a 
black eye, but she prudently reserved all ivxx^iJcvjet 
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questions till they should be alone together. 
Meanwhile she gazed on her father with a saddened 
heart, for even amidst aU the excitement of receiv- 
ing her, she marked a dark shade of care upon his 
face, a look of restless anxiety in his eye, which 
spoke of mental trouble. Mrs. Mostyn, too, looked 
pale and care-worn, confined as she was ahnost 
entirely to her sofa; with little variety except 
being occasionally able to go a little in the garden 
in a wheeled-chair, she had less chance of shaking 
off her cares than one who could freely enjoy fresh 
air and sunshine — the best balm for every mental 
wound. 

" Blanch ! Blanch ! you are very silent !" ex- 
claimed the children, while she was pondering 
over these things. " You have never asked after 
Nero yet !" 

Now Nero was Blanch's own great pet — a very 
handsome Newfoundland dog. It was reckoned a 
very valuable one, and a cousin of Blanch's, who 
was gone abroad, had given it her as a puppy ; and 
it was such a delight to her, that her father nevw 
could find in his heart to banish it, although it 
was really an expensive luxury in their circum- 
stances. 

Thus recalled from her musings, Blanch ex- 
pressed due anxiety about her favourite; and theQ 
assured her sisters she had longed for him not a 
little at school, " to astonish the girls ;" and she 
sent the little ones into fits of laughing by de- 
scribing how frightened some of " the girls" were 
at dogs, and how half-a-dozen of them, with the 
G-erman teacher at their head, had run away from 
a farm-house to which Mrs. Seagrave had sent 
them with a message, because there was a dog 
lying quietly in the road near the gate ! 

" But you were not afraid, Blanch !" said Carrie, 
a little indignantly ; " you did not turn back !" 
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"I was obliged,*' said Blanch, calmly. "The 
Fraulein desired I would." 

" Part of school discipline, my dears," remarked 
Mr. Mostyn, " and one of the most useful parts, 
too, to be obliged sometimes to obey, /or obedience^ 
sake, unjust or foolish orders. Home-rule is too 
tender, too just, to fit you sufficient li/ for walking 
the paths of this rough world afterwards." 

Blanch pondered a good deal on these words ; 
her fathers Uttle wise sentences, which were 
invariably very few and far between, but very 
pithy, always made her think a great deal. But 
now tea was over, and she could no longer re- 
8iBt Arthur's rnvsterious signs, who kept pointing 
alternately at the door and at the end of Blanch's 
manuscript, which protruded from his pocket. So 
she ran for her straw hat, and followed him through 
the garden to one of their old favourite spots — a 
copse at the bottom of one of the steep turf- 
covered hills which rose on every side of the little 
village of Thorpe Mandeville. 

" How jolly it is to have you again," said Arthur, 
flinging ms arm fondly round Blanch as they sat 
down on a fallen tree side by side. " I have 
wanted to talk to you so often since you went !" 

" What is all tms about a black eye, Arthur ?" 
inquired Blanch. "I hope you have n#t been 
quarrelling ?" 

" I could not help it, Blanch, just that once ! I 
am sure you would have fought too !" 

"I!" exclaimed Blanch, a good deal amused. 
" Th^ must have provoked you very much !" 

" xes," said Arthur, colouring crimson ; " they 
had been getting up a subscription for a present 
for the master, and I hadn't a penny ; ana I was 
sorry, too, for he m a good fellow. I'd spent my 
last sixpence the week before; and I couldn*t ask 
my father for more before quarter-day, I ka^b^^ \ia 

n 
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couldn't ajfford it. And then the fellows jeered, 
and one said my father must be a screw — and — 
and — I knocked him down! and afterwards he 
got up and gave me a black eye ; that was all ! 
Now, Blanch, do read me your theme !" and he 
pushed the papers into her hand, which Blanch 
thought it advisable to begin at once. 

"Capital! Blanch, capital!" cried Arthur, ec- 
statically, when she had jfinished it. " I am sure 
none of the feUows, not even the sixth form them- 
selves, could have done it as well. Several of 
them were reading the ' Old Eed Sandstone ' last 
half, but I'U wager they couldn't have written as 
much as that down afterwards, without looking at 
it again ! How could you possibly remember the 
name and aU of that queer old fish, the Pterieh' 
thysT 

" Oh ! I remembered that because of the pretty 
little sentence about it when he wished he ' could 
communicate to the reader ' his delight on * finding 
the first specimen!' I thought how delightful 
that must have been, and I turned to the picture 
and learnt the name. You see that was a sort of 
little story, and helped to fix it in my mind, luckily 
for me ; but it was aU chance, Arthur ! 1 am so 
stupid ! I wish I was as clever as you, or as Mar- 
garet GIrant!" 

"Bother Margaret Q-rant!" exclaimed Arthur, 
rather unceremoniously. " You're always writing 
and talking about her cleverness. All I know is, 
Blanch, if you're not clever, you can do more than 
those that are, if you wrote that theme !" 

The words sank deep into Blanch's heart, but 
they were interrupted by Charlie's voice hallooing 
for Arthur; and she sought her mother's couch 
for a quiet half-hour's talk before evening prayers 
and bed-time. 

"Arthur's clothes look very shabby, mother,** 
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said Blancli, gently. '^ Is he wearing out his old 
ones before he goes to school ?" 

'' He does want new ones very muek^" said Mrs. 
Mostyn, with a deep sigh. 

" Is the money, then, so short ?" said Blanch, 
sadly. 

"We are very poor just now, my dear," said 
Mrs. Mostyn, as cheerfully as she could. " Arthur 
must wait another quarter, I am afraid." 

"I am a great expense to you, I know!" re- 
marked Blanch, very sadly. 

" You will only have half-a-year more, dear," said 
her mother, finally ; " and I think it would break 
my heart to have to take you away from Mrs. 
Seagrave's ; you have had so few advantages, and 
you seem getting on so weU now." 

Blanch sighed, and kissed her mother's pale 
forehead tenderly ; and when she went to bed that 
night, she was more fidl of thought than she had 
almost ever been before. Arthur's words echoed 
in her ears. Her heart was heavy. Blanch looked 
upon her parents, and could see that trouble was 
weighing down those dear heads before their time. 
Anxiety for their children, struggles with poverty 
for their sake, self- deprivation that they might be 
educated — ^these things had been going on long, 
and now were beginning to tell both on Mr. and 
Mrs. Mostyn. Blanch saw the change more clearly 
fr*om her own temporary absence ; and oh ! how it 
pained her ! 

Sometimes the caUing forth of any very strong 
feeling will exalt and ennoble a whole character 
that might otherwise have gone on in lukewarm 
common-placeness to the end. Such a change was 
banning to take place in Blanch. The first seed 
of it was sown as she gazed on those altered faces 
in her home. Blanch had been hitherto rather 
what would be called an undecided e\iai«hcX«t — 
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very amiable, very persevering even from a sense 
of duty, with warm affections and a passionate 
temper, but vet not grand, not interesting y in any 
way, except n*om her beauty, wlucb would be fas- 
cinating to many. A strong stimulus was what 
Blanch wanted, and this began to dawn upon her 
now, clothed in the simple words, " What can I 
do i'— What can I do for them f " Oh ! if she could 
hut get on ! — could but improve herself enough 
in the next half-year, to profit by her acquire- 
ments — to earn something afterwards by writing, 
or translating, or something ; enough to get Arthur 
a new coat ; or perhaps to pay halta-year's school- 
ing; or perhaps — but Blanch checked her imagina- 
tion in its flight, though enough deep thought re- 
mained to absorb her intensely ; but, like a good 
sister as she was, she did not forget her promise 
to Carrie and Emma, but waded through the be- 
ginning of their grand romance (entitled, " Ethel- 
drede and Lnogene ; or, a Tale of the Crusaders," 
and filling up three old copybooks, in round-hand 
between the lines,) before she went to bed. 





CHAPTEE m. 



THE OLD EECTOE. 



" * A genuine Priest,' 
The Shepherd of his flock ; or as a King 
Is styled when most affectionately praised, 
The Father of his people. Such is he ; 
And rich and poor, and young and old, rejoice 
Under his spiritual sway. He hath youch^ed 
To me some portion of a kind regard 
And somethmg also of his inner mind 
Hath he impariked ; but I speak of him 
As he is known to all. The calm delights 
Of unambitious piety he chose 
And learning's solid dignity ; — ^though bom 
Of knightly race nor wanting powerml friends, 
Thither in prime of manhood he withdrew 
From academic bowers. He loved the spot — 
•Who does not love his native soil ? — he prized 
The ancient moral character, composed 
Of simple manners, feeling unsuppressed 
And undisguised, and strong and serious thought." 

WoBDSWOBTH. The Excuriion, 

LANCH awoke iinusuaJly early the next 
morning, full of new thoughts, and 
plans, and "aspirations." She flung 
open her window, and all summer 
sounds came in ; — the singing of the early bird«k \ 
the humming of the bees in the fto^eu^ oi >2tL<6 




\ 
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honeysuckle whicli half covered the wall of the 
house ; the whetting of the old man's scythe, who 
was Mr. Mostyn's factotum, and who was just 
setting to work to mow the lawn this dewy morn- 
ing ; and the distant sheep-beUs from the Downs, 
where the shepherd-boys were already driving out 
their flocks from their night's shelter in the fold ; 
— all these sweet sounds fell on Blanch's ear 
that bright summer's morning. On some natures 
such moments of enchantment, when all earthly 
beauties seem combined to give a transient gleam 
of Paradise, have an enervating and dreamy influ- 
ence. Blanch's mind was too well regulated, 
however, and too much under her own control, for 
this to be the case with her. Besides, there were 
so many matter-of-fact things to be done ; things 
that must be done somehow, and which there were 
few hands to do; that she knew she ought to make 
haste and dress, that she might go and see how 
she could be most useful. These happy matter- 
of-fact duties! they are so good for woman's mind; 
and, where they really abound, preserve her so 
effectually from aU the morbid suffering so often 
caused by a romantic imagination and a nervous 
temperament, that none should ever complain of 
having too much work ready to their hand. 
Blanch did not neglect her toilet, however. One of 
her mother's daily fears was lest the degree of 
" scramble," whicn is unavoidable in a large family 
with but few servants, should make her girls un- 
neat and slatternly ; and so, from their first begin- 
ning to dress themselves (which happened when 
they left the nursery at eight years old), she made 
a point of giving great encouragement and occa- 
sional little rewards to the one who appeared neat- 
est and best dressed. Blanch looked very bright 
as she came out of her little room, in a clean pink 
muslin frock, with white linen cuffs and collar ; a 
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black silk apron, and a piece of black velvet round 
her throat, lastened with her only valuable orna- 
ment ; a small blue enamelled brooch studded with 
E earls, and containing her father's and mother's 
air. She hastened to the nursery first, where old 
nurse was delighted to resign Ahce and Ann into 
her hands, while she herself proceeded to take up 
Master Aubrey, the most unruly of the family, as 
the youngest is ofttimes wont to be. Blanch 
finished dressing the little girls, and, having heard 
them say their prayers, and taught them each one 
verse out of the Bible, she took them down with 
her into the garden, and made them hold her 
baskets, while she gathered a dish of fresh straw- 
berries and a bunch of beautiful roses to adorn the 
breakfast-table. 

" That looks like Blanch being at home !" said 
Mrs. Mostyn, pointing to the plate of fruit neatly 
set out on fresh dewy green leaves, and the crim- 
son German glass vase full of lovely roses. 

Blanch was richly repaid for her trouble by the 
look of love both father and mother gave her. Oh, 
how life is beautified by such little things if people 
would but think so, and not despise " the day of 
small things,*^ After breakfast Blanch was longing 
to go to a great friend she had, who lived about 
two miles from Thorpe Mandeville, and was the 
Bector of the adjoining parish. He was the 
greatest possible contrast to Blanch in aU ways ; a 
tall old man, with very bushy grizzly eyebrows, 
and a stiff, awkward maimer ; but Mr. Mowbray 
was Blanch's godfather ; he had taken a great 
flEuicy to her, fi^m a child — had taught her French 
and German, and bestowed great pains on her 
education — and her great hope for all her plans 
and aspirations rested on his approval." It was no 
use telling them to Mr. or Mia. Mostyn. Mr. 
Mostyn was too busy, and would have c^^buOti^^ 



1 
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them all with a " Nonsense, my dear child !" and 
Mrs. Mostyn would only have cned at the thoughts 
of her favourite Blanch thinking of what she would 
have called, "sacrificing herself so." So Blanch 
knew her natural and best adviser was Mr. Mow- 
bray, to whom all questions about her education 
had always been referred, and determined on seek- 
ing him out the very first leisure moment she 
could find. That, however, was slow in coming. 
Mrs. Mostyn felt unusually languid and poorly 
that morning. "Blanch, dear, do go and order 
dinner for me," she said, " and talk to the cook 
about making some preserves. I think the chil- 
dren might gather some of the fruit now you are 
at home to look after them." And after that 
Blanch had to give Carrie and Emma a music 
lesson, which was always her office ; but the firat 
after a long cessation never failed to be a iarial 
both to pupU and teacher ; there was so much to 
wwleam, and so many bad habits to correct, that 
had crept in during the long practising by them- 
selves. Then, as a reward for tolerable patience 
during the lesson, Blanch discussed the story they 
were writing, and speaking of it carefully and ten- 
derly as of a thing very near their hearts, and 
which for some weeks past had been the glory and 
delight of their lives, she yet ventured to suggest 
that they might find it difficult to go on if uiey 
killed all their principal personages before the end 
of the fourth chapter ; as when she finished the 
third Etheldrede and her betrothed had both pe- 
rished; and Imogene, after sundry hair-breaath 
escapes from drowning and burning, was lying at 
the point of death in the dungeon of a castle on 
the Ehine. The suggestion was taken in good 
part, and Carrie and Emma promised to think 
seriously of it, and accordingly shut themselves up 
together immediately after the early dinner. Mr. 
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Mostyn went to see a sick parishioner, and Mrs. 
Mostyn undertook to mind Aubrey who had a 
cold and could not go out, while Nurse took Alice 
and Ann a walk ; the boys went fishing, and Blanch 
was at last quite free to set off for Netherby — Mr. 
Mowbray's home. Very happy she felt as she 
climbed the hill she had to cross, and her foot 
pressed once again the soft thymy turf of her na- 
tive downs. There was somethmg very like the 
sea in that broad expanse of wild smooth hill and 
dale, with no trees, save in the sheltered hoUows 
between the hills, and a refreshing breeze generally 
blowing over it. Nero bounded along by Blanch's 
side, carrying her basket, in which she had put her 
theme which Mr. Mowbray had written her word 
he wanted to see, and one or two other attempts 
at writing which she had taken out of her portfolio, 
all unfinished as they were, in order that he might 
judge the better if tnere were any chance of her 
succeeding in her wish. From time to time the 
dog rushed forward as if to spend his spirits in 
the fresh wind; but he was ever in a moment 
again by Blanch's side, thrusting his great black 
nose into her hand as if to remind her she was not 
alone. Margaret would have been surprised if 
she had seen the quiet Blanch racing him down 
the last hill into Netherby ; but her native air had 
wound her up to an unusual state of excitement, 
mental and bodily, and her countenance was 
beaming when she arrived at Netherby. She 
passed along the outside of the Churchyard wall, 
casting a look of love on the beautiful old Church 
with its square grey tower and long low body ; 
and, using a privilege .vouchsafed to her alone, she 
and Nero entered the Rectory garden by a wicket 
gate, and advanced boldly to Mr. Mowbray's study 
window. The Eectory was a taU, square, ugly, 
yellow house, with most unpictureac^"b ^'wmi- 
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windows ; but it was a substantial good house, 
with plenty of room for books, and a pretty view 
out of the window, and that was all Mr. Mowbray 
cared about ; so he spent all he could afford on 
his Church and parish, and never dreamt of bea- 
tifying his own house. He was now seated in the 
studv, and the glass doors, which opened down to 
the floor, wide open ; but he himself so absorbed 
in a great brown folio volume which lay before 
him that he never heard Blanch's light step, and 
was only awoke to a sense of her presence by Nero, 
who, wearjring of standing stock still contemplating 
the old Sector, as Blanch was doing, began wag- 
ging his long tail with such energy that it gave 
several reverberating knocks against the glass door. 

" Come in ! eh, Nero ! What's that ? Nero ! 
Blanch ! my child !" cried the old Sector, starting 
up, and upsetting two blotting-books full of loose 
papers and a dictionary, while he stepped forward 
to enfold Blanch in his long lanky arms ; " So 
you are come home, and come to see your old 
godpapa the first thing! Unspoilt stiU, eh, 
Blanch?" 

"I trust so," said Blanch, earnestly; "but I 
deserve no credit for coming to see you, dear 
uncle, (for so, by his desire, she always called Mr. 
Mowbray,) because I want so much to consult 
you about things." 

" Nothing wrong at home, I hope, eh ?" said 
Mr. Mowbray, in his sudden way. " Neither &- 
ther nor mother look very weU, en ?" 

" No," said Blanch, too much used to his abrupt 
manner to be frightened, as many would have 
been at his remark. " I perceived thpy were not 
looking so when I left them, and I thmk papa is 
worried. It has been an expensive year, you 
know, with my schooling and -Arthur's too. I am 

' lyed to think how much I have cost them !" 
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" Come home, then," said Mr. Mowbray, looking 
at her fondly. 

" So I will, dear uncle, in six months," said 
Blanch. ''Mamma wished me to stay a whole 
year ; and I feel now, if God gives me nealth and 
strength, I can get on more perhaps in the next 
six months than in the last six years of my life. 
You know yon always said I wanted a little am- 
bition to help me on ; and now I feel as if I had 
so earnest a wish to improve myself, and for such 
a reason too, that I must get on ; but you know I 
am so stupid, it vnll be doubly hard for me .'" 

Mr. Mowbray gave her a fond glance as if he 
rather doubted the stupidity, and said, " "WeU ! 
what now?" as if prepared to hear something 
more important than usual. 

" I am almost afraid to tell you, dear uncle, for 
fear you should laugh ; it seems so absurd that / 
should have plans of that sort," replied Blanch ; 
"but, do you know, I really gained tne prize with 
my theme which I have brought you to read? 
(Don't look at it now, please, but keep it till I am 
gone ; I have written the rules all about it on the 
top.) And this has made me so hopeful — so con- 
ceited, I siippose, you will say, — I have been 
thinking if 1 could ever — if I could, by giving all 
the time I can spare from real duties, you know, 
to work hard — by translation, or anything, get a 
little money to help Arthur on with — but you are 
laughing at me !" 

So ! Mr. Mowbray was not laughing ; the ex- 
traordinary contortion he made just' then of his 
-grizzlv eyebrows was done to prevent crying ; for, 
in spite of all his stem looks, he was very easily 
moved to tears ; but he commanded himseli to say 
in an unusually gruff voice, " I vnll think about it, 
child ! I wiU thi^ about it !" 

"Oh, thank you!" cried Blanch-, fox tfcda ^^» 
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far more encouragement than she had dared to ex- 
pect ; " and jrou will tell me in a day or two —if I 
might try — if I should tell Mrs. Seagrave — if I 
may think of it as a plan in short ? I found two 
other scraps of writiiig I did at school last night. 
I have brought them, too, for you to see ; one is a 
translation, the other — " 

" An imagination?" suggested Mr. Mowbray. 

"Oh, no, dear uncle! You know I have no 
imagination ! only a Httle village story written 
down — a simple matter-of-fact. The girl I wrote 
you word about, who shares my room, has done 
me good I think, though we were never great 
friends ; but there is something about her so very 
suggestive — it makes me think." 

" That is a great thing at any rate," replied Mr. 
Mowbray, and so they talked on ; he gradually, 
by short questions, drawing out Blanch's thoughts, 
plans, and feelings, till at last the church-bell be- 
gan to go for his afternoon service. 

" Now shut up Nero," he said, " and come into 
Church, and trv and forget your dreams for two 
whole days, and work hard at home as usual, and 
then come to me again, and I will give you an 
opinion." 

And Blanch committed Nero to a short solitary 
confinement in a dark stable, (to his great disgust 
and her own discomfort of mind subsequently,) 
and followed her uncle into Church. Ofliere we 
will leave them and close the chapter with the de- 
scription of the Church by the same hand with 
whose description of the Pastor we began it. 



Ul 



The portals of the sacred pile 
Stood open ; and we entered. On my frame, 
At such transition from the fervid air, 
A grateful coolness fell, that seemed to strike 
The heart, in concert with that temperate awe 
And natural reverence which the place inspired. 
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Not raised in nice proportions was the pile, 
But larpe and massy ; for duration built ; 
With pillars crowded, and the roof upheld 
By naked rafters intricately crossed. 
Like leafless underboughs, in some thick wood. 
All withered by the depth of shade above. 
Admonitory texts inscribed the walls. 
Each in its ornamental scroll enclosed." 

The Excursion^ Book 5. 





CHAPTEE IV. 




X SACEIFICE. 

" Some men can change their inner lives by power 
Akin to witchcraft's lawless transmutation, 
And, by a shock of feeling, in one hour 
Set their soul's helm to some new constellation." 

Fabeb. 

|HE three days of waiting certainly ap- 
peared unusuaUylong to Blanch. With 
aU her desire of entering into home 
duties, the anxiety that filled her mind 
made them appear unusually tedious. She thought 
the children tiresome, and then was shocked at 
herself for not taking her usual interest in thewu 
The day she was to have gone to Mr. Mowbray, 
too, it rained — -persevering, grey, steady rain, which 
made her mother say in her most decided tone, 
" Of course, Blanch, you will not think of walking 
four miles to-day," and compelled her to give up 
all thoughts of it. It was a trial of patience, and 
as such no doubt very useful. At last came a 
summer's day, lovely and bright as heart could 
wish to see. The children were all seized with a 
gardening mania ; and late in the afternoon Blanch 
was free to walk off to her friend. 
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So great was the influence of tliat cairn, soft day, 
tliat it even tempted Mr. Mowbray out, and Blanch 
did not find him in his study as usual, but under 
a large beech-tree on the lawn. Nero bounded 
forward to him, but at the word of command from 
his young mistress lay down still and motionless 
on the turf, and Blanch was soon seated beside 
him, looking up in the rector's face with her bright 
eyes. 

"Well, child," said Mr. Mowbray, "I have 
thought a good deal about you ; and first, do you 
reallv wish me to advise you ?" 

"Indeed I do," said Blanch, "most anxiously 
wish it !" 

" No doubt in a way, but that is not what I 
mean. I mean, do you intend to take my advice, 
even though it be not all pleasant, and some of it 
may seem difficult to act upon ?" 

" I do mean it fully, dear Uncle," said Blanch ; 
" but do tell me, do you agree to my plan — to my 
wishes, I mean?" 

" If jou are really in earnest," said the rector. 
" And if (which I am by no means sure of, Blanch) 
you have power and energy enough in your cha- 
racter to carry out your purpose patiently for 
years, I would bid you God speed, and help you 
on your way with all the counsel an old man like 
me can give. But I doubt your patience." 

"Do not doubt me!" cried Blanch, imploringly. 
** I will not mind trouble and work, indeed I will 
not." 

" No, not work, perhaps, but waiting ; how shall 
you like waiting ? If I have anything to do with 
the scheme, Blanch, I shall exact a promise from 
you — not to print, nor attempt to prmt, anything 
till you are past twenty !" 

" Oh !" groaned Blanch, " and I am but sixteen 
now. What a long, long time !" 



^ 
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" Tou are nearly seventeen, I tliink," remarked 
Mr. Mowbray. " September, is it not ? and that 
will soon be here ; and then you will have three 
years to practise in, for of course I do not mean 
vou should not write ; on the contrary ; only you 
have so much to learn, you will diminish your own 
chance of success if you will not wait. In the 
first place, you must learn English !" 

"English?" said Blanch, with a comic look of 
surprise. 

"Yes, Enfflisk,'" repeated Mr. Mowbray. And 
then he produced her writings, and picking out 
single sentences here and there, which, after a 
careful reading, he had underlined with his pencil, 
he showed poor Blanch so many bits of dreadfully 
bad grammar, such involved sentences, such repe- 
titions of words, and in some places such thorough 
nonsense, that in utter despair she exclaimed that 
she was sure she should never be able to write 
at all ! 

" Never is a long day," said Mr. Mowbray with 
a smile. " Do not be inconsistent, Blanch ; first 
three years is such a long, lonff time ; and then 
life is not long enough !" 

" I spoke hastily," said Blanch, blushing deeply. 
" Tou see how much I want a steady guide and 
adviser! I will promise to act by your advice, 
dear Uncle. But Arthur will have left school 
altogether !" 

"He will need help long after he has left 
school," said Mr. Mowbray. " What do you think 
of college ? or beginning m any profession ? Ah, 
these things want money !" 

" Everything does, I think," sighed Blanch. 

" Yes," said Mr. Mowbray. " It is a necessanr 
evil, and will be as long as we remain in this world. 
But now, Blanch, how am I to know that you are 
reaUy in earnest ?" 
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" How can I prove it," said Blanch, sadly, " even 
to myself? I can only my I will strive on pa- 
tiently and perseveringly in the hope of a success 
I may never attain. What else would you advise 
me to do ?" 

" As to practical directions of what you had bet- 
ter read and write for the purpose of improving 
yourself in writing, I will give you a written paper 
of the best I can make out. I should recommend 
your talking freely to Mrs. Seagrave on the sub- 
ject. She seems a sort of person who would un- 
derstand you if you revealed all your motives to 
her ; and then she may assist you materially." 

"I shall not mind telling her," said Blanch. 
" I am sure she will help me." 

" Another thing, too, I advise," said Mr. Mow- 
bray. "Tell that clever girl who shares your 
room — Margaret what's her name? — aU about 
•it." 

"Margaret Grant!" exclaimed Blanch. "I do 
not think I could !" 

"K you share the same room, and she is the 
superior person in intellect and attainments you 
described her, you had much better. Don't you 
see, you could get great advantage from talking 
on such subjects to one who is enthusiastic about 
them ? and she will like you better from being in- 
terested in the sort of thmg at all." 

" "Well, I suppose it is best !" said Blanch. "I 
wiU do it !" 

" That is right, child," said Mr. Mowbray, ap- 
provingly. " I will give you a book or two that 
will be of use, I think. Money, you know, I have 
not to give ; but is there not some sacrifice Tou 
could make for Arthur's present wants? some 
luxury you could deny yourself, as a sort, of 
earnest and pledge to yourself that you are really 
determined in your present course ?" 

E 
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" What could I give up ?" said Blanch, looking 
inquiringly at him. " I do not know what there 
is that I could do without, that would help him. 
I have no luxuries, I think !" 

" A luxury is what is not a necessary of life," 
said Mr. Mowbray, rather shortly ; " and some 
luxuries are expensive in themselves, besides the 
first cost. Pet animals, for instance!" and he 
looked at Nero. 

"Oh! dear 'Uncle !" cried poor Blanch. "You 
do not mean Nero, poor Nero ! What should I 
do without Nero ? No, I don't mean that !" she 
continued as fast as possible, seeing Mr. Mowbray 
looking rather shocked. " Of course I could do 
without him quite well, in such a home, with 
brothers and sisters and all. But is it really 
needfiil to make such a sacrifice? Would it do 
good?" 

" I am only suggestiQg, Blanch," said Mr. Mow- 
bray. "You must do fully and freely as you 
think best; but remember, nothing very great 
or good is or can be attained in this world 
without sacrificing something for it. You can- 
not be at a loss for many a word of high au- 
thority for this. This is * counting the coBt;' 
this is * not offering that which costs you nothing ;' 
if you give up what you don't care about, it is 
small merit ; but if you give up what you do really 
care for — " 

Mr. Mowbray stopped short, for he was actually 
afraid of his gruff voice getting tremulous, as he 
caught sight of the expression of face with which 
Blanch gazed at her four-footed friend, who, in 
his turn, after one earnest look with his lao^e 
bright eyes into her face, bent his great head for- 
ward and thrust his nose into her hand. 

" Don't, Nero !" exclaimed Blanch. " Quiet, sir !" 
then thinking she had spoken sharply, she flung 
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her arms round the dog's neck for a moment, and 
something very like a tear twinkled in her eye. 
" Do you mean that I must sell Nero, Uncle ?" she 
said in a low, clear, distinct tone, as if striving to 
make up her mind while she spoke. 

" There is no must in the case, dear child," re- 
plied Mr. Mowbray. "I only mean to remind 
you, as you have come to consult me what I think 
you can do to assist your brother, that you have 
nitherto been indulged in keeping an animal who 
adds something, however little, to the daily ex- 
pense of such a household as your father's, and 
by selling whom you could obtain enough money 
to fit Arthur out with a couple of suits of 
clothes." 

" Could I really ?" said Blanch ; " but I do sup- 
pose I might, for George told me he had been 
offered fourteen pounds for Nero's twin-brother. 
I will do it, Unde. I hope I shall do it cheer- 
fully, and not grudge it after," she added very 
humbly. " I think I shall not." 

They talked a little longer, and Blanch told Mr. 
Mowbray how she knew she should have no diffi- 
culty in meeting with a purchaser for Nero, for 
Margaret Grant was rich, and was indulged by 
her old uncle in every whim which could make her 
rather londy home more cheerful ; and she had 
often told Blanch how she longed for such a dog 
as she described her Nero, and that she would give 
a great deal to get one. " Ah ! but Nero is not 
to be bought !" Blanch had always ended with, 
perhaps with a little triumph in the tone, for 
which, it may be, she was now to be punished. 

Blanch and Nero had a very still and quiet walk 
home; no bounding down the thymy hills now; 
but a grave sad weight was on Blanch's heart; 
and yet not sad either, for mind and heart were 
bent on a good object, and she felt a tbxcib ol 
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pleasure when she thought of pouring the money 
into Arthur's hand. She went straight to her 
father and told him of her plan, begging him, how- 
ever, not to speak of it brfore the children till it 
was actually all settled. 

Mr. Mostyn was much pleased with Blanch, and 
evidently felt it was right under all the circum- 
stances to part with the dog. 

Blanch determined to write the letter that 
night. She discovered, on examining herself on 
the subject in the silence of her own chamber, 
that there was an additional pang to her feelings 
in the notion that Margaret G-rant, rather than a 
stranger, should become the owner of Nero. She 
rebuked herself sharply for the feeling the momeid} 
she became aware of its existence. She felt it was 
very wrong not to be glad that one, who she knew 
would appreciate him and treat him kindly, should 
possess him ; but yet she could not say that she 
felt so ; and it was with a sort of pride at tku» 
punishing herself to the utmost that she sat down 
to write to Margaret. Her letter was short and 
perhaps a little stiff, but very straightforward. 

" Mt deab Maboaeet, 

" You will be surprised at receiving a lettw 
from me ; and I am not quite sure where you vte 
now, but I will direct to the Archdeacon's. Cir- 
cumstances have occurred (which I will explain to 
you when we meet) which make me wish to -sell 
my large dog — as good a one as anybody ever had. 
I remember you said you wished to buy one, and 
therefore I write first to offer him to you. He 
price is fourteen pounds. That was offered for 
i^ero's brother, and therefore I have fixed to keep 
to that price. If you reaUy wish to have him, he 
shall be sent by train as soon as I receive your 
directions about it. I suppose we shall meet ab 
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Mrs. Seagrave's on the llth ; and now I will con- 
clude mj letter, beggng you to believe me, 

" V ery sincerely yours, 

" Blaijch MosTTisr. 
" P.S. — Do not scruple to tell me if you have 
changed your mind." 

Two or three posts elapsed before Blanch re- 
oeiTed a,nj answer. 

" What can make you so anxious for the post, 
Blanch P" inquired Carrie once or twice, as Blanch 
could not restrain a slight fidgetiness when the 
letters were expected. 

" I am expecting a letter, certainly," she replied 
jdi a light tone^ '^ but I aon sorry I seem so impa- 
tient!" 

" No, not inpatient exactly," said Carrie. " Only 
you tur& first red and then pale, and look so an- 
xious, you Mght^i me !" 

'^lliere is bk> need^" said Blanch; and at that 
moment her &.ther came in with the letters, and 
banded her ona It contained a few lines fi*om 
Maa^aret, thaELkiug her for remembering her wish, 
aaxd assuring her she should be delighted to pos- 
ams ISTero, The rest of the letter was filled up by 
dzreetifons f(xp his journey ; and an order on a Lon- 
don banker for fourteen pounds was enclosed. 
Blanch's heart bounded with mingled joy and 
sotrow. She begged her father to come out in 
the garden with ner, and showed him her money, 
and then begged the old pony-carriage (which 
AHihmr so disrespectfially called the rattle-trap) 
might take her and Arthur that afbemoon to Win- 
chester. " And let poor Nero go- by the carrier, 
please, papa," said Blanch, " and then he will be 
gone b^ore we come back !" 

So Blanch went with Arthur to Winchester, and 
by the way she unfolded her plan to. the aatoni&lifi^^ 
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boy, and giving liim a £5. note for his school ex- 
penses, subscriptions, and pocket-money, told him 
that he should be measured for a new suit of 
clothes that very afternoon, and in what way she 
had obtained the money for him. Arthur was 
deeply touched by his sister's generosity, but bit- 
terly grieved at the loss of Nero, although he was 
at the same time sincerely grateful for the removal 
of what had been to him the cause of real discom- 
fort in his school life. 

Blanch dreaded not a little having to tell the 
" intermediates," as Arthur called Carrie, Emma^ 
Alice, and Ann, of the departure of their well-be- 
loved four-footed playfellow, when she got home ; 
and to soften the trouble in some measure, she 
bought a pair of canary-birds for Carrie and Emma. 
When she came home, Blanch deposited her cage 
in the school-room, and went at once in search of 
Carrie. She could not find her anywhere, and 
was puzzled as to what could have become of her, 
until she at last bethought herself of looking in 
the root-house in their garden. There she &MUid 
Emma with a very doleful countenance, and tiie 
roU of MS. copy-books in her hand, and Oazrie 
sitting in a wheelbarrow, sobbing audibly. Blandi 
was a good deal alarmed at first, and not a Utiile 
relieved when she found that the cause of grief 
was merely the affecting description of the desUi 
of Imogene, in their own story, read aloud by 
Emma so pitifully as to harrow both their hearts. 

Yery cautiously did Blanch proceed to relate 
her news, but Carrie and Emma both admired her 
so very much for giving up her dog for such a pur- 
pose, and thought it would make ^^ so pretty a story y^ 
and Alice and Ann were so delighted with the 
canary-birds, that on the whole the separation 
from Nero was borne more philosophically than 
Blanch had dared to expect. Aubrey alone roared 
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lustily on the occasion, nor could he be pacified by 
the assurances and explanations Emma copiously 
gave him, of the use Nero's money would be in 
getting Arthur new clothes. 

"What for Arthur no get clothes, and keep 
Nero ?" was the only reply he would vouchsafe to 
it all ; nor was he at all quieted till Blanch carried 
him off to her own room to try the merits of some 
sugar^jJums of a new kind, that morning imported 
from Winchester. 

"He is come! oh, Blanch, he is come!" cried 
Carrie and Emma simultaneously, as they rushed 
into Blanch's room a few days after. 

" Oh, such a strange-looking, awkward, imcouth 
creature I" sighed Carrie. 

"So rough," said Emma; "and with such an 
odious, odiovs squeaky voice !" 

" But who is it ?" inquired Blanch, as soon as 
she was allowed to speak. 

" Morgan Arthur Macdonald," said Carrie, with 
a ludicrous imitation of the manner in which the 
new pupil pronounced his own name, which sent 
Emmft into fits of laughter, and provoked a grave 
relmke and exhortation from Blanch. 

Alter a very serious conversation, about the 
necessity of their being very sedate and careful in 
their behaviour before this new inmate, Blanch 
went down with her sistfers to tea ; but it must be 
confessed that her gravity could hardly stand his 
first appearance, or allow her to make a tolerably 
courteous return to the very low bow with which 
he honoured her. 

*" Morgan Arthur," or as the children imme- 
diately named him, " Morgiana," was very tall, and 
particularly ungraceful in his movements ; he had 
red hair, rather a wide mouth, small twinkliag 
eyes, and particularly large hands, which he had 
a way of balancing in front of him, as if they we;ve> 
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loose at the wrists, or, at best, only fastened there 
with a large hook and eye. "When he spoke, it 
was in a peculiarly high-pitched voice, and with a 
strong Scotch accent ; and the few remarks he ven- 
tured to make, expressed great surprise at all he 
saw aroimd him. Mr. Mostyn looked very grave, 
and quite oppressed by this strange addition to his 
family circle. Mrs. Mostyn was evidently not a 
little uncomfortable, from her extreme anxiety 
about the children all behaving well; the elder 
ones sat stiffly and silently on their chairs ; the 
younger ones giggled ; and altogether, Blanch be- 
gan seriously to doubt the wisdom of the step that 
her father had taken. 

After a long silence, Mrs. Mostyn expressed a^ 
hope the stranger would find his room comfortable. 
" Ah, it's all very weel," he replied ; " and a pretty 
prospect, too ; but it's rather close to the nursery." 

" You are not used to children, perhaps," said 
Mrs. Mostyn ; " but Aubrey is getting a big boy 
now, and Anne has almost left off being a nursery- 
child ; SO I hope you wiU not find them much an- 
noyance." 

" Oh, I can put up with them very weel, no 
doubt. Ma'am," said Morgan, with a sort of bow 
to Mrs. Mostyn, evidently thinking he had made 
a very polite speech ; while she contemplated him, 
much as an elderly hen would gaze if a dog had 
suddenly appeared in the midst of her chickens, 
and immediately told Aubrey to go up stairs, and 
the rest (who had remained longer than usual 
round the tea-table, for the amusement of gaping 
at the stranger,) to disperse to their usual em- 
ployments. 

" Shall I carry you up stairs, young gentleman ?" 
said Morgan to little Aubrey, by way of making 
friends; to which Aubrey, who always enjoyed 
getting grown-up people into his service, and was 
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a thorougli little domestic tyrant in the family, 
concisely repKed, "'Es, you s*all." So Morgan, 
taking him up "pick-a-back," began to run up 
towai»ds the nursery with him ; but not being a 
native of the house, and therefore unaccustomed 
to the slippery polished stairs, he fell prostrate at 
the top of the first flight, and slid down to the- 
bottom with a noise fike thunder ; and Aubrey, 
though perfectly unhurt, screamed frantically, 
while the whole family rushed to the bottom of 
the stairs — an attention which Morgan appeared 
to take entirely as bestowed on himself, comforting 
them with repeated assurances that he was " not 
much bruised." Poor Mrs. Mostyn could hardly 
hold up her head the rest of the evening, from the 
intense headache which the sudden fright had 
brought on ; but sleep, even when she went to bed, 
was impossible, for she was half smothered by the 
smell of a very bad cigar, in which Morgan, who 
baud the room over hers, was indulging. "That 
dreadful boy !" said Mrs. Mostyn to herself. " I 
dare say he is setting the curtains on fire, or some- 
thing, this very moment ! I know I shall never 
lave' a day's peace while he is in the house ; no, 
never !" 

Next morning, Mr. Mostyn extracted a solemn 
promise from his pupil, that he would never smoke 
except in the garden, and there only once a day. 

"What do you think of him, papa?" iaquired 
Blanch the next morning, as she found her father 
gasing out of the window at Morgan, who was 
pacing up and down the garden, with a book in 
his hand. " I have been longing to ask you ever 
since he came into the house, and have never had 
an cmportunity till now." 

"Think of him, child?" said Mr. Mostyn. 
" Why, I think he is a very curious specimen in 
fifttural history of a genus I nev^ studied beibt^^ 
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and I shall be some time making him out; but 
there's good stuff in him, too ; he'U make a scholar 
some day, and is before most young men in G^reek 
now. He seems to have a turn for natural his- 
tory, too ; he has bewitched Charlie, and Alfred 
also, with some stories about a pet squirrel and an 
otter that he had. But what is he about now ?" 

He might well ask ; for Morgan had thrown his 
book on the grass, crouched his tall form into a 
low bent position, and with his large hands resting 
open on his knees, was gazing intently at a hole in 
the low stone wall which surrounded the old well 
in the rectory garden. " Let us ask him what he 
has discovered there," said Mr. Mostyn, stepping 
out of the low window, and giving a hand to 
Blanch ; and then advancing gently towards Mor- 
gan, he asked him if there was any curiosity to be 
seen in the old wall. 

"A nest, sir; a nest, I'm certain!" exclaimed 
the youth eagerly. " I saw a blue-bonnet go in, 
and it has not come out again yet ; just into that 
long narrow hole below the first row of stones." 

" A blue-bonnet ?" inquired Blanch. 

"He means a tom-tit," said her father; "and 
very pretty Httle fellows they are." 

" The hole goes so far bacK, I cannot weel reach 
the eggs," continued Morgan ; " but when the 
young are hatched, the mother won't leave them, 
and then I can enlarge the hole; perhaps, MIbs 
Blanch," he added, looking up timidly in Blanch's 
face, " you might fancy me to tame you one of the 
little birds. I can make him so very, very tame, 
he would come creeping up your gown, and sit on 
your shoulder." 

By degrees Morgan's peculiar talents developed 
themselves. There were few nests now to be 
found, as it was so late in the summer, that the 
had left off building except in cases where 
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their first brood had been disturbed ; but such as 
there were he discovered, and won all the children's 
hearts by showing them where they were. He 
caught a field-mouse, and succeeded in taming it 
for little Annie. He bought a magpie at a cot- 
tage, which some boys had reared, and soon made 
it so wonderfully tame, that, one wing being 
clipped, it would follow him all about the garden, 
and sit watching for his coming in the fork of a 
large laurel bush, always announcing its pleasure 
at sight of its master by a loud cry several times 
repeated. " Margate" (for that was the bird's 
name) always came when she was called, progress- 
ing very faat down the gravel walk in a series of 
long side-way hops, and muttering aU kinds of odd 
little sounds, which the children interpreted into 
words, though Morgan stoutly resisted Alfred's 
proposal of slitting her tongue with a shilling, to 
make her talk plainer. 

There was certainly something rather taking 
about Morgan, in spite of his ugliness and awk- 
wardness, and even of the provoking scrapes he was 
always getting into. He could be perfectly de- 
pended upon, when once he promised, at Mr. Mos- 
tyn's especial request, not to do a thing ; but the 
tnings he did do by way of amusement, were so 
extraordinary, it was utterly impossible to guess 
at or provide against them, till they had actually 
happened. Fishing was one of his most innocent 
amusements, and little harm ensued from that in a 
general way, except that Mrs. Mostyn's carpets 
BiifiTeFed considerably in their appearance, from the 
black muddy boots in which he regularly returned. 

" Blanch," said Mr. Mostyn, next time they were 
alone together, " I wish you would find that poor 
boy some reasonable employment. You talk of 
laying out a new garden for yourself on the lawn, 
now that the artichoke-bed has swallowed u]j yo\ic 
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old childisli domain ; and I am sure Morgan would 
be too happy to do all the hard work for yon, and 
it might perhaps }ieep him out of mischief." 

So Blanch formally engaged Morgan as her gar- 
dening assistant. And they planned and measi^ed; 
and drew out a very pretty httle garden in the turf, 
with a Maltese Cross in the centre, and a waving 
narrow bed, like the ribbon of some order, sur- 
rounding it in a circle a little way off, and accord- 
ing well with the irregularities of the sloping bank 
on which it was cut out. The measuring and cut- 
ting out, and wheeling away the turf to a distant 
part of the kitchen-garden, where Carrie and Emm» 
were constructing a "terrace," took up a goo^ 
many days ; and digging and preparing the bordwB 
thoroughly, took a good many more; and Mr. 
Mostyn congratulated himself not a little on his 
scheme having answered so well, and gave the in- 
dustrious labourer his due meed of praise. On 
the tenth day, however, Morgan was missing. 
Breakfast, dinner, and tea, passed without any 
tidings of him ; and the whole house was seriously 
uneasy. Nothing was known of him, but that the 
housemaid had seen him walk quietly out of the 
front-door about six o'clock that morning. ** And 
he has not even taken his rod with him !" cried 
his faithful adherent, Charlie, in a tone of great^ 
despair. 

About half-past seven in the evening a shout 

Sroclaimed Morgan's approach; and in he came, 
usty, weary, pale, and foot-sore, with a large 
basket of verbenas in his hand, which he deposited 
before Blanch. 

" Oh, Mr. Macdonald !" said Mrs. Mostyn, " how 

could you make us all so uncomfortable, and stay 

away all day without even informing my husband 

about it?" 

" I forgot, I quite forgot !" cried Morg^ look- 
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ing very ruefiil, for he knew it must be a bad case 
indeed, when Mrs, Mostyn began finding fault. 
" I quite forgot ; I ought to have asked leave. But 
Miss Blanch said she liked scarlet verbenas ; and 
I heard there was a nursery-garden at Southamp- 
ton, so I walked there and back, only I lost my 
way, and came round by Winchester. 

" By "Winchester !" exclaimed Blanch. " How 
tired you must be ! Why, you must have walked 
twenty miles !" 

" I dare say it was twenty," said Morgan. " But 
I have got the plants, and we can set them to- 
morrow ; and so it is all vOTy weel, if the minister 
is not angry with me. 1 ou said I might help 
Miss Blancn in the garden, you know, sir," he 
added, with an appealing glance at Mr. Mostyn, 
iwhom he generally called " the minister," with a 
peculiar Scotch intonation of the word. 

" I did, certainly, my dear fellow," replied Mr. 
Mostyn. "I cannot deny it. But I think, in 
^ture, I must limit your walks to ten miles, or 
'tliareabouts, if you please ; and we should be less 
iuneasy, if you would always tell us when you 
jnean to be out longer than usual." 

" Certainly I will," replied Morgan meekly, and 
•very thankful to escape so easily. 






CHAPTER V. 
maegaeet's studio. 

NT) now, wliile Blanch was useftil and 
beloved in her own home, let us turn 
and take a glance at Margaret in 
hers. Margaret was beloved at home, 
but certainly not useftd: so far as the lives of 
these young girls had hitherto been passed, it 
seemed as u Blanch had been bom to minister, 
and Margaret to be ministered to. 

Margaret's home was a ^e old red brick house 
standing in a smaU park, about ten miles £rom a 
sleepy, quiet, cathedral town. It was built upon 
elevated ground, and overlooked a wide level 
country ; and there was a garden terrace, where 
rows of hollyhocks grew, which commanded a view 
of the sea, and whence one could see, on a fine 
day, the break of the waves seven miles off, and 
the gHtter of white sails where the sun touched 
them. It was a beautiful and desirable old house, 
and had a flat roof, safe for walking on; and 
there, when Margaret was a child, she had often 
come with her nurse, and looked down into the 
tops of the elm-trees (which were grouped near 
the house on the south side,) and watched the 
mother rooks feeding their young, for she could 
look down into the nests, and count the eggs. It 
was a quiet and happy home to Margaret, though 
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to many young people of her age it would have 
appeared inexpressiblY dnU; for almost all its 
visitors were grave clergymen, and though the 
Archdeacon was very hospitable to this particular 
class of visitors, he considered himself mr too old 
to enter into general society, and accordingly 
Margaret was growing up in a state of considera- 
ble isolation. 

Margaret reached home at about eleven o'clock 
on a glorious August morning, having slept at the 
cathedral town, and when she had greeted the old 
servants, some of whom were little younger and 
much more infirm than her uncle, she rushed up 
to her room, and hastily took ofi" her walking dress, 
for she had learned to be more independent of her 
nurse than formerly, much to that personage's 
anger and disappointment. She then ran up an- 
other flight of stairs, into a long corridor, at the 
end of which, and screened off by a curtain, was a 
third flight of steps, very narrow, very steep, and 
somewhat dark ; Margaret dashed up them with 
the eagerness of a mother going to her child ; they 
led to a door, only one door, it was of oak, and 
had a heavy branched lock upon it ; she turned 
the key, and ran into the room within, with a 
beating heart of exultation and delight. It was 
her own room that she had entered, her study, 
her estate, her property, her world. 

It was about thirty feet long, and eight feet 
high ; had a casement at either end, and a space 
of gloomy shadow in the middle ; its southern end 
waa flooded with sunshine now; and Margaret 
hastened to open the casement, for being just 
under the leaden roof, this study of hers was of 
tropical temperature. Ivy was climbing almost all 
over this casement; and the rugged floor and 
yellow-washed walls were besprinkled with sha- 
dows of ivy leaves : dose to the window stood «» 
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table, tlie only piece of furniture, excepting a 
wooden chair, that the place afforded. And the 
floor ! who shall describe the heterogeneous mass 
of property which the sun was then shining upon, 
as it lay on the floor of Margaret's study ! There 
were piles of books, dusky, old, unbound, and in 
some cases ragged : there were tools, a real saw, 
and multitudes of Httle graving tools of different 
sorts, lying among sawdust ; for Margaret was 
learning wood-carving : there were likewise half- 
finished specimens of her carving lying about the 
room, also reposing on sawdust ; for she had left 
this den in a state of disorder, and given strict 
orders that it should not be touched till her return. 

A Httle further, where the shade gave them a 
softened melancholy look, were numerous busts 
Jfrom the antique ; plaster casts of pillars, of tombs, 
of animals, all piled in disorder, with the men's 
and women's heads on the top, and a layer of dust 
among the hair and the raiment of each, which 
gave them the peculiar satin-like softness so much 
admired by connoisseurs. Margaret had been 
drawing from the casts, and the unfinished head 
of a Hebe was still on the easel ; and Margaret 
had been modelling in clay ; and there was a boaar d 
with a highly creditable Medusa's head upon it, 
only waiting till the power should come to 
finish it. 

Farther on, there were various maps and plans 
on the walls, these she had drawn herself; and 
there were geological specimens on the floor — ;ain'- 
monites, large leg-bones of animals, that she had 
dug out of the Suffolk crag ; and large coUecta<»i8 
of stones, with scales, bits of shell, and bits of 
wood, protruding from them ; and all kinds of 
treasures from the blue lias of Dorsetshire. 

This might have been thought enough for one 
joom ; but no, under the north window was another 
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pile of books, and on the floor of one side was a 
collection of birds' nests, and on the other side 
stood a harp, Margaret's favourite instrument. 
Most of its strings were broken, and it was quite 
unfit for playing upon at that time, such being 
always the case with harps unless they belong to 
heroines in certain books. K Margaret had been 
such a heroine, she would have found her harp in 
perfect tune, have instantly flung her arms around 
it, and drawn from it strains of most delicious 
melody ; but she was not ; consequently she did 
not feel aggrieved, though she knew it would cost 
nearly two hours of trouble to string it and put 
it in tune again. 

Margaret, as we said before, opened the case- 
ment ; and then she turned and gazed down the 
long narrow apartment, and drew a deep breath, 
and took some exulting turns from window to 
window ; and then she sat down on her wooden 
chair, and leaned her elbows on the table, and 
began to think. Her desk was on the table, full 
of foolscap paper, for she loved to write upon a 
large page. 

" It is quite true," thought Margaret ; " Blanch 
was right. She said my talents would come to 
nothing, if the objects I strove for were always 
changing. There is my Hebe, how enthusiastic I 
was about her^ and yet after I thought of beginning 
to carve, and saw Miss Mitchell's roses that she 
had done, I forgot the Hebe, and all I could do 
was nothing ; and the wood-carving became quite 
a passion with me, till I had nearly finished my 
bunch of grapes, and my Sancho Panza. Now I 
do not care for it particularly ; I care about writ- 
ing, and writing only. What a pity it is." 

Yes, it was a great pity, and Margaret's reflec- 
tions were salutary on the subject ; but she had 
not continued them long, when her nurse knocked 

P 
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at the door and told her luncheon was ready. 
"And, Miss G-rant, dear," proceeded the nurse, 
"you* wouldn't mind the room being cleaned up a 
bit, would you ?" 

" What do you want to clean it for ?" said Mar- 
garet ruefully ; " it does very well." 

" It's covered with chips and shavings and all 
manner of dirt," said the old woman ; " and it 
looks so, to see a young lady with chips fringing 
her petticoats." 

" Well," Margaret began, " if you would take 
care not to touch my casts." 

" Not dust the images !" said the nurse mourn- 
foUy. 

" No, not one of them !" cried Margaret. 

The nurse mused. " There was an Italian man 
here," she said, "with the beautifullest images 
that ever I see, only half an hour since : he had 
two cats that shook their heads, and pitchers just 
like washing-pitchers, only it would be awkward 
to pour anything out of them ; and some girls 
dancing that were as natural as could be, Miss, 
only their petticoats were so scanty, it seemed a 
wonder how they could any ways jump so high in 
them. If you did not mind having some clean 
images instead of these ?" 

" Clean images !" cried Margaret, her eyes 
sparkling with anger and alarm. 

" Well, weU, Miss," said the old woman sootli- 
ingly ; " it's just as people think. I thought you 
might like some new ones ; and me and Mrs. 
G-reen was thinking of clearing away these cracked 
ones, and getting some new ones for a surprise, 
Miss, while you were at luncheon. The Italian 
man isn't out of the gates yet ; we could very easy 
fetch him back." TWs was added in a persuasive 
tone. 

" Don't think of such a thing, nurse ; it was 
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very kind of you and Gfreen to wisli to please me ; 
but you could not annoy me more, than by med- 
dling with any of my things." 

"Veiy well, ma'am," said the nurse shortly; 
"then rll pick your gown over before you go 
down." So Margaret stood still while the fringe 
of chipB wa« cleared away ; and then, as a great 
concession, she gave leave for the cleaning of the 
floor, so far as removing the chips, sawdust, and 
other kindling (as the nurse disrespectftdly called it) 
was concerned, meaning by that expressive word, 
something fit to light fires with. 

She went down to luncheon, and found the 
Archdeacon with a letter in his hand. "Well, 
child," he remarked, " what do you think is going 
to happen? "Who do you think is coming here ?" 

"Ine Bishop," said Margaret promptly; for the 
Bishop was the only visitor of importance that 
she ever saw. 

" No, child. Look here, look at this letter." 

" An Indian letter !" cried Margaret. " "What 1 
do you mean to say. Uncle, that Q-erard is coming 
over ; Cousin Gerard G-rant ?" 

" Even so," replied the old gentleman, twinkling 
his black eyes and rubbing his hands ; " got two 
years' leave, after his illness ; packed up his traps ; 
sold his horses ; going to make my house his head- 
quarters ; be here, he says, almost so soon as his 

" It's more than ten years since I saw him," 
0aid Margaret, musing ; " and oh, how he used to 
tease me !" 

" How old is he now. Pussy ?" asked the old 
man ; " it's not that my memory fails, but I never 
could remember young people's ages." 

" He will be seven-and-twenty when I am seven- 
teen," said Margaret, " and that wiU be at Christ- 
mas." 
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" Indeed," said the Arclideacon. " Well, so long 
as he does not turn the house topsy-turvy, I shall 
be glad to see him, very glad ; quite a grown-up 
man, I declare." 

A grown-up man! Margaret looked amazed; 
he was already an old bachelor in her estimation. 

" Ring the bell," continued her uncle ; " and 
let a room be got ready for him ; he may be here 
any day or hour. Seven-and-twenty ; bless me !" 

" He is only six-and-twenty at present. Uncle." 

" Young peoplb shoot up uke mushrooms now- 
a-days. &reen (to the housekeeper, who then 
entered) — G-reen, Mr. Gerard is coming home, 
coming directly, and I wish a room to be prepared 
for him, and one for his man ; let me see ; oh, 
here it is: 'I shall bring my black fellow with 
me, but he will sleep at my door ;' that is what 
Mr. G-rant says." 

Mrs. Green had been so aghast at hearing of 
this sudden return, that she gasped and said 
nothing ; but when the idea of the dark foreigner 
sleeping in the passage presented itself to her 
mind, she said faintly, " Bless us ! will Master 
Q-erard bring a Sambo with him, sir ? one of they 
poor creatures that throws themselves under Jug- 
ganot's car every year ?" 

" So it seems, Mrs. G-reen ; and you will please 
to prepare for him." 

" I expect he won't like our ways," said the old 
housekeeper, ruefully, not thinking of the master, 
but the man. " I've heard say that some of them 
folks eat their meat raw !" 

This old domestic being more than ten yearB 
younger than her master, he, of course, did not 
consider her to be at all past her work, thouffh to 
the impartial world she appeared rather childiek. 

" You had better cook some rice for him," said 
Margaret ; " and he can have a melon." 
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" Melon !" repeated the housekeeper. " O deary 
me ; servants eating melons, ma'am ! I expect 
there must be another frame then!" and then 
looking forlornly round, and receiving no further 
order, the old body withdrew, and began her pre- 
parations in a very weak and tearful frame of 
mind. 

All the rest of the day the uncle was in a verv 
restless and fidgety state ; he had dinner put off, 
he waited a long time for his tea, he had prayers 
an hour after the usual time, and at last, as he 
kissed Margaret when she retired to rest, he said, 
" 'Well, Pussy, I hope this young man won't dis- 
turb me, and make a noise in the house ; for I'm 
getting rather old — I'm getting decidedly old." 

Margaret replied that she hoped G-erard would 
be agreeable and affectionate ; his letters were al- 
ways a treat to his uncle, and she hoped his pre- 
sence would be. Having thus done her duty, she 
shut herself up, and began seriously to regret the 
coming of this said second-cousin, whom she re- 
membered a wild daring boy, noisy and energetic, 
and the plague of her little life when she was a 
child. 

She fell asleep, and no vision of black servants 
haunted her slumbers. It was a lovely summer's 
night, and though her window was open, she was 
not awakened by the sound about midnight of 
carnage wheels grating on the gravel. 

At the usual hour the next morning she was 
called, and greeted by the nurse with the tidings 
tihat Mr. G-rant had arrived, and that his black 
servant was then coming up stairs with his master's 
boots. 

Margaret felt annoyed ; but* she rose more 
quickly than usual, for she did not wish their 
guest to be down stairs before her. " So pleasant 
as I expected home to be," she thought, " audi ^o 
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mucli as I expected to enjoy myself up in my 
room ; and now all the country round will be 
calling on G-erard, and there "wiU never be any 
peace." 

She went down stairs, feeling excessively shy 
and awkward. A gentleman was standing with 
his back to her, talking to her uncle. 

" Here is Margaret," said the Archdeacon. " Of 
course you remember Margaret, my dear Gerard." 

The gentleman turned rather leisurely, and 
confronted her. "What! Margaret!" he said, 
in a tone of great amusement. "Is this little 
Margaret ?" and he seemed in the first moment of 
her approach to have intended to stoop and kiss 
her forehead ; but as if thinking better of it, he 
held out his hand and bowed. 

Margaret had nothing to say ; this was not the 
Gerard of her recollection ; she saw before her a 
gentleman-like young man, slightly languid in 
manner, but with eager eyes of the darkest grey, 
so dark that at a little distance they looked black. 
His eyebrows were thick and black, his whiskers 
dark, and his hair Hght ; his complexion would 
have been pale, but that travel in hot countries 
had darkened without precisely sun-browning it. 
He was very little above the middle height, but 
had a graceful figure, and such a general air of 
ease, and almost of languor, as made his earnest 
eyes look as if they had monopolized all the spirit 
and vehemence that remained to him for themselves. 

They sat down to breakfast, and Margaret was 
very glad that her occupation as tea-maker made 
her silence appear less awkward ; her cousin's 
calm easy manner, no less than his penetrating 
eyes, were trying to her ; and as he looked about 
him, at the eatables upon the table, at the furni- 
ture, and at the servant whenever he entered, it 
never occurred to her that his musing snule of ob- 
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seryatioii was owing to the length of time which 
had elapsed since he had tasted hot roUs and cool 
creamy butter, and the usual items of an English 
breakfast-table, since a white man had brought 
him his letters, and since he had set his feet upon 
a Turkey carpet. Now and then he looked at 
Margaret, and still it wafe with the same quiet 
musing smile. " Polly," he said at length, using 
the pet name of her infancy, " do you still love to 
make dirt pies ?" 

" Yes," answered Margaret, demurely. 

The Archdeacon looked up surprised. Gerard 
laughed. " Don't vou remember. Sir," he said, 
addressing him, " what a passion I used to have 
for modelling in clay ? Well, Polly used to get 
pieces of my clay whenever she could, and make 
pies of it, and stick it aU. over with ripe barberries." 

" I made a model of a Medusa," said Margaret, 
** before I went to school, but I could not do the 
hair to my mind." 

" Could not make it snakey enough, eh, Polly?" 
asked G-erard, with some interest. 

" "No, it was not that," replied Margaret ; " the 
snakes were real snakes, only snakes ; far too like 
mere specimens of the tribe ; and I could not im- 
part any of those ideal horrors to them without 
which the model had no merit." 

" Exactly so, Polly ; without which it must be 
only a dirt pie after all ! Tou should see some of 
the water-snakes of the East; slimy brutes that 
they are ; slinking about a boat with their heads 
out of water, and their ugly lower jaws hanging 
open; they would give you some ideas for your 
Medusa ; they have such a hideous leer in their 
wicked eyes." 

The Archdeacon could not exactly make out 
what his niece and nephew were talking about; 
and perhaps that was the reason why at that ttlo- 
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ment lie announced that, breakfast being over, he 
should ring for family prayers. He thus effectu- 
ally stopped the discussion on dirt pies for a time ; 
and when prayers were over, G-erard, who remem- 
bered some 01 the old servants, went up to speak 
to them ; and Margaret feeling her shy fit return, 
slipped out of the room', and ran up to her studio. 
Her own, she called it; but no sooner had she 
entered, than she remembered with dismay that 
this of old had been Gerard's garret, his studio, 
the place where he kept his chemicals, and where 
he carpentered and modelled. Terrible recollec- 
tion! Her eyes filled with tears at the bare 
thought of giving up her study. " Not one quiet 
hour have I had in it yet," she exclaimed aloud ; 
"and now, very likely, he will want to have it 
back again ; but at least I will have it this one 
morning, without caring how he amuses himself!" 
and so saying, she took down a volume of Eroissart's 
Chronicle, in the original Norman French, and 
began to read with intense earnestness and inte- 
rest. Nor did she notice the flight of time, till 
she heard a step on the stairs, and thought her 
nurse was come to call her down to luncheon. 

" I wonder (she said to herself) whether G-erard 
will notice that I have been absent, and ask where 
I have been ; if he should, I shall tell him ; calling 
this place my onm, of course. I dare say he will 
not remember it, though ; and if he does, I will 
not give it up without a struggle." 

The steps came on, and the door was opened ; it 
was Gerard. His deep eyes encountered ners, and 
his first look was one of surprise. " You here, 
Margaret !" Margaret made no answer. Gerard 
paced the room from end to end, and when he 
came up to her again, he said, as if amused, " What 
are you doing, PoUy, in this dusty hole ?" 

" This is where I spend my mornings when I am 
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at home," she replied ; and the words " You here," 
sounded still in her ears rather painfully; they 
had seemed to imply that G-erard still considered 
the place as his own, and had thought a good deal 
about it ; indeed, his very early visit to this old 
haunt was proof enough of itself. G-erard had 
sauntered to the Medusa. 

" Ah, very good indeed," he said ; " but the 
snakes, as you say, Polly, are mere adders ; that is 
why you have broken some of them off, I sup- 
pose." 

" Yes," said Margaret, stiU feeling very cross. 

" But I like the features," he continued ; " you 
have not fallen into the error of taking all feminine 
softness from the expression ; there is still grace, 
and a sort of piteous heartfelt isolation betrayed 
in the countenance." 

** I tried to give it that look," said Margaret, 
"because I thought it roused more painful feel- 
ings ; when you see beauty and wickedness in one 
person, you are more excited both to displeasure and 
to fear, than when ugliness and wickedness come 
together ; the snakey hair itself too would not be 
hadf so hateful on a man's head as on a woman's." 

"Very true, Polly," said Gerard, who had al- 
ready taken a lump of clay in his hand, and was 
lookmg about him for some water. "And you 
have been able to convey feminine beauty, and 
have failed with the terrible and loathsome part of 
the business; one reason I think is, that your 
snakes are too large, they look almost like 
sausages !" 

Margaret laughed in spite of herself. 

"And another reason is, that you have done 
away with the hair altogether. Now I would have 
locks of hair, real hair, wavy and sUky, and snakes 
should nestle and hiss in it and among it. If a 
fellow only stands a little way off from yowr Ma- 
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dusa, he is safe from the snakes ; but my idea of 
carrying out the spirit of the ancient and most 
horrid conception, would be to make some of them 
loose ! They should be small wormy-looking ser- 
pents, and should look as if they could sHp out of 
their tangled meshes of hair at any moment !" So 
saying, he began to model a thing so like a venom- 
ous worm in his hands, that Margaret started back. 
" Start, Polly !" he exclaimed with a laugh ; " you 
could not pay a higher compliment to my snake. 
Now, I think between us we can make this thing, 
this creature, this woman, truly frightful and 
demon-like, with the dark desolate brows, the 
sweet misery of her lips, and this soft glance of 
hers that means mischief." 

Margaret looked on, well enough pleased to see 
her idea carried out ; but Gherard broke off from 
his task to go and look at the ivy leaves. " Ivy !" 
he said, with a strange smile of interest. " I liave 
not seen ivy for years. How pretty the shadows 
of the leaves are upon the wall ! And so," he con- 
tinued, stamping on the flecks of sunshine that lay 
confusedly on the rugged floor, " so these are what 
you call sunbeams ? Margaret you should see the 
fierceness of pur eastern sun, so different to this 
pale dim moony stuff; only think of looking this 
sun in the face at mid-day, and knowing it is the 
same that one is so terribly afraid of out there, so 
afraid, that one gets up in pitch darkness to take 
a cool ride before he comes ; and lo ! while one 
boot is half on, some beams as red as rust spirt up 
to your ceiling through the jalousies, he is just 
arrived, and before your other boot is fairly on, 
the room is gorgeous with daylight, and every 
atom of gilding or metal in it glitters a^in. You 
go down and mount, and the lazy dogs in the dust 
are already creeping into the shadows, and you 
are glad the shadows are long ; and the water that 
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has been ttrown about to lay the powdery dust 
by your door, begins to steam up as if it boiled ; 
and tbe plumage of the glossy black crows sitting 
on your verandah, is so dazzling, that you can 
hardly look at it ; and you — why, you wish you 
were in England !" 

" I should like to see the wonderful East," said 
Margaret. 

** Ah, PoUy ; but the wonderful East tortures a 
man from the north, if he enters into the philo- 
sophy of it ; it is terrible to know that among all 
the millions you encounter, there is no belief in 
greatness, no aspiration, no sense of honour, no 
public spirit, no disinterestedness, and no under- 
standing such a thing when shown to them." 

** Only patience," observed Margaret ; " some of 
the eastern races are patient." 

" Yes, they have plenty of patience ; bad luck 
to it !" replied Gerard, laughing. " I really must 
take another lump of clay ; I find it fascmating 
work, this moulding and model making.", 

" I am glad Q-erard is not distant and stiff to 
me," thought Margaret ; " he seems to understand 
that I like to hear him talk ; that may be perhaps 
because I have so often written to him." 

" "Will that do, PoUy ?" asked Gerard, laying a 
roughly-formed model of a snake on the dim brows 
of the Medusa. 

"Yes, it is the very essence of snake," said 
Siargaret. 

Gherard took some more clay and went on, with 
his leisurely hand and eager eyes ; at last he said 
coolly, " This is just the place for a daguerreotype 
room, and there is a dM'k closet in the comer, 
which seems as if it had been built on pur- 
pose." 

Margaret took fright at once. " there are 
several other places in the house that wo\M ds^ 
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quite as well," she began, in a tone of vexation ; 
" and besides — " 

Her vehemence, and her stopping short with a 
sudden effort, seemed to surprise Gherard, who 
looked at her with a quiet? smile. She had turned 
half away from him, and her flashing eyes were, or 
appeared to be, intent on her Medusa. 

"Besides what?" asked Gerard, putting his 
clay down, and standing upright. "I wonder 
what she means," he thought; "here comes the 
old temper out of its hiding-place. I had almost 
forgotten what a peppery little child she was. 
Besides what, Margaret?" he repeated. 

" Besides, I don't know whether I can spare the 
place for such a purpose," exclaimed Margaret, 
roused again by his pertinacious questioning ; " it 
will be impossible for me to study here with that 
kind of thing going on also." 

" O this is your room now, is it ?" said G^erard, 
quietly putting down his graving tool. "I beg 
your pardon ;" and he began to move towards the 
door. 

Margaret was already heartily ashamed of her- 
self for her display of temper ; and she darted to 
the door before he reached it with his leisurely 
steps, meaning to stop him, and make some kind 
of apology. 

" Thank you," he said, as if thinking she had 
intended to open the door because his hands were 
covered with the clay that he had been kneading. 
" I hope I have not interrupted you much." 

There was neither displeasure nor satire in his 
eyes ; his face was simply rather grave and re- 
flective ; and Margaret was so completely vexed 
and abashed, that instead of saying anything, she 
actually opened the door for him, and allowed 
him to pass calmly through. Miserable mistake ! 
How could she have been guilty of such a piece 
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of rudeness and folly as to be so childish, and so 
impetuous ? How could she ever forgive herself ? 
And besides, when she reflected on what had been 
said, she could not remember any distinct expres- 
sion of intending to make the room into a daguer- 
reotyping chamber, Gherard had merely remarked 
that it would suit very well for that purpose. She 
stood listening to Grerard's retreating footsteps, 
and her cheeks flushed with shame, and her eyes 
were dazzled with angry tears ; she was not only 
angry with herself, but with him, for being so in- 
stantly and promptly bent on withdrawing, and for 
seeming to intimate that he supposed he had been 
intruding. " It will be some time before he comes 
here again," thought Margaret. " O I do wish I 
had been mo re p olite, and could . control my feel- 
ings better. What would Mrs. Seagrave, what 
would Blanch, have said, if they could have seen 
and heard me just now !" 

Margaret passed a very uncomfortable half hour, 
and then she heard steps on the stairs again ; this 
could not be Gerard come again ; she half hoped, 
half dreaded, that it might ; no, it was her nurse, 
come to teU her that luncheon was ready. Mar- 
garet went down, hoping to find Gerard alone in 
the dining-room. " So lately as he came home," 
she thought, " and so ill as he has been. EeaUy 
I never felt so much ashamed of myself in my life. 
How could I be so rude? I will apologize." She 
heard her uncle's voice, and Gerard's deep-toned 
answer. ** "Was there really much doing towards 
evangelizing the natives ?" she heard the old Arch- 
deacon saying. " As much as one would be led 
to expect from published accounts ?" " Even that 
.much is marvellously little, considering the vast 
machinery set in motion," Gerard replied. And 
then he seemed to reflect, and answered cautiously, 
as if unwilling to disappoint the Archdeacon. 
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" The more one mixes with natives and sees their 
marvellous powers of acting, the more difficult it 
is to believe in their sincerity. I used to have a 
native reader to read the Bible to as many of my 
servants as would listen, and they would walk up 
stairs to the room where he was to sit, and dispose 
themselves round it on the floor, so as not to touch 
each other, and some of them I should think may 
have listened." 

This, and a good deal more talk on the same 
subject, passed through Margaret's ears, without 
reaching her mind; her hands were busy grating 
nutmeg, and putting the requisite quantity of port 
wine into a basin of sago, which was her uncle's 
usual luncheon, and her thoughts were of the 
Medusa and her behaviour to Q-erard. 

"The chaise is ordered at two o'clock," Iieer 
uncle said ; " and mind you are ready, Margaret." 

In common with some other very old-fashioned 
people, the Archdeacon always called his little 
green brougham his chaise. 

" Where are we going. Uncle ?" asked Margaret. 

"The Bishop writes me word that he has a 
touch of the gout, and I am going to see him." 

Margaret sighed; she did not like being shut 
up in the dull drawing-room at the palace, to 
amuse herself with an old cabinet of sheUs and 
some books with which she was already familiar, 
while her uncle and the Bishop talked over the 
affairs of the diocese in another room. It was an 
established custom, however, that she should go 
with her uncle on these expeditions; therefore 
she went up to dress, and when she came down, 
neatly and unpretendingly arrayed for the drive^ 
Q-erard was not there, and her uncle was chuck- 
ling and laughing. " Strange fellow, this Gerard ! 
What do you thmk he is about now, Margaret ?" 

Margaret's face expressing a flattering degree 
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of wonder, the Arclideacoii continued, "Why, 
Pussy, lie has brought a tent home with him, a 
legumr Arab's tent ! which he used when he was 
traT^Uing in the east ; and he says he wishes to 
get it pitched on the roof between the gables, that 
he may enjoy his native air ! He and his Hindoo 
are pitching it now !" 

"Kather a hot situation,*' observed Margaret; 
" those leads are very much heated at this time of 
day." 

" So I told him, so I told him," replied the old 
gentleman. "I said, *My dear boy, you'll be 
nried ; but pray do as you like ; make yourself at 
home, either outside my house or in it ;' so they 
have taken up innumerable pillows and a carpet 
and some books ; and now I hope your cousin is 
happy." 

Margaret felt vexed at this harmless freak of a 
man who had not yet recovered his activity and 
energy, after An illness caused by the climate of 
India. She thought he would not have wished 
for this tent if he had felt himself free to come 
and sit in the long upper chamber; and during 
aU the drive with her uncle, she was unusually 
duU and silent. 

There was no opportunity, or she thought there 
was no opportunity, of speaking to her cousin that 
evening ; ne was talking to her uncle, or he was 
strollii^ about on the terrace smoking his cigar, 
or he was up at the top of the house in his tent, 
where she Was told that he had a ship-lamp lighted 
and swinging from the top. " I will speak to him 
to-morrow," she thought, " while we are walking 
to church." 

To-morrow came ; Margaret awoke early ; it 
was a glorious morning, and she rose at once ; she 
now knew how to dress herself, and she resolved 
to go down and walk in the shrubbery ; the feel- 
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ing of the air was fresh, though the deep cloudless 
sky promised a sultry day ; she took her way to 
the shrubbery, and was surprised as she entered 
it to hear the stable clock strike six, still more 
surprised, in a few minutes, to meet Gerard saun- 
tering up to her with a book in his hand. 

" I had no idea you would be up so early," she 
stammered. 

" I am accustomed to rise before dawn," Gerard 
said ; " and now I feel it difficult to lie watching 
the increase of light through these short summer 
nights. So you are an early riser, Margaret ?" 

" This is almost the first time I have been out 
so early," said Margaret frankly. 

" Now I will mention the upper chamber," she 
thought ; but while she was thinking how to begin, 
the sound of a distant bell caught the attention 
of both, and they turned to listen. 

" What is that ?" exclaimed Gerard, as a cheer- 
ful peal struck up, and came to them softened by 
distance. 

" Don't you remember," replied Margaret, " th^-t 
the bells always ring here early on Sunday morn- 
ing?" 

Gerard made no answer ; he was so evidently in- 
terested and touched at the sound, that she did not 
like to interrupt him ; at last, when they paused, 
he said, "How often have I heard those bells in 
the desert !" 

"Heard them in the desert!" repeated Mar- 
garet. 

" Ah, Polly," he answered ; " you read a good 
deal, and you think a good deal, and yet there are 
more things in heaven and earth than are dreamt 
of in your philosophy. Ask any man who has 
journeyed through desolate places, in Arabia, or 
over the vast still grassy steppes of Asia, and he 
will tell you that he had heard in their unutterable 
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nlenoe the soundB and the voices of home. I 
never met with one yet who had not. I suppose 
it may be that the ear is so entirely emptied of 
sound, that we are able to catch, still echoing in 
it, the faint repetition of sounds that are past. I 
travelled once over one of those vast grassy ex- 
panses with an old fellow, a lieutenant in the navy, 
who declared that the voice of a parrot which he 
had once possessed, and which had been dead ten 
years, sounded so loudly in his ears, that it actually 
woke him firom his sleep ; and as for me, sitting 
alone, my people grouped behind me, and nothing 
before me but the earth one flood of green, and 
the heavens one sea of blue, I have heard those 
veay bells, with all their changes, strike up early 
in the morning, as clearly and as sweetly as I hear 

'^ The ear, then, has its phantoms as well as the 
eye," said Margaret seriously. 

" And, strange to say," remarked G^erard, " when 
I heard those bells, it was always Sunday morn- 
ing." 

"Did you remember at the time that it was 
Sunday morning, or did the sound of the bells 
remina you of it?" 

Gkrard laughed. "Margaret," he said, "the 
organ of wonder is largely developed in your 
brain, I am sure ! No ; I remembered first that 
it was Sunday morning, and then I heard the 
beUa. We are so accustomed to the indescribable 
peace of an Englis}i Sunday, that it is only by 
Doing long away where there is no such thing, that 
this marvel of it strikes one, and, if I may use 
such an expression, the poetry of it. Looking 
back on it as something exquisite which is de- 
parted (as I have heard many fellows do who 
never stepped over the threshold of a church if 
tiiey could help it,) I suppose makes some of its 
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sights flnd sounds take liold of the imaginittum ; 
for of all the sounds heard in the desert, lume 
that I know of, are so commonly heard as ehnrch 
bells." 

Margaret thought he spoke so heartily, and 
seemed so completely to have forgotten their little 
tiff the day before, that it was her best time for 
reminding nijn of it. She did so, with a good 
deal of embarrassment ; and when he understood 
her he smiled, and forgave her in a manner which 
showed that he exaggerated in his mind the dif- 
ference of age between them almost as much as 
she did. He was a man, and had seen the world ; 
she was almost a child, and had seen nothing. 





CHAPTEE VI 



OUT OH THE BOOF. 



" 8iid(len Oa Tooal itariieams break 

Is raduuioe o'er tho night ; 
He itarU as one but new awake. 

Still dreamme of delight. 
''Hani diough lonely, ne'er alone, 

niougli hx, yet erer sigh ; 
Know 'twH om light Uiat calml; ihone 

To itiD On tnmbled e;e ; 
XW eaoh lime golden irt^, 

Faint M mtie. 

And wide and tar, 
Ii to thee as thj gnardian-star.' " 

Ja^iei/'t iranilallon qf Titei. 

KF C^erard h&d been pleased and touched 
at hearing the church bella, it wae no 
wonder that hie feelings were TOry 
much excited when, after a quiet walk 
through the fields beside a small river brimful of 
water, he attended service at the village church, 
for the first time since his landing. Ajs they 
Wfttked home, Margaret saw that he wae lost in 
thoi^ht, and would not interrupt fiim i nor did he 
spe^Eto her much till after service in the aft^noon. 
"After all," thought Mamtret, "I am really 
glad Gerard is come ; my undo is pleased to hear 
him relate hin experience of ea8tem.life; and at 
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for me, lie is neither in my way, nor do I seem to 
be in his now ; he is very menoly, especially since 
I liave spoken to him about that room m the 
roof." 

"Margaret," said Gterard, "who lives in that 
cottage ?" 

Margaret did not know, but before she had time 
to sav so, the archdeacon replied for her. " Old 
Smitn and his wife live there ; the place was damp, 
but I got a drain made for them, and had some of 
the willow branches cut away." 

"It is a picturesque looking place," observed 
Gerard. " I]ike to see a river bed so brimful of 
water. I declare the yellow flags are nearly up to 
the neck ia it. Margaret, has Tom Blake left the 
thatched cottage on the other side the cherry 
orchard ?" 

" I don't know," repHed Margaret. 

" Not know !" exclaimed Gerard. " Why, PoUy, 
the cottage is in my uncle's parish, not a quart^ 
of a mile from hom^." 

" I don't know, notwithstanding," said Margaret, 
feeling a little vexed. " Tou mow my uncle al- 
ways visits the sick himself; he would not trust 
me to do it, and therefore I don't know any of 
them." 

" I suppose he would not trust you to prune the 
fruit trees," said Gerard, lightly ; " and yet, Polly, 
you pay them a visit now and then. I am afraid 
you are a strangely unsociable mortal." 

"I am so shy with the poor," said Margaret ; 
" I don't know what to say to them." 

Gerard did not say anvthing more ; perhaps he 
reflected that it was not his mission to prea^ to 
his young cousin ; but the surprise he had mani- 
fested set Margaret thinking, and after the service 
she would have asked him to help her in getting 
acquainted with some of the people, if he had not 
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Mid -he meant to walk home by a certain wood, 
which Liy veiy much out of the usual path. 

^TTncIe," she said to the indulgent old man, 
** should you mind my visiting the poor people 
sometimeB P" 

^ Mind it P no, child, proyided you talk simple 
Engliwh, treat them with proper consideration, and 
never go at their meal times.'' 

^ I wish you had told me before that you would 
like it," said Ma]^;aret. 

^ I do not like you to do such a thing to please 
me, and because you are told. Mr. and Mrs. 
Salter and I visit them constantly, so you need 
not eo to them for their sake, only for your own." 

tm. Salter was Margaret's former model of 
ndUinerv. 

"Perhaps I might go sometimes with Mrs. 
Salter," said Margaret, a little hurt at the cool 
way in which her first offer to help had been re- 
oeired. 

"To be sure. Pussy," was the reply; "and I 
dare say it will be an improvement to you. You 
know nothing of life at present." 

" Of low life," Margaret ventured to say, by way 
of amendment. 

" Well, my dear, thirty-nine fortieths of all life 
18 low life ; so take to your Saxon, Pussy ; and 
you have my leave to visit my poor, if you will 
make up your mind beforehand that it will be to 
learn more than you teach." 

"I wish my unde would not call me Pussy," 
thought Margaret ; " he always thinks of me as 
quite a child ; and I wish I was like Blanch ; she 
speaks of poor people as if it came naturally to 
her to go into their cottages, and hear them talk. 
I am sure she does not go only for her own in^- 

Srovement. What a sad thing it is that I should 
e BO different !" 
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They walked home very slowly, for the a&er- 
noon was sultry. 
- " How hot this side of the house is," said Gtewrd, 
when he came in. " One ought not to suffer from 
heat in England, unless it is one's own fE^ult. I 
have no doubt that there is a beautii^ air now 
stirring about the roof; and my tent after dinner 
wiU be as cool as possible. You should come and 
pay it a visit, uncle." 

'^ Too high for an old man like me," replied tilie 
archdeacon ; but he had evidently a curiosity to 
see the tent ; and after a few more objections had 
been answered, he allowed himself to be conducted 
up stairs by his nephew as soon as he had dined. 

Margaret followed ; and as they issued out upon 
the roof, they all felt the freshness of the air very 
pleasantly. 

"Now, uncle, enter into the himiour of the 
thing, will you?" said Gerard, "and sit in the 
tent door on these cushions ; you wiU see the first 
twinkling of the evening star here, as I did last 
night, and presently a thread-like crescent moon 
wm set in tne sea. Sit down, Mai^aret, and when 
it grows dusk I will light my lamp and read to 
you." 

Margaret sat down, and felt that she had never 
so mucn enjoyed being on the roof before. The 
mother rooks, intent on rearing their second brood, 
were sitting with outspread wings on the nests 
just below her. The scent of roses and of jasmine 
came freshly up from the garden ; the green fields 
were still spotted with white lambs ; and the sea 
was cool and grey, excepting when the teittuig 
moon gilded it a little at the horizon, for ibe 
horizon was not very dear, and the moonbeams 
were as red as sunrise. 

Margaret long remembered that evening. There 
was something free and natural in the kind of 
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pieasure it afforded thafc struck her viyid imagina- 
tion forcibly. She looked about her, and all the 
surrounding objects seemed to take a new signifi- 
cance. Here were the marks made long years 
a^ round the feet of some who had formerly 
visited the place — such marks as almost every 
leaden roof exhibits. There was one that had 
been made round her own foot when she was a 
child; and there was a little footmark with the 
date 17Q2 upon it. That little foot had assuredly 
now ceased to pace this restless world ; but Mar- 
gaiet recalled some of her childish thoughts re- 
specting it as she looked. What a distinct trace 
it had left bdiind! She wondered whether its 
owner, by ai^j one act of his moral life, had left as 
distinct a witness to his having been, as by this 
trace he had witnessed of his material life. 

She looked beyond the roof. "What was very 
near was shut out from them, they were so much 
above it : that was well for such an eveniag, and 
the heavens seemed all the nearer for the splendour 
of the weather. Star after star came out, and the' 
heat moderated, and the dusk deepened. At 
length her thoughts were recalled by something 
that Gerard said, and she Hstened as he and the 
Archdeacon talked on one of those very few sub- 
jects which are of like interest and significance to 
the old and to the young. 

There was a little lamp hanging ia the tent. 
Gerard lighted it, and its slender rays illuminated 
the inside and fell on some books that lay about. 
Gerard took upone ; the Archdeacon had asked 
him to read. He felt the heat greatly, and did 
not want to change the freshness of the upper air 
for his study, with its heavy carpet and close cur- 
tains. 

The book was a Greek Testament. '^I need 
not apologize for reading this before you, Mar- 
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garet," lie said, " for I tliiok, if I remember rightly, 
some G^reek books of yours were tolerably wdl 
thumbed before I left ±bigland.*' So s^rmg, he 
began to read the death and raising of Lazarus; 
in S. John's Q-ospel, beginning, " Now a eertaiii 
man was sick, named Lazarus, of Bethany." 

As he proceeded, the narrative, in its original 
language, touched Margaret's heart as if it had 
been some new and wonderful story. The heat of 
the country, the weariness of the journey, the 
misery of tne sisters, and the Eedeemer's grief, 
rose up before her; and as she sat in the tent 
door, sne leant her head within, eager to catch 
every sound of it. The darkness gathered, and 
eeemed to wrap them in, pressing 4 to the^ cur- 
tained opening ; but the lamp was red and clear 
within ; it shone on her uncle's white head, and 
illuminated Gerard's speaking features, which 
seemed to accord weU with the deep, abrupt, and 
rather tremulous, accents of his voice. 

G-erard laid down the book when he had finished, 
with a short quick sigh ; one of his auditors was 
asleep — the venerable white head had sunk among 
the piUows. 

"Let him sleep, Margaret," said Q-erard; "it 
can do no harm such a bahny night as this ;" and 
looking out at the gathering darkness, he began 
to repeat : 

" * Night is the time for rest : 
How sweet when labours close, 
To gather round an aching breast 
The curtain of repose.' 

Margaret, it is delightful to me to see how much 
he enjoys the evening time of his life. He has 
worked very hard, and he already feels a foretaste 
of rest." 
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"How fond I used to be of that little poem 
years ago," said Margaret. 

"But the lines I quoted were not jour fisi- 
TOuriteB, I should think," said Gerard in a half- 
bantering tone. 

"Which do you think would suit me better?" 
asked Margaret, flattered that he pretended to 
same knowledge of her character, ana yet hurt at 
the rallying manner. 

Gerard umnediately repeated : 

" *inght is tlie time to think ; 
'Wnen from the eye the soul 
Takes flight, and on the utmost brink 
Of yonder stanr pole 
Discerns beyona the abyss of night 
The dawn of uncreated light. 

** ' Night is the time for toil, 
To plough the classic field, 
Intent to find the buried spoil 
Its wealthy furrows yield ; 
Till all is ours that sages taught, 
That poets sang, and heroes wrought.* " 

^I am not so ambitious as you think," said 
Margaret rather moumfuUy. 

" Well, come inside ; don't block out the sight 
of the stars from me by sitting in the tent door. 
Come in, and I will read you some better verses 
than those." And so taking up a little volume, 
well thimibed and quite travel-stained, he read to 
her "Milton's Hymn on the Nativity." Mar- 
garet felt its beauty in her inmost heart, as weU 
as the advantage it derived from the circumstance 
of being read at such a time and place ; the pic- 
ture it presented was in better keeping with night, 
and nature, and the stars, than with the lighted 
and sheltered room below. 
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"Margaret, did you ever see any 'birds of calm?' " 
he said, referring to the line, 

''While birds of calm sit brooding on the channM waye." 

" No, of course you never did ; you have not been 
at sea, and Milton never was, I should think ; yet 
how could he better have described the appear- 
ance of those delicate white birds that one sees in 
a cahn in the tropics, rocking on the subsiding 
sea as it gradually sighs itself asleep, till it is as 
clear and smooth as glass." 

" Gerard, Gterard T* said Margaret softly, " you 
will wake my uncle." 

G-erard shaded the lamp with his hand. " He 
is not at aU altered since I left England; and 
what a good friend he has always been to me ! 
It is so delightful to come home and find him just 
the same active, simple-minded, benevolent, ec- 
centric old man that 1 left him." 

" Eccentric !" said Margaret with surprise, for 
the idea of eccentricity connected with her uncle 
was new to her. 

" Why, Margaret, you cannot pretend to think 
him like other people," replied Q-erard; "his 
worthy aims, his unworldly generosity, his inno- 
cent little artifices for bringing about his good in- 
tentions — even his way of showing his desire for 
our welfare is different to the ordinary way 5 he 
is quite an original." 

" It is odd, then, if he is different to most peo- 
ple himself, that his great ambition for me is, l^at 
I should be like other people," observed Mar- 
garet'. 

"Oh, he talked to me about that," observed 
Gerard!, laughing cautiously. "'Tve taken her 
to school,' he said, ' and I flatter myself — ^I do 
flatter myself, my boy — ^that she looks now un- 
commonly like other people.' " 
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''Well, Gl-erard, I liave taken some pains about 
it myself," said Margaret ; " and I hope they have 
produced a good result. I hope now I am like 
other people." 

C^eoniird turned his face upon her fiill of laughter 
and surprise. '' Tou like other people ! you, Folly ! 
with those great deep eyes of yours — beseeching 
eyes that sometimes look as if they were praying 
for life, and then, before you know what you are 
about, are wild eyes, like the eyes of some eager 
bird just going to peck you, and pounce upon you 
to carry you off to its eyrie. And now — " he 
would nave added, but that he did not choose to 
flatter her, "now they are lovely and moumfiil 
eyes." 

"And now what?" said Margaret with a 
«gh. 

" O, never mind what, Polly ; but tell me why 
on earth you want to be like other people ? Are 
other people, are the common herd, so interesting, 
BO inl^ectual ? have they such fervid thoughts, 
and such bright imaginings, that you would gain 
anything by the change ?" 

'' I should gam something perhaps," said Mar- 
b, going back to her old grief, "because ' every 

LOVES its like !' " 
'erhaps so," replied Gterard; " and when Adam 
was alone in Paradise, no doubt he felt the suffer- 
ing of isolation before Eve was brought to him ; 
but do you think he wished on that account to 
descend to a lower nature, and prayed his Maker 
to ehange him into a sheep, that he misht graze 
with omer sheep, or into a hart, that he might 
bound and spring with other harts ?" 

"Of course he did not," Margaret answered 
almost impatiently; "but then his — the human 
nature — ^was undoubtedly the higher nature, and 
therefore he could not wish it > that would have 




1i 
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been to decline upon a lower range of feelings and 
a narrower heart than — " 

"I am glad you stopped short," said Q-erard, 
laughing. " We know the conclusion. Margaret, 
when YOU were a little child, you could assert 
yourself welL Tou always declared that other 
children knew nothing, and that you would not 
play with them. Ah, you were a rare little crea- 
ture at seven years old; such a pickle, such a wild 
little untamed colt ; but then everything you did 
and said was straightforward and natural, and now 
I come home and hear some little account from my 
uncle of your attainments, and yet find you full of 
missyish airs, and sighing to be like the pretty 
little lisping misses ^ose faces have less expres- 
sion by far than the full moon has, and who — " 

" And whom everybody cares for and loves," in- 
terrupted Margaret. 

" O, Polly, jovL will find somebody to love you, 
aU in good time ; and remember what I say, he 
will love you ten thousand times more than he 
could love an ordinary mortal. He will have been 
looking for you perhaps a long time, for he will 
be one of your sort, your tribe, your nation, and 
when you talk together you wiU understand each 
other to admiration, and the uninitiated world 
will wonder what you mean." And then, to Mar- 
garet's secret confusion and annoyance, Gerard 
went on, almost choking with the htughter which 
he was obliged to suppress, lest he should awake 
his sleeping uncle, *' ShaU I teU you what he will 
be like, Margaret ? He will be a tall fellow, per- 
haps a little shambling in his gait ; but we don't 
mind that, we who are metaphysical and trans- 
cendental ; he wiU have a forehead built up like a 
blank wall, trees waving on the top of it (the 
trees being his hair.) After he has seen you 
once, he will begin to tame the said hair, and try 
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to calm its wild sliagriness. Dictionaries stick 
out of liis pockets, and also his own notes upon 
different Gmek plays. He wears no gloves, and 
Ips bat is at the back of his head. When he has 
seen you twice, he will put it on as other people 
do. when he has seen you three times, he will 
go down on one knee, and be eloquent, far more 
eloquent than common men can be when they are 
wooing common mortals ; and the usual conse- 
quence will follow. I shall give you away, and my 
unde shall perform the ceremony. Margaret — ?" 

" I wish you would not be so ridiculous, G-e- 
rard,'* said Margaret, blushing and turning away 
her head. 

''But, Margaret, I have something to say to 
you." 

''Well, what is it?" 

"Merely this, Margaret, that I shall make it 
my business, as I am proud to say it will be my 
pleasure, to look out for such an indiyidual. I 
shall begin to look out for him to-morrow. I 
hope you have had a pleasant nap, sir?" 

" I wish Gerard would not teaze me so," thought 
Margaret as they proceeded down stairs together, 
lihe archdeacon having suddenly roused himself. 

A few days after came Blanch's letter and offer 
of the dog ; and Margaret was deep in its con- 
tents when Gerard entered the room, and began 
to pace the floor somewhat impatiently. 

" That must be an interesting letter," he thought ; 
" it takes a great deal of readmg ! To my certain 
observation she has turned back the page three 
times." 

" Margaret !" he said aloud. 

"Well, Gerard," answered Margaret abstract- 
edly. 

" Who sent you that letter ?" 

" One of the loveliest and most loveable girls 
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in the world," answered Margaret promptly ; and 
she added, with a lurking smile in her eyes, " She 
wants to sell me her dog !" 

" Sell you her dog !*' repeated Gterard, bursting 
into a laugh. "Well, that is good; mercantile 
transactions between ladies ! and what does this 
lovely and loveable creature want to do with the 
pounds, shillings, and pence P buy hard-cake with 
them ? or bracelets ? or bows and arrows ?" 

" I don't know," answered Margaret, once more 
proceeding to read over the letter. 

" O, well," said Gerard, half audibly, " it's of 
no use my waiting here now; I'U go and look 
after the mare." He returned in a quarter of an 
hour, and now Margaret was deep in the Times. 
" What are you looHng for there r" he exclaimed 
impatiently ; " what can you find in that stupid 
supplement, Polly ?" 

"what can I find? 0, a great many things 
of most thrilling interest ; such desirable places, 
such treasures of maids ! Now, G-erard, here's a 
respectable female with two hundred pounds 
capital, who wishes to meet with b, party similarly 
circumstanced to join her in prosecuting a Ught, 
genteel, and lucrative business. I thii& I shall 
join that female." 

" Do," said Oerard. 

"Only," proceeded Margaret, "I haven't got 
two hundred pounds." 

"No more has the advertising party, I'll be 
bound!" exclaimed Q-erard, 

" I wish I knew what Blanch means by want- 
ing to sell me that creature," said Margaret. 
" She was always talking of him, and declaiing 
that she would never part with him." 

" Women have a nghir to change their minds. 
But now, Margaret, I want to consult you about 
something; can you attend?" 
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"O yeei" replied Margaret, waking up from 
her reverie. 

" WI17, Polly," lie replied, sinking into a chair, 
and resuminff his nerual languor of manner the 
moment He had succeeded in gaining her atten- 
tion, " I want to see little Lewis." 

" Tour half brother ?" said Margaret. 

'' When I say that I want to see him, I mean 
that I consider it decidedly my duty to see him, 
and I must do it. So when my uncle made me 
promise not to leave him, but to make his house 
my home, I told him that I must have the boy 
from Kensington. It will be a bore to him, and 
perhaps to me, but it must be done." 

• " To be sure," said Margaret ; " and he will be 
very happy, I dare say. I don't know why it 
should be a bore." 

" I would rather that my brother was not ten 
yeaars younger tlum myself^" replied Gerard, " but 
to have a brother nearly twenty years younger, I 
do consider quite a — quite a dispensation. Poor 
little fellow ! My six sisters are all v^ry weU ; 
but 0, that little orphan in petticoats left entirely 
to me ! I felt when I was in India, that if I paid 
fiir all he wanted, it was doing my duty by him ; 
but now I must give him something more." 

Margaret assented. 

" I don't care to have children about me," pro- 
ceeded (Jerard. " I never know what to say to 
them. Well, he is to come down to-morrow 
by the train, and what to do with him I don't 
know." 

''I shall see about that," replied Margaret. 
''Give a boy a saw and some wood for in-door 
play, and a pony and a fishing-rod for the out- 
door life, and he will be as happy as a king." 

** Ah, thank you, Margaret ; but that is not all. 
This morning, when breakfiust was over, my uncle 
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mysteriously beckoned me into bis study, and I 
followed unsuspectingly. He was rubbing his 
bands, and smiling as if be bad tbe most deugbt- 
fill news possible to communicate. And, O, Polly, 
wbat do you tbink is going to bappen to us ?" 

'^ I suppose be is going to give some duU dinner 
parties," sbe replied; "but no, tbere would be 
notbing very dreadful in tbat !" 

" He bas invited your Aunt Maitland to come 
and stay bere, and to bring Clara, and JuHa, and 
Harriet ; and my aunt bas declined, but tbe girls 
are coming. Yon wiU bave to entertain tbem, 
Polly; do you bear? He kept tbis delightfol 
news to hii^self tiU the answer came to uTinyi. 
tation, and tben poured it into my ears, and I was 
obliged to seem pleased." 

Margaret looked agbast. 

" Now, I bave a natural liking for old ladies in 
general," proceeded Q-erard, " but if ever in this 
wicked and miserable world tbere was an old lady 
tbat was an intolerable bore, it is my Aunt Mait- 
land ! I remember ber as if I bad seen ber but 
yesterday." 

" But sbe is not coming," observed Margaret 

" "No, but tbe girls are, or tbey were ^ben I 
left England) as vapid, as siUy, as fastidious, and 
ten times plainer tban tbeir motber." He paused 
for a moment, and tben added in an easy, xetm^ 
tive tone, " I can't bear plain women." 

"Eor sbame, Gerard!" exclaimed Margaret 
" How rude of you to say so before me !". 

G-erard looked at ber as if very mucb amused; 
but before be bad time to say anytbing, sbe con- 
tinued, " Clara and Julia are not so bad, but Har- 
riet is certainly tiresome. Sbe bas not tbe sense 
of a cbild, tbougb sbe is six-and-twenty." 

" I know very little about ber ; but to be shut 
in-doors for weeks witb tbe dear twins, who were 
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nearly srown up when I left England, and cannot 
be mucn improved, does seem to me rather terri- 
ble. I don't like interfering with other people's 
consciences, but reaUy I wish mj uncle could be 
enlightened on the subject of relationship and its 
dainiB. I should like to explain to him as he 
thinks it his duty to entertain all his relations in 
his house, that these Maitlands reaUy are no re- 
lations at alL" 

^ It would be of no use, G-erard, his conscience 
is so slippery that if he was told he need not ask 
them as mations he would do it, because they were 
old friends, and say that was the reason for the in- 
vitatian." 

''I think it hard, notwithstanding, that we 
should be expected to say * Aunt ' to our great- 
uncle's widow, after she nas married somebody 
else, and ' Cousin ' to that somebody else's chiL- 
dreii. Dear old man, he little knows how we re- 
ceive his intended kindness ! There certainly has 
been a look of concealed triumph about him for 
some davs." 

" Yes, replied Margaret. " * my prophetic 
soul — my uncle !' I have noticed it also, Q-erard, 
and expected something to come of it. Well, we 
have been very quiet, perhaps dull, hitherto ; and 
now we are to be invaded by one dog, one boy, 
and-ihree cousins !" 

Of these three invasions, the invasion of 
the boy took place first. He was driven up 
to the door in a trap, and ushered into the 
Bunny morning-room, where Margaret was sitting 
alone. 

At the first glance Margaret saw how like he 
was to C^erard — the same light hair, deep grey 
eyes, so vehement and liquid, and the same easy 
grace and supple figure. 

Margaret drew him towards her, and kissed 

H 



1 
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liiin. " How fast his little heart beats !'* she 
thought. " I wonder what he is a&aid of?" 

Gerard was sitting in his tent at the top of the 
house. The child looked about him uneasily, and 
when Margaret offered him some luncheon, he 
gave a great j&ightened sigh, and said, " No," and 
grasped her hand tightly. The unknown brother 
— ^the only person that had control over him, ruled 
his destiny, and had always been held up to him 
as an object for awe and reverence — this great un- 
known was in the house, and might appear at any 
moment. "Poor little fellow," she thought; "I 
had better let him get this meeting over." So 
she told him to take up his small brown hat and 
follow her. 

The little fellow obeyed, with another deep sigh, 
and climbed up to the top of the house after her ; 
but just as she was about to open the oaken door, 
he burst out crying, and begged her to wait a 
little, and said he must have his hair brushed. 

His fright and his childish sensitiveness made 
Margaret straightway love him; but she knew 
that it would only make matters worse to let him 
wait; so smoothing his hair herself with her soft 
hand, and kissing him as she did so, she snatched 
his hand, and led him out on to the roof, where ^ 
G-erard sat. As they advanced between the gables, 
G-erard laid down ms book, and gazed at them as 
if the brother he had expected was something so 
different from this little rosy-faced sobbing feUow, 
that he could not make up his mind as to who he 
might be ; and Margaret had brought him to the 
tent door before he took any notice of him. 

Margaret was vexed, and the more so when 
Gerard, at last waking from his revme, buret 
into a fit of laughing, and seizing the boy, set him 
on his knee as if to have a nearer view of him. 

"' Why don't you kiss him ?" she said impt^tieo^ly 
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in Erencli ; " don't you see what a fright he is in ?" 
and as she was not obeyed directly, she gave a 
little impetuous stamp with her foot. 

Gerard at last did Ikiss him ; and the child, still 
sobbing, hid his face in his breast. 

"Here, you little rogue!" exdauned Gerard; 
*' don't cry ; do you thiws. I am hungry, and shall 
want to bite you ? Look up ; look at me." 

The child obeyed ; and the two brothers took a 
long look at each other. 

" Now, then," said the elder, « shall I do ? TeU 
me what you think of me. Don't you think I am 
a veiy fine fellow to have such a scrap of a child 
as you are for my brother ? Eh ?" and so saying, 
he pinched his cheek and laughed. 

With a great sigh of relief, the child looked at 
Margaret as if he would haye said, " Are you sure 
this IS my terrible brother?" 

" Well," continued Gerard, with the child still 
on his knee, " you know who I am, I suppose ?" 

" yes ; you're Q-erard," 

"Gerard, to be sure! and what made you so 
afraid of me?" 

** Because Pikey said you had eyes like a lion !" 
• "Kkey? who's Pikey? and what does he know 
about me?" 

**0, Pikey's our head boy but one — he'll be 
oaptain next half; and Pikey has a cousui whose 

C pa is in the 73rd, and he came oyer from Madras 
it half, and he said — " 

" Gt)od heayens, what a long story !" exclaimed 
Qerardy yery much amused. ^' Well, what did 
Pikey's cousm say?" 

^ He said he had seen you once when you dined 
with his papa, and you had eyes like a lion, and 
he thpnght you would do something to me." 

" Indeed," replied Gerard; " and when he obliged 
you with that select opinion of his, did he mentioo. 
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what the 'sometliiiig'was that I might be ex* 
pected to do to you?" 

" No,** said the little boy, shaking hie head, " but 
he told Pikey that he thought I had better look 
out !" 

"And I would if I were you," replied Gerard 
gravely, "particularly about dinner time, when 
I am hungry! I'm very dangerous when I'm 
hungry." 

The boy laughed as if he thought this an ex- 
quisite joke. G-erard kissed him again with con- 
siderable vehemence, and Margaret was satisfied. 
The travelled man of the world looked much more 
like the father than the brother of the little curled- 
up child, with his loose coat, his leather strap, and 
his vast horn buttons. 

" If you please, sir — if you please. Miss Grant,** 
exclaimed the nurse, bouncing in with her cheeks 
red from excitement, and her thick shoes creaking 
more than usual — " if. you please, here's the big 
dog come, and he's tied up, and he's howling most 
horrible !" 

On hearing this, Margaret rushed down into 
the yard, and Gerard and his little brother after 
her. There lay Nero, panting and tired, for he 
had been as troublesome as a dog possibly could 
be in his transit from the railway, and the stable 
boy declared that he had nearly pulled his arm off 
with tugging at the collar. 

Poor Nero ! and he was now lying down in high 
dudgeon, howliug, for he had a tolerably clear 
inkling of what had happened to him, and was 
wretched accordingly. 

" This dog has been beaten !" said Gerard. 

" I shouldn't wonder if he did get a stroke ot 
two at the station, sir, afore I came for him," ob- 
served the stable boy. " He was ramping about 
and yery obstreperous." 
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*' Htunpli," said Q-erard. " "Well, he must have 
no beatings of that sort here. It's enough to break 
a dog's spirit. He must be properly chastised, 
but never ill-used." 

Margaret's heart swelled on hearing this. What 
would Blanch have felt if she could have seen her 
dog just then, panting, travel-stained, and dusty, 
howling and tagging at his chain ? 

" Give him some water," said Q-erard, " and 
take his kennel out of the sun." 

STero was accordingly led off, and Margaret 
looked after him with tears in her eyes. " Let 
Mm alone till he is quieter," said G-erard, and she 
went in ; but the next time she came to see her 
dc^, which was iu about an hour, she pitied him 
lees. The two new arrivals, the boy and the dog, 
bad made friends together, and the bov having 
crept inside the vast kennel, was seated there with 
his arms round the dog's neck, condoliag and ca- 
ressing. 

" K you please, ma'am," cried the nurse, once 
more coming up to her as she was stooping to 
peep into the kennel, "there's the three ladies 
oome, and a maid that can't speak English — and — 
I've shown them iuto the best drawiag- 



room." 



"Maid and all?" asked Margaret. 

" No, .Miss ; the mamsel's standing in the haU, 
and it's no use talking to her, she only says 
*PlaW.'" 

" Well, I must go up to them, then," said Mar- 
garet, with a deep sigh ; and she walked up stairs, 
feeling very shy and uncomfortable. 

There sat the three fashionably-dressed cousins, 
all in pink, which was the last colour to look well 
with their hay-coloured hair and dusky com- 
plexions. 

The meeting was stiff; Margaret did not know 
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what to say ; the cousins had plenty of talk, but 
it was not talk that she knew how to respond to. 

" How was the dear Archdeacon ? and now was 
that nice, dear, naughty Q-erard? and how are 
you, you droll creature, with your dear face that 
we should have recognized at the world's end? 
and, you wicked dear pet, why are you bo long 
answering our letters ? 

Margaret felt terribly shy and awkward, and 
was exceedingly relieved when, after nearly aa 
hour's talk, dunng which neither Gerard not her 
uncle appeared, they consented to be shown to 
their rooms, requesting that Cherie might be sent 
for to dress them. 

Margaret being thus relieved of them for an 
hour or so, ran up to her own pectiliar den, and 
took two or three rapid turns in it, stopping every 
now and then to give the least stamp possible, in- 
dicative of her exceeding impatience under the 
infliction of these three cousins. 

A tremendous scuffle is heard on the stairs out- 
side. What can that be ? Margaret flings open 
the door, and behold ! the big dog and the small 
boy are working their way up together, the dog 
dragging his chain after mm, which chain some- 
times trips up the boy, and he rolls over, but re- 
covers his balance, and they make another dash 
upwards. 

"Where are you two going?" said Margaret 
very graciously. 

" Gerard said I might," was the ambiguous an- 
swer, " and I know !Nero wishes to come." 

"So he shall," replied Margaret, opening the 
door which led on to the roof; and thereupon 
enter dog, boy, chain, and herself, the first-men- 
tioned individual snuffing and smelling at the roof, 
the chimneys, the few leaves that lie about, and 
BnaHjr at the tent where Gerard is sitting, and 
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where, liaying been relieved of his chain, he enters 
and lies down at Gerard's feet. 

" Gerard," said Margaret reproachfully, " you 
might have come down to help me in talking to 
the cousins. They are so affected that they quite 
heighten ma I don't know what to say to them." 

" You should be as affected as themselves, Polly ; 
that is the best way to meet such people." 

"IcanV 

" You can^t ! I'll give you a lesson when I go 
down. And so they are really come ?" 

"Yes, with a IVench maid, and a parrot in a 
cage, and a little dog, and a squirrel that Julia 
cannot live without, and a bag of nuts for him, 
and fourteen boxes, and a guitar-case^ and — " 

"Hold, hold!" cried Gerard. " Fourteen boxes 
and a French maid ! It's enough to make a fellow 
faint to think of it. Why, I came from India with 
only three boxes, and one of them has never been 
opened ! How did you find out, Polly, that they 
had brought all this furniture and Hve stock with 
them?" 

" Because the squirrel was loose in the drawing- 
room, running up the curtains and over my shoul- 
ders and head. It must be a French squirrel, I 
suppose, or Julia thinks English not good enough 
for nim." 

" K they cannot speak English before my uncle, 
he wiU be seriously annoyed^" said Gerard reflec- 
tively. "He hates affectation, and the French 
which he learnt sixty years (or more) since, must 
be forgotten by this time. I say, PoUy, suppose 
we set up a rival craze, and adorn our conversa- 
tion with a little Greek?" 

" Can't be done," said Margaret ; " they are our 
guests." So saying, she rose and went down into 
ner room to dress. When she entered the draw- 
ing-room her unde was talking to Harriet, and 
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Gerard was standing before Julia and Clara, who; 
always inseparable, were seated on a sofa Holding 
each other by the hand in affected attitudes of 
attention. 

" Veux-tu te taire !" exclaimed Julia to Clara, 
giving her a little pinch. "I will not have my 
darling pets maligned. Yes, Gerard, I really have 
a furious penchant for pets. I have such a love 
of a little pug dog — ^he really is almost too dear 
and too good ; but I was obliged to leave him at 
home because he bit Miss Brown and Mr. Travers, 
when they were staying with us, so dearest mamma 
thought he ought not to go out; and he reaUy 
doesn't want change, for we did take him to the 
sea this spring." 

"What coast did you take him to?" asked 
Gerard, with an air of idle interest. 

" "We were at Bridlington," said Clara. 

" Hastings is much better for dogs," observed 
Gerard coolly. " I woiddn't take a dog of mine 
to Bridlington. Ton should take him to a mild 
air, particularly if he has change only once in the 
season." 

"Tm afraid Hastings would not suit dearest 
mamma so weU," said ulara reflectively ; " but we 
might try it." 

At this moment the parrot gave a horrible scream, 
which made the archdeacon jump in his chair. 
Harriet started up with outstretched arms, and 
tripping across the room, sunk with aU her flounces 
on the floor beside the parrot's cage. " Qu'avez- 
vous, ma chfere !" she exclaimed in a condoling voice. 

" Que ses yeux sont penetrans !" cried Gerard, 
affecting rapture just as the creature drew a grey 
film over the fierce stupidity of her eyes. 

Harriet looked up and blushed. She could not 
make up her mind whether Gerard was speaking 
French in compliment to her, or whether he was 
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laughing at her ; and before she could decide they 
wete called to dinner. 

At dinner Margaret had the greatest difficulty 
in keeping a tolerable appearance of gravity. Her 
consinB, whose forte and pride was their affectation, 
were completely outdone by Gerard; and her 
nnde's surprise was evident. He looked at Gherard 
every now and then with an acute and inquisitive 
t¥rinkle in his black eyes that seemed to say, " This 
is not quite the man I took him for; 1 cannot 
quite make him out ;" but not being able to solve 
tne problem of this sudden change, he at last gave 
it up and applied himself to his dmner. 

Gerard said his man was to be fetched, and as 
the said individual had not been seen in the dining- 
room before, the archdeacon was surprised. 

The man entered, to the secret amusement of 
Maigaret, and the admiration of the cousins. He 
was dressed in a large green and red shawl worn 
by way of petticoat, a tight vest of green cashmere, 
and over that a loose muslin jacket ; his head was 
adorned with a turban of white muslin ; and his 
dun-coloured face, and roUing eyes, as he stood 
submissively behind his master's chair, with his 
hiands pressed together, like one who prays, had a 
sufficiently distinguished appearance — at least Har- 
riet said so. 

Gerard contrived to keep this man fiiUy occu- 
pied in waiting on him, speaking to him in Hin- 
doostanee, and requiring all sorts of trifling services 
— lolling in his chair, complaining of lassitude, and 
at last sending his " native" out of the room with 
a tumbler. " I have sent him to the spring," he 
observed, " the spring in the fruit garden, to get 
me some fresh water." 

" "Won't be able to drink it, Gerard, my boy," 
said the archdeacon ; '' that spring is impregnated 
with iron." 
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On tliis both Gerard and Margaret laughed ; and 
Margaret was so frightened lest her cousins should 
discover this by-play, that she took courage and 
set vigorously to work to purvey conversation; 
and so completely were the cousins overshadowed 
by the super-affectation of Gherard, that they now 
talked very much like reasonable creatures, and 
their discourse was not much interlarded with 
French. 

''I have had a deputation this morning, Mr. 
Archdeacon," said Gterard, when the ladies were 
gone, and he could resume his natural manner. 

"The members of the Literary Institution of Q- 

have done me the honour to request my services to 
give them a lecture next Thursday, in consequence 
of the illness of some professional lecturer, who was 
to have come down. I suppose I must accede to 
the request, as you had so much to do in founding 
the institution r" 

The archdeacon was pleased; but Gerard had 
astonished him, and he could not quite recover hifl 
equanimity. "That is his notion of the way to 
make himself agreeable to the ladies," thought the 
guileless old man ; " but I think it is a mistake ; 
his usual maimer when alone with me is far more 
pleasing." 

" You have no objection, I presume, to this lec- 
ture ? — you would like it?" said Gerard. 

" O ay, ay," answered his uncle, rousing him- 
self; " and what is the subject?" 

" Why, the subject their professed lecturer was 
to take was rather mistily expressed in his letter 
to the deputation, which they showed me. It was 
on the nature of high art, with an inquiry as to its 
uses, and as to the likelihood that art would sur- 
vive this existence. There are to be two lectures." 

" O," said the archdeacon. He had a very in- 
distinct notion as to what high art might be, but 
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he Yentared to Bay that he thought the subject 
seemed abstruse. 

Cterard reminded him that the neighbourhoods 

would make a descent into G^ , as was usual on 

tibe lecture evenings ; so that there was no doubt 
he should be listened to with all the intelligence 
that his lecture was likely to deserve. 

^ A week m a short time to write it in," ob- 
BOTved the archdeacon. 

** Very short if one had no help ; but I have 
several lectures that I read in India, and if I have 
not finished this subject in time, I shaU take one 
of those. I stipulated for that privilege. I think 
I shall get Margaret to help me ; the subject would 
just suit her." 

Accordingly, when he went up stairs, he told 
Mai^ret of. the deputation; but Margaret was 
occupied with her cousins. They were fond of 
sinking duets, while the third sister played for them, 
and I^forgaret, as in duty bound, was listening. 

At last the archdeacon came up with a young 
dergyman who had caUed to see him on business, 
and nad been asked to spend the evening. Mar- 
garet, finding that the piano was now fully attended 
without her presence, went and sat in a window at 
the further end of the room, and looked out into 
the summer darkness. 

" Well, Polly," said Gterard, coming up to her, 
** our lecture is to come off next Thursday." 

"Our lecture!" 

** To be sure ; here is a useful work that pre- 
sents itself to you — a way of using your talent. 
It cannot be written in the time umess you are 
willing to help, but if you are, it may be. You 
might jot me down a good many ideas, which I 
could follow out ; you might, by mere discussion 
with me, assist me in making clear to my own 
mind what I really do think on the subject." 
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" Gterard, you are more generous than I should 
be if I were a man." 

"How so?" 

" K I were a man, and if I had anything so de- 
lightful as this lecture to write, I should not like 
one of the lesser sex to have any hand in it." 

" Indeed ! WeU, specimen of the lesser sex, (an 
uncommon specimen, by the by,) What do you 
think of the title of my lecture r It divides itself 
into three heads ; it is on the nature of art, the 
uses of art, and the Hkelihood of its surviving this 
present existence." 

" I do not believe that it will share with us our 
immortality." 

" Tour reason ?" 

" Give me a definition of art, and I will tell you 
my reason." 

" Try your own hand at the definition, Polly." 

" No, my definitions are so long and ramblmg." 

""WeU, I will trfr to satisfy you, and give you 
the result of what 1 have been reading on the sub- 
ject since the deputation left me — though, mind, I 
am not satisfied. Art, they seem to prove, is the 
embodiment of what is most spiritual in our na- 
ture — the expression of our yearnings after the 
divine and perfect — consequently the artistic spirit 
is part of our immortal nature, and will certainly 
survive the tomb. I do not like that view, and it 
seems that you do not." 

" No ; because that very word embody seems to 
doom it to annihilation. Can that which is em- 
bodied live, and have significance, for the disCTi- 
bodied ? Since we are of twofold nature, the one 
nature makes use of the other to express itself by ; 
the immaterial shut up within the material, omy 
by it can see, and hear, and speak. By means of 
this gracious material, it catches glimpses of beautj 
and sweetness; and with that same material it 
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fashions for itself a shadow or erpression of the 
beauty or the sweetness. This shadow we call a 
work of art. It is something bom of spirit and 
matter — ^the child of their union. What signifi- 
cance, then, will art have for us when these natures 
are diTided ? when the material, no longer inspired, 
shall be blind, and deaf, and dumb again? and 
when the immaterial needs no symbols, but sees 
&oe to face, and knows as it is known ?" 

" And yet," said Gterard, smiling at her earnest- 
ness,. " one does not Hke to think that this finest 
thing which humanity has wrought out of its breath 
and day, should utterly fall away — that all the 
music of this life, with its unutterable tenderness 
and its yearning aspirations, should be quite for- 
gotten, and that no echoes of it should linger in 
immortal ears, though it be sounded on material 
strings or blown wifli leather beUows." 

Margaret laughed, but presently added seriously, 
"When I was a very, yery little child, before 
mamma died, she used to sing to me at night, be- 
fore I went to sleep. There was one song that I 
was passionately fond of, and I used to think, afber 
she was dead, that if ever I saw her in heaven, I 
would ask her to sing it to me again.'* 

" In that case," Gerard replied, " reason may be 
with you, PoUy, in your view of art ; but feeHng is 
oertamly oh the otner side." 

" But, after all," Margaret said, " we are argu- 
ing without book, for we know there is to be a 
spuitual body — and we do not know what that 
may be — so we come to a conclusion in which 
TinffhiTig is concluded ; and art may be immortal, 
after afi." 

" If you please, sir," cries a panting and some- 
what crack^ voice behind them. 

Gerard and Margaret turn &om the window 
hastily. 
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" O, if you please, sir," says the stable boy, now 
dressed up as a page in buttons, '' tbe bi^ dog, sir, 
bas got his head tbrough the collar, and he's off to 
the water among the birds." 

"What's that?" exclaims the archdeacon. 

'^ Nero's swimming and barking among the water- 
fowl, if you please, sir ; and, if you please, gardener 
says he'll Bll them, now they are roosting, by 
dozens !" 

Oerard b^ tUs time is downstairs, Margaret, 
and the cousins, and the archdeacon, and the cler- 
gyman, and the stable boy, follow to see the fon. 

It is intensely hot; Margaret flying over the 
dry and dewless grass, is a beacon to the others, 
for her white dress glances through the darkness. 
The cousins gather iip their flounces, and skim 
after Margaret in their ihia shoes ; pressing 
through the narrow belt of larch trees, rushing 
across the lawn, between the thickets of white and 
red roses, all giving out their richest perfume into 
the night air ; and finally dashing down the slope, 
the white dress beiug still their pioneer, till th^ 
stop, out of breath, and hear the soft sobbing sound 
of water moving and swelliag among a thick bed of 
reeds at their feet. 

" O my dog ! O my fine fellow !" says Margaret ; 
•" I hope Gerard won't beat him when he comes to 
land." 

A distant noise of joyous exulting barks comes 
to them across the water, and then a vast quack- 
ing, and crying, and flapping of wings ; the fowl 
rise, and fly past the girls m crowds ; the dog barks, 
dashes about, and exults ; G^erard ' shouts '' I^ero, 
Ne-ro !" and a little figure of a boy, just awakened 
from hk baJmy Blmnber, ruiw among them half 
dressed, and exclaims, " O jolly !" 

Someone runs out of the house with a lamp, and 
they presently set a light to several dead boughs 
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tliat lie about, and make a little fire with them and 
the hay which is close at hand, b j way of finding 
the dog's whereabouts. It is all the work of a few 
moments. " O how jolly !" cries the little boy ; 
" how very jolly, G^eiard ! O, please, Gerard, let 
me get into the punt with you, and chase Nero." 

"He will kUl-the coots by dozens !'* says Gerard. 

" I would not have had this h&ppen for twenty 
pounds !" observes the archdeacon. 

" Hurra!" cries the little figure, dancing round 
the bonfire. 

"Hush!" says Margaret. "I hear the dog 
swimming towards us." 

"There he is!" cry all the cousins, as the dog's 
white waistcoat is seen in the red light of the fire. 

Nero, panting and proud, comes to land and lays 
two fine young ducks, quite dead, at Margaret's 
feet ; then he affectionately rubs himself and shakes 
himself all over her till she is covered with mud, 
weeds, feathers, and dirty water. 

Nero is tied up again. The next morning the 
water is seen scattered over with dead water-fowl. 
Thirteen are brought in by breakfast-time; and 
again the archdeacon says regretfully, '^ I wouldn't 
have had this happen for twenty pounds 1" 



CHAPTEE Vn. 



A QUABBEL. 




" Wliat so wild as words are ? 
— I and thou 
In debate, as birds are, 
Hawk on bough !" 

BOBEBT BBOWKIK&. 

jHE next few days passed rather drearily 
away. A great deal of French was 
talked, a great many anecdotes were 
related concerning the pets ; and Mar- 
garet would sometimes steal up stairs once or twice 
before luncheon to write, for the part that Gterard 
had assigned to her of his lecture did not require 
much continuous thought. He wanted a few elo- 
quent descriptions, he said, of some of the finest 
works of art extant; and Margaret was one day writ- 
ing them by snatches, when her little cousin came 
running up to her den, and begged that he might 
go out, and take Nero with hun. Margaret said 
No, but she gave the boy a saw, and promised to 
go out with mm and the dog herself after luncheon. 
Presently he came and asked her if he might have 
some of that ^' mud" that lay in a trough beside 
the Medusa's head. He wanted to see if he could 
not make something of it. Margaret let him have 
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the mudj and deep in thought continued to read 
on the subject she was to illustrate. She had just 
finished a spirited description of Michael Angelo's 
** Moses/' when the child again appealed to her ; 
and she looked up and found him, as might have 
been expected, covered with clay, bedaubed, and 
happy, with three dumpling-like lumps before 
him. 

" Look, Cousin Margaret !" he exclaimed ; "just 
look at my three apple puddings! Don't you 
think they are exactly like real ones ?" 

" O you dreadful little creature !" cried Mar- 
garet ; " how could you make yourself in such a 
mess?" 

" WiU Gerard mind ?" asked the little boy with 
sudden alarm. 

"Gerard! no; he will know nothing about it, 
but /mind." 

" O, but it is so jolly," pleaded the little feUow. 

" Then you do not care whether /mind or not ?" 

The boy looked at her shrewdly. 

" Why don't you answer ?" she exclaimed. " Do 
you care whether I mind or not ?" 

" Not particularly," he answered, with a smile 
on his round blooming face. 

" Why not P" asked Margaret, gently pinching 
his cheek. 

" O, because — because you are only a lady !" 

" Oiily a lady ! you audacious little fellow, what 
do you mean ?" 

iut the lump of day in his hand, and a bespat- 
tered coat, and liberty to splash himself with 
water, made this young gentleman far too happy 
to give his mind to an answer, and he continued 
to turn it about in his smaU fists, and delight in 
the marks of his own fingers upon it, till Margaret 
had once or twice repeated the question ; then he 
said, still not taking his eyes on his work of ax^^ 
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" Pikey says girls and ladies are no use excepting 
to ask for holidays." 

" Pikey is a goose," said Margaret. 

" But you know," observed the boy, " girls and 
ladies can't do anything ; they can't shoot rooks, 
and they can't climb. "Why, Pikey's sister, who is 
quite as big as he is, can't even climb into an apple 
tree ! And they can't row, and they can't knuckle 
down at taw. O ! you should see Pikey's sister 
try to play marbles ; O !" 

" What was it that Gerard gave you this morn- 
ing ?" asked Margaret. 

"A blackbird that had hurt his wing." 

" What have you done with him ?" 

" Shut him up in a basket tiU I can have a cage 
to put him in." 

^^ Suppose I make him a cage," said Margaret. 

The Doy looked surprised. Margaret took up a 
bit of wood, and sawed it square with great dex- 
terity : then she found some vnre, and pinched it 
into equal lengths. An air of respect came over 
the boy's face, and he continued to regard her fix- 
edly wnile she went on with the work. 

" He shall have a proper wicker-work cage soon, 
and I shall carve four pillars for the four comers. 
At present this common little wire one wiU do." 

" O, jolly !" said the small boy, jumping round 
her. " May I help to bore the holes to put those 
wires in ?" 

Margaret gave him the tools, and allowed him 
to try his hand at her work, having previously 
made him wash them in her day trough ; then 
she sauntered up to the puddings that he had 
made, and her eyes fell fiiU on her Medusa. It 
was an. unlucky moment for that work of art. 
Margaret's mind was excited to enthusiasm by the 
descriptions she had just been reading of the great 
masterpieces, and she was so startled to see how 
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mueh her own handiwork fell short, not only in 
conception, but even, as she thought, of her own 
powers, if she had more fully exerted them, that 
she straightway took up a little graving tool, and 
without stopping a moment to consider, she ruth- 
lessly broke the day into a hundred pieces, and 
threw back the morsels among the water. 

" I shall make a better one," she thought : and 
at that instant Gerard entered. 

*^ I supposed I should find you here," said Ge- 
rard. " Whj, PoUy, Where's the Medusa ?" 

'^I have just tms minute broken it up," said 
Margaret, coolly. 

Gerard said nothing, but he actually coloured 
with vexation, and if the expression of his face 
might be trusted, he was exceedingly angrv. 

** Broken it up !" he exclaimed at length. " O, 
Margaret, you really are incorrigible ;" and he was 
BO evidently displeased, that Margaret felt angry 
in her turn. 

" Tes," she repeated, " I have broken it up. I 
suppose I. had no need to consult anyone's plea- 
sure but my own." 

" It is tolerably evident that you did not care 
to consult anyone's pleasure but your own," re- 
plied Gerard, walking about the room as if so 
vexed that he actually could not keep still ; and 
Margaret was so nettled at his anger, and at the 
unceremonious way in which he expressed it, that 
the answered with asperity, "Tou are entirely 
mktaken ; you ore miatoken both as regards you/- 
self and me." 

" Tou will never bring anything to perfection," 
Implied Gerard, still more vexed. " That terrible 
xnstability of purpose follows you at every turn. 
What was wanting to that Medusa's head but one 
morning's work to complete its excellence? and 
yet because a sudden caprice takes you, you musr^ 



^ 
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needs break it to pieces, without consulting any- 
one. Do you mean to say that I am mistaken 
there ? Am I not right, and do you not know it?" 

'' Yes," said Margaret. " You are not mistaken 
th^e/' 

" In what am I mistaken then ?" 

" You are mistaken if you think that there is any 
such difference in our age, any such superiority in 
your sex, or any such near relationship between 
us, as entitles you to be angry at anything I may 
have done with my own possessions," repHed 
Margaret, her eager and impetuous temper get- 
ting the upper hand of her better feelings. 

Gerard's eyes flashed and dilated, but his anger, 
whether reasonable or unreasonable, had subsided ; 
and he said, with the firmness of a man who bfr. 
lieves himself to be in the right, " How much dif- 
ference of age is there, Margaret ?" 

Margaret made no reply, but swelling at heart 
with surprise and vexation, turned and walked to 
the extremity of the long room, where the happy 
little boy was hard at work with his cage, all un* 
conscious of the quarrel ; and his hoUand coat and 
light hair printed aU over with the shadows of ivy 
leaves. 

There was nothing in the busy and yet peaceltil 
nature of that scene to suit Margaret's fedings. 
She turned again, and Qerard still steadily repeated, 
"What diff^erence is there, Margaret? — Margaret?" 

"Ten years," replied Margaret, impatiently. 
" Why do you ask ? You know there is only t^ 
years." 

" Only I" repeated Q-erard ; " o»/y .' Margaret. 
Is not ten years a difference unspeakable ? Is not 
the most important ten years of aU our lives, how* 
ever old we may live to be, a difference enough to 
justify, or ^t least to excuse—" 
- "I beg your pardon," interrupted Margaret, 
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still walking up and down, and Her bosom still 
beaying witH excitement; but whether she in- 
tended to say that the difference did not excuse 
his interference, or to express regret for some of 
the remarks she had made, did not appear. 

"You were angry because I animadverted on 
your conduct," proceeded Gherard. 

'* I was," said Margaret ; and she added in a 
softer, lower tone, as if half afraid, " I am !" 

"I cannot express any regret," said Gerard; 
" and 1 shall do it a^ain." 

Margaret's astonishment was very great. She 
turned with parted lips and head thrown back to 
look at, almost to stare at him, so completely did 
he amaze and pique her. Gerard was standing 
with his arms fdded, and leaning against the 
rough white walL His habitual ease had not de- 
serted him even then; but as she stood stationary, 
gazing at him, it seemed to occur to him that she 
had no chair, and he went and fetched her the 
mfy one the place afforded, and then came back 
to nis place. 

"You will do it again !" repeated Margaret, as, 
still standing, she leaned her hands on the back of 
the chair. "Then I think 1 should be glad to 
know by what right you will do it again ?" 

Cherard started, and in his turn looked both an- 
noyed and abashed. 

" It is natural," he replied, " that I should be 
distressed at the way in which I see you wasting 
your fine talents." 

" But by what right ?" repeated Margaret. 

Gerard bit his Ups, and tried again. " Well, if I 
must needs be very expHcit," he exclaimed, " by the 
right which is given me by the affection and regard 
that I have always felt for you." And now the 
quarrel began to take a more personal turn. "You 
knew perfectly," Q-erald exclaimed, "you knew 
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perfectly that I had an extreme liking for that 
Medusa; you know that I never passed to the 
roof, if you were not here, without coming in to 
look at it. It was a wonderM. pleasure to me to 
look down upon its clay-cold beauty — a pleasure 
that I have indulged at night long after you were 
asleep ; and now for a freak you have destroyed 
it ! and with it go down all the hopes I had in- 
dulged respecting you. I did hope it was an evi- 
dence that you could think and work perseveringly 
for one object ; that you could bring at least one 
beginning to its end without marring it !" 

" I did not know that you cared for my Medusa!" 
said Margaret, impetuously; ''and how coidd I 
guess that you looked at it when I was not here ? 
You are most absurd ; you are most unreasona'ble, 
Gerard ! You never said you wished it to be pre- 
served ! Did you expect me to know your wishes 
by intuition ?" 

Perhaps he did expect it, or perhaps he was not 
prepared for the matter-of-fact way in which she 
received speeches of his which would have conveyed 
a great deal to the minds of most girls, and which 
would have made her own heart leap if Blandi 
had uttered them. Certain it is that she had no 
sooner spoken than his whole countenance and 
manner changed. He seemed, or he woidd have 
seemed to Margaret, if she had noticed him, to be- 
come older, harder, and colder ; and he drew him- 
self back from the wall with a slight shiver, as if 
the weather, warm though it was for an English 
autumn, made him feel diilly. 

" If you really did not know that I cared about 
the Medusa," he said with forced indifference, " of 
course I have no reason to complain.'* 

" You are the last person I should have thought 
likely to care for such an inferior thing," she re- 
pliea. 
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" Why the last person?" asked Gerard, turning 
upon her suddenly. " Am I then the last person 
wnom you should have expected to take an interest 
in your progress ?" f 

'' You give my words a meaning that I did not 
intend them to convey," said Margaret, weary of 
the dispute. 

Oerard perceived the slight gesture of fatigue 
that she indulged in, and instantly seemed more 
anxious than herself to terminate the discussion. 
" Well, I have done," he said with a sigh ; and he 
looked down regretfully into the trough where lay 
the remains of the ruined Medusa ; then turned 
to Margaret, and held out his hand. 

Margaret had recovered her temper, and she now 
put her hands behind her, and said, half ia play, 
naJf in earnest, " However great may be the re- 
spect that you may think I owe you in consequence 
oi the vast difference in our ages, I will not shake 
hands with you, except on certain conditions." 

" Well," said Gterard, smiling in spite of him- 
self, " what are they, Polly ?" 

" I have just thought of a new condition, and I 
will name it first, x ou must leave off calling me 
PoUy." 

" 1 will see about it,", he replied, subsidrng into 
good humour. 

" For I am nearly seventeen," proceeded Mar- 
garet, ''and I do not like to be treated like a 
child." 

" Do I treat you like a child, Polly ?" 

" There, you are doing it again, x es, of course 
you do, G-erard. I expect to be treated like a 
young lady — treated as you treat the cousins, for 
instance ! 

" Oh ! I flirt with the cousins ; it is the only 
way to amuse them." 

" I don't mean that*' said Margaret, not at all 
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out of countenance, '^ but I mean that I do not see 
why I should not he treated like other young ladies 
in general.*' 

" I flirt with aU young ladies." 

Margaret gave one of her little impatient stamps. 
It was not audible, but it was visible ; and G-erard 
continued : " I don't know how to keep up a con- 
versation without a little mild flirting, unless a 
girl is reaUy sensible, and spirited, and well in- 
formed ; and most womenkind are not so. But, 
Margaret, it would be impossible to flirt with 
you. I could not do it.'* 

" And you know perfectly that I don't wish it," 
retorted Margaret, still with her hands behind 
her. ** I know I have no small talk, and am not 
amusing ; and I know I am so plain that gentle- 
men never wiU want to flirt with me, a« you caU 
it ; besides, I don't know how to do it, and if I 
did, I shoidd not choose." 

"Indeed?" 

" Yes, indeed.;' 

" So no one will want to flirt with you ? I am 
glad of it." 

" And I can't think what they want to flirt with 
you for!" 

" Perhaps because I am not so plain. Now you are 
plain, you know, Polly — you told me so yourself!" 

" I should not have told you if I had not been 
sure you had sense enough to find it out for your- 
self" 

" Well done, Polly ; that is less like a child's 
speech than any you have made this half hour ; 
but I declare to you, Polly, I should never have 
found out that you were plain if you had not told 
me. Even now, though you assure me of the fjBMst, 
I can scarcely believe it. 

" Gerard ! exclaimed Margaret, with wide open 
eyes of wonder. 
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"Beauty is a matter of opinion," persisted 
G^erard, looking at lier as she stood with her fine 
head t]m)wn back, and her dilating eyes gazing at 
him. Her lips were parted with an incredulous 
smile, half pity, half amusement. " Beauty," he 
coatinued, " is spirit more than form, and move- 
ment quite as much as colouring." 

" It 18 not a matter of opinion !" exclaimed Mar- 
garet, forgetting in the ardour of her feelings that 
this discussion concerned herself. " Look at all 
the old models ! the &:loriouB G-reek models ! Look 

"I won't," said Q-erard, laughing. "I shall 
look at whatever I please ; but I quite forgot till 
this moment, Polly — " 

" Polly again !" exclaimed Margaret. 

"Well, Miss Margaret Grant, I forgot till this 
moment that we have been quarrelling horribly, and 
that we have not made it up yet ! Witness your 
hands stiU tightly clasped behmd you." 

" I had forgotten it too," replied Margaret ; 
"but the conditions, Gerard," she added more 
gravely. 

" Well, the conditions ; what are they ?" 

"Why really, Gerard, I don't see what right 
you have to assume any authority over me ; and 
you must not— you really must not scold me so 
umnerdfuUj !" 

" Authority !" repeated Gerard. " I assume no 
authority !" 

" At any rate, you assume a right to a great 
deal of influence, and you have none." 

"No influence, do you mean, or no right to 
any?" 

" No either,** said Margaret, laughing. 

" Now, there we differ, Polly. / think I have 
influence ; but time will prove. If I have none, 
I promise you solemnly that I wiU never use any." 
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" O, Gerard ! I do wish you would treat the 
matter gravely." 

"We began by treating it gravely, and a 
sad mistake it proved. Come, PoUy, shake 
hands." 

" At least, you shall promise first not to scold 
me again." 

" Not even when you deserve it ? I shall pro- 
mise nothing of the kind. "Who is to scold you if 
I do not ? Come, I am tired of standing in thip 
sawdusty hole ; besides, I suppose you acbnit that 
you have faults ? Why then expect me not to 
know it ?" 

Margaret gave her hand. "To be sure," she 
said ; " I always knew that I was idle ; that I pro- 
crastinated; that I wanted strength of wiU to 
finish what I had begun ; and that I never could 
excel, for want of perseverance and patience. AH 
I objected to in what you said, was not that it 
wanted truth, but that I did not see why I was 
to hear that truth from you." 

"You will have to hear of your faults often 
from me," replied Gerard, talnng the hand so 
tardily offered, and laying it on his browner palm; 
" and," he continued coolly, " I have no doubt that 
you will derive benefit from my censorship on the 
whole. You have a great deal of knowledge, 
Polly, but it Hes in disordered heaps in the chaia- 
bers of your brain, instead of being properly stored 
and arranged. Then, you have a rich and splendid 
imagination, but it is all running riot, the weeds 
seeding, the plants undisciplined; and you are 
capricious besides." 

"Well, as I have so many faults," said Mar- 
garet, withdrawing her hand, and looking at him 
with a dreamy smile, " it must be a comfort to 
you to be so sure of improving me by your censor" 
ship." 
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" It M a comfort;. But, Polly, it is very tiring 
to stand so long." 

^ " Sit down then ; here is the chair. The great 
difference of age, you know, makes it convenable 
that I should stand." 
■ ** So it does. I will sit down." 

^* It is past luncheon time ; but that, I suppose, 
does not matter. Allow me to give you a foot- 
«tooL Now, Lewis," she added, "come down 
with me; you are going to dine when we have 
luncheon." 

Accordingly Margaret withdrew; but G-erard 
did not appear to have enjoyed the honour of using 
ike chair so much as might have been expected, 
fi* he very shortly made his appearance in the 
^cEning-room ; and when Margaret remarked that 
illie and aU her cousins were presently going out 
with the dog, he graciously signified his wish to 
JM^eompany them. 

■' Margaret was glad, for she had been revolving 
in her mind the propriety of visiting the cottagers, 
and when to her surprise the Archdeacon also pro- 
posed himself as an addition to the party, she 
thought there could be no want of pohteness in 
her withdrawing herself. 

So Margaret and Lewis and the dog set out. on 
ibeir travels ; and what Gherard thought of her ab- 
scoiting herself, or whether he troubled himself 
arbout it at all, she never thought of inquiring. 
Nero proved himself quite equal to her utmost 
hopes of a dog. At first he walked affectionately 
1^ her side ; he went into every pond she passed, 
and brought out sticks, rubbing his shaggy coat 
against her, the object of which action was to 
prove his good fellowship, but the effect of which 
was to cover her delicate muslin gown with slimy 
green water, and dirt of various sorts. 

Margaret and Lewis had, notwithstanding^ a 
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Yery delightful walk with Nero, till juat as they 
reached the lane which led to the (jheny Holts, 
when a white cat ran out of a cottage, and Nero 
instantly gave chase. They were witnin full view 
of the cottage, and the enraged owner, an old in- 
firm woman, came out and shook her fist and 
groaned. Margaret, in despair, coidd only stand 
still and call the dog till he and the white cat dis- 
appeared through the hedge. Margaret, who felt 
all the awkwardness of her first introduction to 
the people, made many apologies, and expressed a 
great deal of sorrow. At last a little rustic in a 
white hat rushed in upon the scene of action, and 
said the cat had " domb " into the top of Widow 
Pell's apple tree. 

" Them nasty dogs leare her no peace of her 
life," said the wrathful old woman ; and Mai^aret, 
hoping to please and pacify her, went into the cot^ 
tage aher her, praised the furniture, and admired 
the fine everlasting peas climbing over her case- 
ment. By degrees the old dame was mollified, and 
began to talk amicably ; and as Margaret heard 
Nero's bark becoming more and more distant, she 
felt very nervous as to what he might be doing, 
the more so as Lewis did not come back, for of 
course he had joined in the chase. 

At last a panting was heard outside, and in 
rushed little Lewis with a very heated face, and 
eyes that portended mischief. " Oh, they are so 
angiy !" he exclaimed. 

"Who are angry?" said Margaret. 

" O, the people in the next cottage. They say 
Nero is a brute, and ought to be hanged ;" but be- 
fore he had time to unfold his story, in came Noto, 
slinking and fawning, with a large white gander 
fiung over his back. He laid it at Margaret's 
feet, to her shame and displeasure; and when 
three or four white-headed children came up to the 
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dooT, crying and sobbing and moaning over tbe 
dead gander, she felt so much vexed that she was 
ready to cry too. 

She went to the cottage where the injured parties 
lived, and offered them five shillings, which was 
received not quite ungraciously, but without any 
attempt to answer her many expressions of regret. 
Mjurgaret felt very shy and too much ashamed to 
be eloquent, or she would have been able perhaps 
to obtain cordial forgiveness ; but as it was she 
weeot away mortified, and lefb the people sullen 
and unforgiving. 

The dog walked home by her side, and behaved 
well, but she felt that she must never take him out 
again till she had attaiued some control over him. 
Her first visits had certainly been very unfortu- 
nate; and when at dinner-time she related her 
adventures to the party round the table, G-erard 
taid it was very indiscreet of her to venture on 
taking such a dog as Nero unless she was sure she 
eauld manage him ; and then he said, with a smile, 
*^ And so you mean to visit among the cottages, 
PoUy?" 

" O yes," said Margaret, quite forgetting that 
she had told him he had no infiuence over her only 
a few hours since, and had set out to do what 
he had seemed to think her duty, immediately 
after. 

"Then I think I shall go round among the 
people in the Cherry Holts," he observed, " and 
try to make your peace with them, for you will 
never do any good there if they begin by having 
a prejudice against you." 

He seemed to have proposed this as a matter of 
expediency, almost of auly, but Margaret felt that 
it was very kind, and thanked him warmly. 

"You know, GTerard," she said, "they will re- 
spect what you say, if you declare that I could not 
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prevent my dog firom annoying them, for you are 
BO mucH older tHan I am." 

'' Yes," said G-erard ; and he smiled again. 

He had a very radiant smile, and Margaret, as 
she looked at him, observed its peculiar beauty for 
the first time. 

Gihe next morning Margaret went out ait&t 
breakfast to see her do^. He knew he had done 
wrong, and seemed pemtent and inclined to meek 
her in a friendly spirit. He was certainly a splen* 
did feUow, black as jet, excepting two of his paws, 
the tip of his tail, and his white waistcoat. Poor 
Nero ! he had always been a pattern of good heh 
haviour at his own home and with his last dear 
miatress, but he was beginning life very badly wiA 
the new ones. »> 

Margaret idled away a good deal of time in l^e 
yard. She could not make up her mind to go- iii 
and entertain her cousins, and she felt tluit it 
would not be proper to go and shut herself up, and. 
deliberately study ; so she took, as she thought^ a 
middle course, and lingered about out of dooi^, 
neither pleased herself nor pleasing anyone else. 

At last she made up her mind. Juua and Har- 
riet were seated in the moming-room withcrochet in 
their hands. She caUed them to come out and shoot. 

They shot for two hours, chattering to Margaret 
all the time, till she began to have a headache itom. 
the sheer latigue of listening. 

G-erard appeared at luncheon-time, and imme- 
diately went away again to write his lecture, tak- 
ing his little brother with him. It was very hot, 
and Margaret felt quite impatient at the notion 
of entertaining her cousiqs aU the afternoon ; but 
she was obH^ed to do it, and during a long dreary 
drive that the four girls took together, she wa« 
fully informed of the newest fashions, the favourite 
colours, the new way of dressing the hair, &c., &c 
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. It was quite a relief when the dressing-bell rang, 
which it did nearly an hour before mnner. 
welcome rest ! how much Margaret wanted it I 

" Why, what is the matter, Polly ?" said Q-erard, 
when he met her slowly coming up stairs to her 
own long study. "Is dulness catching? You 
look as stupid as our dear cousins !" 

** I don't know what is the matter," replied Mar- 
garet. "I suppose the close carriage has given 
me this pain in my head." 

" Well, come with me on the roof^ and see if the 
breezes will blow away the pain. Nero is there, 
and the little feUow." 

Margaret gladly obeyed. " I really cannot cope 
with the Maitlands much longer," she said, sitting 
down on the cushion, and leaning her head on her 
hand. "Do read me what you have written, 
G-erard; perhaps it will do me good." 

** Why, Margaret, I never knew you to be af- 
fiseted before ; I shall think you have caught that 
fieralt also of these girls !" exclaimed Qerard. " Do 
you mean to say that it really makes you feel ill 
to hear them talk, and be in their society ?" 

Margaret laughed, and then sighed deeply. The 
little boy and uie dog came and sat by her. The 
pillows were very comfortable, and the air was very 
msh. Gferard oegan to read ; Margaret admired, 
waa interested, and then felt sudde^y giddy, and 
found her head falling forward without any power 
on her part to keep it up. She could not speak, 
and Gerard's voice sounded dim and distant ; she 
was only conscious of an impression that it had 
suddenly become dark night, and then she became 
perfectly insensible. 

Gerard was the first to perceive that she had 
fainted. There was a great stir on the roof; Nero 
started up, and barked with all his might ; little 
Lewis danced round the reclining figure, half 
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frightened, half amused, till Gherard desired him to 
run down directly, and fetch Margaret's nurse. 
In the meantime, not knowing what ^se to do with 
her, and deafened by the barking of the dog, he 
took hold of the cushion on which she lay, and 
which was the long squab of a sofa, and dragged 
it out of the tent into the open air, with her upon itT 

There she lay like a monumental figure, her 
hair fallen back from her beautiful temples, and 
her hands dropped at her sides. Q-erard stood 
looking at her in a terrible fright ; he did not know 
what to do next ; but he had not many seconds to 
wait, before the nurse came dashing out like a fury, 
or a bear robbed of her young ; and after her came 
a confused mass of cousins, men servants, and 
maid-servants, French and English. 

Seeing Gerard bending over her with a face of 
great solicitude, Margaret managed to say, '' I am 
better, Gerard; don't be uneasy, nurse; I can 
stand.'' She then raised herself up, and stood be- 
tween Gerard and the French maid, while the 
nurse brought her Q-erard' s chair. 

" I am quite well," Margaret declared presently » 
" I can go down to dinner ;" and accordingly down 
she came, and sat at the table, but looking so un* 
like her usual self, that it was decided she should 
not go to the lecture. 

The lecture was to " come off" that same night, 
and Margaret was veir much disappointed; so 
was Gerard ; but it could not be helped, and when 
they had aU set out for the town, leaving Margaret 
comfortably established on a sofa, she felt much 
better, and presently fell asleep. 

When she awoke she thought herself quite well, 
and was astonished to hear the wheels of the green 
broughdm grating on the gravel. She had slept 
for four hours, it was quite dark, excepting fcr 
the moon that shone in rather brightly. She 
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heaard Julia's voice througli the open door, and at 
tlie same time tlie arclideacon and tlie others came 
in. The former asked with great solicitude about 
his niece, and then they all declared that G-erard's 
lecture had been received with rapturous applause ; 
that they thought it was one of the best they had 
ever listened to ; and that a great many of the 
neighbouring gentlemen had come up to compli- 
ment the uncle on his nephew's success. 

Presently they left the room, and Gerard came 
in, drawing a chair near Margaret's sofa, and sit- 
ting in the moonlight, so that she could see his 
ikce quite distinctly. He seemed to be taking his 
honourB coolly enough till she congratulated him, 
and then the radiant smile came back for a mo- 
ment, and he reclined in his chair with lazy con- 
tentment. 

** It was very successftil, I hear," said Margaret. 

"Yes, very. I remarked during its delivery, 
that as the tune had been so short for its prepara- 
tion, I had availed myself of the assistance of a 
friend." 

« O, Gerard !" 

" I was obliged, of course ; and no one could 
suspect who the friend was ; and you had written 
80 many pages of it. "Well, Margaret, are you 
better?" 

"Yes, I am very well now I have been asleep." 

" Ah. Well, I wish you had been able to go 
with us and hear the applause that followed so 
many of the sentences that you yourself had 
written." 

" I should have been terribly put out of coun- 
tenance." 

" You must get accustomed to that, for as long 
as I stay in England, I shall read lectures, and 
you must help me with them." 

"Must I?" 
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" To be sure. Writing for these lectures, whichy 
you well know, are at least intended to be of use, 
and to do good, will supply you with an object, a 
worthy object. I am sorry to see sometimes, 
Polly, what an objectless life you lead." 

" When I am grown up I shall have an objecty 
no doubt." 

" Grown up !" exclaimed Q-erard, impetuously ;i 
and then suddenly checked himself, and continued,': 
'** Ah, true ! you are very young at present." 

" At what age do you consider that a woman iff 
grown up ?" asked Margaret, with interest. 

"O, it differs in different individuals," repKed 
G-erard, with a little embarrassment of manner.I 
" Perhaps some people would think you grown up 
now, Polly, as you can write lectures and translated 
Q-reek plays." 

" Yes, but you don't think so, you know. Do 
you think I shall be quite grown up when I am 
eighteen?" ? 

" Yes, of course you will." • r 

" I did not know that it was * of course' with 
you ; for I have noticed that you think differently 
from most people on several subjects." 

" What subjects, for instance r" 

" O, age is one. I should not have thought, a8~ 
you do, that ten years divided people so com<t 
pletely in aU their thoughts and feelings, that 
they do not seem to belong to the same generation ; 
ana I should not have thought that at your age 
you would have considered young people of my 
age too young for you to associate with, and would 
have preferred girls of the ages of the Maitlands !" 

G-erard laughed on hearing this, but it was not 
a very joyous laugh ; and he presently got up and 
walked out of the room. He went into the long 
empiy dining-room, where he began to pace up 
ana down, now and then laughing again in a short 
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defiant way, as if *he saw that he had cheated and 
Cfver-reached himself, and wa« glad of it. 
. Pop the fact was, Gerard was of a highly imagi- 
mtiye turn of mind ; and as he had been moving 
about a good deal in the course of his life, and 
had not been much among ladies, he was tolerably 
heart-whole, and had never formed a very deep at- 
tachment; but he had for some years past fashioned 
fiir himself an ideal wife, a kind of model of what 
he shpidd wish to take to himself for better and 
worse; and comparing this ideal with actual 
women had often saved him from being too much 
enchanted, for if a woman did an awkward thing, 
he. would say to himself, " My lovely ideal never 
ia awkward." Moreover, the ideal had a particu- 
larly neat foot and ankle, and from frequently be- 
holding its ijerfection with his mind's eje, Gerard 
became fastidious as to feet and ankles in general. 

The name of his ideal was Henrietta — not that 
he had ever loved a living Henrietta — but he had 
a fbncy for the name. Aiid as a certain sculptor 
was said to have accumulated for his Yenus the 
diarms of all the beauties in Greece, so Gerard 
gathered together for his Henrietta all the good 
qualities, and all the ^aces, of his female friends 
and acquaintances. He had never seen anything 
at all like her in the body, but he never intended 
to marry till he shoidd. 

In this state of mind, which he had not seriously 
changed for several years, he returned to England ; 
and one day, when ne had spent a week at Thor- 
lejr, he found himself mentally comparing his 
Henrietta with Margaret. Por the first time 
since he had made Henrietta, she suffered by the 
comparison. She appeared somewhat tame, and 
he decided on the spot that the said Henrietta 
shoidd forthwith become more spirited, more clever, 
and more conversible. So done, he waa «atve&j^\ 
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but the next day he found himself again making 
the comparison, and he took alarm. " "What !" he 
said to nimself, " shall I let this unformed girl, 
because she has wonderful eyes, and a rich sweet 
voice, overthrow the empire of my Henrietta? 
Why, she is a child compared with Henrietta; 
she has faults too — a great many faults ; besides^ 
her feet are no smaller than other people's ; and I 
always did say that my wife shoidd be graceftd, 
and composed, and self-possessed. Pooh ! I will 
not think of such a thing !" Accordingly, having 
come to this prudent decision, he began to treat 
Margaret as if she had been a child ; to quarrel 
with her, and to domineer over her. "Why, I 
may coneider myself in Bome sort as an engird 
man," he thought to himself, as he paced the 
dining-room. " I only care for this childish crea- 
ture, with her lustrous eyes, as I might do for a 
niece or a ward; my affections have long been 
fixed on my ideal ; they are, as it were, engaged to 
Henrietta ; and though, to be sure, she has no 
brother to call me to account, if I prove false to 
her, yet when a fellow has worshipped in secret 
such a lovely creature, it is not likely that he 
should be willing to decline ' upon a lower nature 
and a narrower heart than hers !' " 

It is wonderftd how weak some men are on the 
one particular point which just then engaged G^e- 
rard's attention. He was not at all aware that he 
was behaving in a ridiculous manner as he paced 
that dining-room in the dusk ; and when he came 
out again, firmly resolved to crush his rising par- 
tiality for Margaret in the bud, and to be true to 
his sweet Henrietta, he thought he had made a 
highly feasible plan, one that did him credit, and 
was easy of execution. But circumstances favoured 
him, and made him think he need not have been 
fnghtened after all. 
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When he came out after his cogitations, Mar- 
eikret was gone. She could not sit up any longer, 
her unde said, and had retired. All the cousins 
were loud in their lamentations ; they were sure 
Margaret was going to have an illness. G^erard 
said he thought it was only the heat which had 
overpowered her, but he was rather sorry that he 
had not wished her good-night. 

During that night there was an awfiil thunder- 
storm, which efiectualLy dissipated all the brooding 
heat which had hung in the air for a week past. 
The wind that came with it blew down two young 
treee in the park, and took G-erard's tent in its 
strong embrace, tore up the fastenings, and doubling 
the whole thing togetner as if it had been an um- 
brella, flung it over the edge of the house on to 
the top of a bed of roses, rocking out a dozen or 
BO of voung rooks to sprawl upon it. 

** If it was the heat which made Margaret ill," 
thought Gterard, " she is cured by this time ; the 
themometer is gope down since list night tWeaty 
degrees." 

But the heat had iiothing to do with it. Mar- 
garet slept little, awoke with a burning pain in 
oer head, and when her nurse came the next morn- 
ing to open her shutters, she was found to be 
•potted all over ^' like a leopard ;" in short, as that 
functionary said, she had " thrown out" the measles. 

The m^sudes ! Margaret was not altogether 
sorry when her nurse told her what was the mat- 
ter with her, for during the night her own feverish 
dreams mingled with the noise of the thunder 
had so alarmed her that she had feared she must 
be about to have a dangerous illness. 

She lay very quietly in bed, and her fever was 
too high to admit of her thinking much. She be- 
came worse ; day and night were confused together, 
and one day merged itself into another; she 
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was feeble, weary, conscious of a great wisli to 
pretend to be asleep whenever her cousins came 
in, but always soothed and comforted by the plea- 
sant company of the Erench maid, who very fre- 
quently came to wait upon her, and sit with her, 
out of pure good will, for her ladies did not require 
it of her, and Margaret was generally too conftised 
to be able to ask for her, though she sometimes 
put out her hand to detain the overdressed and 
frivolous, but truly kind-hearted creature, and 
sometimes asked her to do little services. 

Ten days passed with little variation; on the 
eleventh Margaret felt suddenly worse, and lay in 
her bed crying, and half fainting. 

" She is much better, wonderfully better !" said 
the medical man when he saw her ; " the fever has 
aU left her." 

Margaret supposed he must be right, but she 
thought if this were recovery, it was much worse 
than illness, for she felt weak and low, and very 
much inclined to shiver. 

After some days she was dressed, and laid on 
her sofa. She had some roast chicken, and a cau- 
liflower, and a glass of claret, for her dinner ; and 
she thought of it all the morning before it was 
brought in, and when she had finished eating it, 
she considered what a long time it would be till 
dinner time to-morrow. 

She then asked to see little Lewis, and he was 
brought in. 

" What have you been doing," asked Margaret, 
" since I have been ill ?" 

" I've had plenty of nails." 

" Indeed ! You got them out of my room ?" 

" Yes, I came and knocked at your door one day 
last week, when the room was dark; and I asked 
if I might have some ; and nurse said, * There, get 
away, do. Master Lewis 1' and I said, * But ask if 
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I'WAj have some nails ;' and she said I might have 
ftsmany as I liked;, so I went up to your room 
and got some. Tin tacks they were. O ! I got 
Buch a lot!" 

" And what did you do with them ?" 
"Why, you know that great old beech-tree by 
tiie stables that has such a smooth trunk ?" 
; "Yes." 

• "I knocked five hundred in there." 
"What for?" 

" What for ! for fun. ! you can't think how 
droll that tree looks now it has a belt of tin tacks 
right round it !" 

"Don't jump about so; you make my head 
aehe. What else have you been doiag ?" 

• " O, quantities of things. I've been to all the 
cottages with Gerard ; and I've helped Gerard to 
make Nero behave weU ; he's a good dog now, and 
90 fond of Gerard. You don't know what Gerard 
.said about you to the poor people in the cottages." 

" No ; I should like to know." 
. ."Ah, but I shan't tell you, because Gerard said 
you were not to be disturbed. I thought when I 
felt saw you that you were rather old, but I heard 
^korard say yesterday, when Julia said you were 
better, * Dear Uttle gjrl !' " 

This communication, which had no apparent 
connection with anything that preceded it, was 
made while the speaker, balanced on one foot, was 
winding up a peg-top. 

" What do you mean by * rather old ?' " inquired 
Margaret ; to which, still winding up his top, the 
boy made this answer, if it could be called an an- 
swer : " Why, Pikey's eldest sister is nearly seven- 
teen." 

" is that rather old ?" 

" O yes. Why, she has no lessons, and she has 
a pink Bilk dressNdtfa flounces. Fikej says she is 
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very beautiful ; but one of our boys has seen her, 
and he says she has red hair ! Is it ten minutes 
since I came in here ?" 

" Yes, I should think about ten minutes.'? 

" Then I had better go ; for G-erard said I was 
not to stay more than ten minutes. You don't 
know what a quantity of bats we have got out of 
the chimneys since I came here. I have kept the 
live ones, and we made a cage for them in your 
long room." 

" In my long room ?" 

" Yes ; we go there every day, because Q-erard 
is making another Medusa, like the one you broke 
up. Sometimes Julia goes up too !" 

" Is the Medusa very Hke the one I broke up ?'^ 

" It is rather like, but I don't think it is quite 
60 ugly." 

After this, the young gentleman withdrew, pre- 
viously climbing up on the sofa to kiss Margaret ; 
and she being then left alone, felt that his visit 
had been a relief to her. It had given her some- 
thing fresh to think about, which the visits of her 
cousins seldom did. 

The next day she crept down to the morning- 
room, and was received with a perfect hurricane 
of congratulations by her cousins. Margaret only 
then perceived how weak she still was. The light 
of the room oppressed her, the talk made her head 
ache, and the being obliged to enter into aU. that 
was going on, made her tremble with excitement 
and fatigue. 

At last Grerard came in, and greeted her affec- 
tionately, but said she did not look so well as he 
had expected to see her. Margaret, sitting on a 
couch, tried to seem as weU as she could, but her 
white face and glazed eyes showed how unable 
she was to bear the voices and the sunshine that 
surrounded her. 
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Gerard was truly sorry to see her wan appear- 
ance ; but during her absence the long-loved Hen- 
rietta had regained her ascendancy, so he did not 
feel at all impressed when he came and expressed 
his hopes that she was better ; but he saw she was 
overpowered, and was resolved to relieve her, so he 
proposed to the cousins to come out and shoot, to 
which they gladly assented; and then as they 
were shortly joined by two young curates from a 
neighbouring parish, he thought they were sure to 
be amused, even though he left them ; and accord- 
ingly he ran in to see how Margaret was getting 
on, left as she was quite alone. It pained him to 
see her sitting idle, with h§r listless cheek on her 
hand, and a most needless self-reproach stung him. 
He felt that before she was ill he had taken such 
a great interest in her, and had shown it so ob- 
viously, that he feared she must be hurt at his 
present neglect. He accordingly came and busied 
Idmself with the bUnds, which he drew down, and 
with the piUows, which he heaped up, and then he 
fetched a rug, and spread it over her ; and when 
he saw that Margaret could not help crying and 
sobbing from sheer weakness, he was very uncom- 
fortable, and reproached himself still more. 

He came and sat down beside her. "Come, 
Polly," he said, " you must not give way to low 
spirits." 

"But the Maitlands tired me so," said poor 
Margaret. 

" Well, what can I do for you ? anything ?" 

" O yes ; if you would read, dear Q-erard. My 
eyes are so weak, and I do want to hear something 
read to change the current of my thoughts." 

Gerard heard her words with a start ; but what 
was more natural than that she should speak to 
him affectionately and openly when he treated her 
hke a child, and expected her to look up to him ? 
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He asked what he should read ; and Margdret 
asked for the lessons for the day. G-erard read 
them for her, and she lay listening with a docile 
expression of contentment. When he had done, 
she further alarmed him by saying, " I like the 
sound of your voice, Q-erard ; that does me good^ 
as weU as the words you have been reading." 

" What a foolish fancy, my little PoUy !" he an- 
swered ; and the perfections of Henrietta appeared 
to him at that moment with unusual vividness. 

" No," said Margaret, " it is not a fancy, surely, 
that some voices are pleasanter than others. I 
must like a voice which is rich and deep better 
than one which creakg, or grates, or squeaks." 

Enter Julia. 

"Why, Gerard, we couldn't think where you 
were!" 

Gerard being pricked in his conscience, answeore 
nothing, but continuies to brood over Margaret'fi 
words. 

"Do come down and shoot, Gerard. And I 
want you to find my arrows; I've lost some of 
them in the grass. Oh, don't look so grave, you 
dreadful creature !" 

Still silence. Julia, seeing little chance of hiei 
leaving the room, determines to remain in it her- 
self; accordingly she takes off her. gloves, and site 
down, taking out her netting. 

" O, Gerard !" she suddenly exclaims, as if some- 
thing of deep interest had just occurred to hen, 
"yoii never told us — though you talked so much 
about fiivourite names last night— you never told 
us what was your favourite name." 

"No, because you aU would have it that the 
favourite name was always the name of the fiei- 
vourite person." 

"But I don't know why that should prevent 
jour telling," says Julia, simpering a little. 
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'** Perhaps I am not inclined to confide to you 
tlie name of my favourite person !" 

Margaret, turning towards liim, listens with 
interest. 

"0, Margaret, he must be made to tell! O, 
Gerard, you naughty creature, I really must 
know !" 

«I am sure his favourite name is not JuUa," 
thinks Margaret, *' but you look as if you thought 
it might be." 

" Well then, if I must speak," says Gerard, with 
a ridiculous feeling that he is going to disappoint 
both the girls, «my favourite name is Henrietta." 

" Henrietta !" says Julia, in rather a blank tone. 

Gerard feels, or thinks he feels, that Margaret's 
eyes are upon him, and at last he feels also that 
he must look up and meet them, so he does ; they 
eCmfront him — large, deep, lustrous, and wonder- 
ing, but interestec^ and almost smiling. Gerard 
is greatly reUeved by their expression ; there is 
neither sorrow nor leproach m it; she seems 
iznused ; and when Julia saunters out of the room, 
saying that she must go down to the others, they 
will be tired of waiting for her, then Margaret 
laughs, and says, " Is she pretty, Gerard?" 

" Pooh !" says Gerard, feeling, however, highly 
{^leased at the laugh. " Yes of course she is very 
pretty. What is your favourite name, Margaret ?" 

" My favourite name ? Oh, I have never con- 
sidered, the subject. But, Gerard, I am almost 
sorry — yes, I do think I am a little sorry that you 
have a favourite name." 

"Why, PoUy?" 

** Oh, because — don't you remember talking to 
me on the roof about looking out for a dreadful 
man with his hair hanging down ?" 

" Yes, to be sure— a man to be delighted with 
you, Polly." 
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" Yes. "Well, I thought then, and I have some- 
times thought since, that I could do the same kind- 
ness for you ! I know such a lovely girl, and one 
whom it would delight me so much to have for a 
cousin, only there is an insuperable objection, 
which I very soon found out." 

" Indeed ; what is it ?" 

" Oh, she is scarcely older than I am. Besides, 
noWy you know, I need not trouble myself, there 
being this Henrietta. I hope, G-erard — " 

""What do you hope?" 

" Oh, I had better not say it." 

" But I insist on hearing it." 

" Well then, I hope she is not much older than 
you are." 

" You silly child ! There, let us drop the subject." 

" If you are so peremptory, we must, I suppose. 
GJerard, you often remind me, in a contrary sense, 
of that character in Copperfield — at least of his 
supposed speech, ' You're extremely young, sir I' 
You are so extremely old, sir /" 

Gerard laughed heartily at this ; and yet sudi 
is the unaccountable inconsistency of human na- 
ture, that he was not altogether and entirely 
pleased to think that Margaret had supposed he 
could not love any woman who was not as old as 

himself L 

" Well, I must go down," he presently said. " I 
think our conversation has done you good, Mar- 
garet." 

"Yes, a great deal of good," said Margaret; 
and perhaps the thought of this Henrietta making 
her unconsciously still more at ease with him than 
before, made her add, " But I hope you will read 
to me again in the evening." 

The next morning, before she left her room, 
Master Lewis came and paid Margaret a visit. 
The manner of the visit was this: first thumps 
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on the door, as of a young gentleman's soft band ; 
then partial opening of it, and a vision of a boy's 
head ; then swinging in of a body, the weight of 
it being entirely supported on the lock; foially, 
entrance of boy, body and soul, but hopping on 
one foot for no apparent reason. 

He had a mysterious look in his face, and came 
up close to Margaret, whispering, "Would you 
lite to see Nero ?" 

Margaret nodded ; and out he darted, presently 
returning, leading the beautiful creature by his 
chain. Nero at first was very good, very amenable, 
and firiendly; he lay down on the rug, having 
been divested of his chain, and ate some chicken 
bones in a confiding spirit ; but aU on a sudden 
the " native" passed down the passage in his wide 
trousers and spangled jacket. Nero started up ; 
the door was ajar ; the dog and " native" were in- 
stantly in contact, and the " native" without being 
hurt, was presently sprawling on the carpet, mak- 
ing a tremendous outcry, and the dog was sitting 
a yard from him on his haunches, daring him to 
get up again by growling. 

Happily Q-erard came out of his bed-room at 
that instant, and called off the dog. The " native" 
rose, trembling, and jabbering, and roUing his eyes, 
while Nero walked with a slinking fawning air to 
Gerard, and lay down at his feet. 

Margaret saw that Gerard had now complete 
mastery over him, and that in fia^ct he was Nero's 
master ; he was not her dog. 

" I did hope that this creature would love me," 
thought Margaret, as she watched Gerard and 
Nero caressing one another ; " but it seems that I 
have not the art of making either human or brute 
natures attach themselves to me." 

" Where are you going, Margaret ?" asked Ge- 
rard as she parsed him. 
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" I thought I would go up to the room in the 
roof/* said Margaret. > 

" Do," he repued ; " you cannot catch cold there 
on such a fine day." 

They aU proceeded there together. Lewis and? 
the dog played by the north window, while Gerard; 
placed the chair for Margaret by the south window. 

" What do you think I have been doing, Polly ??r 
he asked. i 

" Lewis told me you had been modelling another 
Medusa." 

"The Httle monkey! what made him fancy it 
was a Medusa? No, Margaret; but going mto. 
the cathedral one day, I saw those carved angels- 
that stand with their calm pure faces over agamst: 
the great organ, and I was seized with a longing 
to model one. There it is." 

Margaret turned, and dose beside her on the 
bench lay, with folded arms, an angel wrought ijih. 
clay. 

Her fij^t exclamation was, "0, Gerard, how 
beautiful!" . ^ 

The prostrate figure lay with its hands crossed 
over a psaltery which it neld upon its breast ; the 
two wings swept down at its sides, and the lovely 
and somewhat awful sweetness of its face was 
softened by a cloud of wavy hair. 

" O, G^erard, how fair, how beautiful !" repeated 
Margaret ; " how tranquilly those lovely lips pout 
against one another, and how ,beautiruUy quiet 
those drooping eyeHds are! But, Q-erard, this is 
not an angel; it is a woman — a glorified woman 
perhaps — but stiU human !" 

Gherard, when he made it, had been thinking of 
his ideal. 

"What would you have, Polly?" he replied. 
" I could not make anything wholly heavenly out 
of a lump of clay. Yes, she is human ; the angel 
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bf my thoughts is human ; the only angel that my 
earthly heart; can comprehend or imitate must still 
be an angel wrought in clay /" 

Margaret stood up and drew nearer, looking 
down with tears in her eyes at the inexpressible 
tenderness of the face. 

" I will show you the drawing I made it fix)m,'* 
said Q-erard, and he withdrew from the chamber, 
lis faithful dog rmming after him, as weU as his 
little brother. 

. Margaret, left alone, struggled with feelings 
that nearly overpowered her ; there was something 
00 touching in the feminine sweetness of this angd 
fkce ; it seemed so to yearn and beseech affection, re- 
[ponding by this expression to the inmost thoughts 
of her own heart, that she could not withdraw her 
eyes from it. 

" If I could turn you into a living woman," said 
Margaret, addressing the tranquil angel, " I would 
give you all the love you are craving for ; but why 
do I say this ? you would not care for my affec- 
tion ; you woidd not give me your own — not," she 
continued, "that the thought of this would deter 
me ; you would still be something exquisite, and 
something noble, for me to love ; and it is quite as 
necessary that there* should be objects to excite 
affection, as to bestow it." 

She remained gazing at it ; the sun came out 
and threw flickermg reflections of ivy leaves over 
tiie hair, the temples, and the drapery of Gerard's 
idol. Margaret observed the sunny sweetness of 
countenance that this lighting up gave to the 
model. Its face assumed a less pensive look, but 
strange to say, at the moment when its yearning 
expression had roused in Margaret's heart the 
most distinct and broad repetitions of her own old 
lousing for human love and fellowship, the wings 
of the angel (whether touched by the warm sun- 



> 
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light, or shaken by her movement as she leaned 
forward) — ^the wings of this angel wrought in clay, 
suddenly, but almost noiselessly, fell back, and lay 
on the board beside it. She was only human 
now ; she had put off the heavenly, disrobed hefr=- 
self of her higher nature, and like a living idol, toa 
deeply loved and too nearly gazed on, she had 
proved herself no angel after all ; only an earthlr 
thing which seemed to reprove the heart whidi 
had leaned upon it too securely, for trusting in it, 
for suffering it to obscure the heavenly, and for 
looking for either continuance or fuU satisfaction 
from that which is wrought in clay. 

Gherard came back alone. 

"O, G-erard, look!" said Margaret, and she 
raised her pale face to him wetted with tears. 

He seemed far more startled and troubled than 
she had thought he would be, and his face had an 
almost awe-struck expression as he came up and 
gazed at his now wingless angel, and said gravdj^ 
" Is it possible ?" 

" You have taken great pains with this angel," 
said Margaret. "I am so sorry she is broken." 

"Thank you, Margaret. Yes, the image ifi 
broken ; and I have taken great pains with it. It 
is a face which I have thought upon for years." 
In fact, it was the face of his ideal Henrietta, as 
nearly as he could produce it with his utmost skill 
and care. 

" "Well," he shortly after said with a sigh, " it is 
of no use lamenting — 

* Hin iflt hin 
Verloren ist verloren.* " 

"Gerard," said Margaret, surprised, "you are 
not superstitious, are you ?" for she perceived that, 
like herself, he had coupled some imagination with 
hiB angel. 
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Gterard said notlimg. 

"It will be easy," she added, "to replace these 
fikQen wings." 

"O no, Margaret," he replied, "let them lie. 
I gave these an^el wings to my mortal ideal ; but 
now that they have fallen from her, I would not 
deliberately replace them ; that would be needlessly 
fiaolish and blind." 

Margaret sat down again in her chair; and 
Q-erard, who was never happier than when he had 
a piece of clay in his hand, began to mould a tri- 
fling ornament. 

" Margaret, you look very mournful," he said. 

Margaret replied that she had been thinking a 
good deal, and that the more she thought, the more 
unhappy she became. 

" Wnathave these thoughts been about?" in- 
quired G-erard. 

" O, Gerard !" Margaret answered, " I have been 
blinking that I am of no use to anybody." 

" Tou were of use to me when you helped me 
to write that lecture." 

"Was I? Well, that is something; but I do 
not know of any other instance where I have been 
of use, and I wish to be habitually useful. I want 
to be necessary to somebody in the world, if only 
to a little child." 

Gerard replied abruptly, and so wide of the 
mark, as it seemed to Margaret, that in spite of 
her low spirits she burst into a laugh : " Tom Bil- 
liter has absconded !" 

"What then?" exclaimed Margaret. 

" I thought you wanted a child to be of use 
to." 

" So I do, Gerard." 

" Well, he has left his little girl chargeable to 
the parish." 

" Gerard, you are so matter-of-fS^^ sometimes^ 

L 
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you make me laugh. That was not what I had in 
my mind when I spoke of wishing to be useful" 

" O," was G-erard's sole reply. 

" But I will do something for her. How old is 
she?" 

" Five years old, and as chubby as Lewis, and 
as £adr as a cherub." 

« rn have her ; TH adopt her !" 

". You will not, Margaret." 

" Why not ?" 

" Because you are not old enough, nor sufficiently 
mistress of yourself yet, to know whether you shall 
keep in the same mind for long together. You 
are too changeable to undertake such a charge." 

" Then why did you tell me of her ?" 

'^ Because I thought you might do something 
for her, as I mean to do." 

" Do what, for instance?" 

" Allow the old woman whose cat Nero chased, 
a fixed sum for taking care of her, or help to pay 
for her schooling, and help to buy her clothes. 
Four shillings and sixpence a week is what is flair 
to pay for her board. I have already agreed to 
find two shillings and sixpence of it, and you 
might pay the rest." 

" Very weH, Oerard, I will*' 

Thereupon they went down to luncheon ; and 
Margaret soon told her cousins that she was going 
to assist this poor little child, setting at the same 
time to work on various little articles of dress 
with an energy which made her forget that she 
was still weak, though it did not make her forget 
how much she had longed to be useful, and how 
much she still did long ; for it is curious that find- 
ing something to do which is of use, rather in- 
creases the desire to do more than satisfies it, 
though it changes the craving into a less uncom- 
fortable feeling. 
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Th-e couBins seeing Margaret so employed, 
wished to help her, and Margaret was more at 
ease than usual with them, both that afternoon 
and the following days. The fact is, she had be- 
come accustomed to their affected manner, and 
took it as a matter of course ; for it is only with 
fresh people that affectation answers its end, 
namely, that of attracting attention. An affected 
person ought to be able to have a fresh sort of 
affectation every three days, if she expects always 
to be surprising, and always exciting attention. 

The Archdeacon had written to Mrs. Seagrave 
to teU her of Margaret's illness, and to ask her to 
give them her company some other time ; so Mar- 
garet had no pleasant visitor to look forward to, 
tiiough as the holidays were rapidly drawing to a 
close, she the less regretted it. 

Gerard noticed a change in her. She seemed 
now far more tolerant of her cousins, and more 
willing to devote herself to their amusement, 
though as she was still very weak, it sometimes 
vexed him to find that the more Margaret gave of 
her time and powers, the more they expected, and 
at last became so much amused with the conver- 
sations which she now appeared to think it her 
duty to hold with them, that they rarely allowed 
her to have any time for her own studies or amuse- 
ments. 

But all visits must come to an end, if one only 
gives them time enough ; and accordiogly so did 
the visit of these cousias, for at last they and their 
French maid, (on whom Margaret had bestowed 
one of her grandest shawls and bonnet, which had 
been bought in imitation of Mrs. Salter's habili- 
ments,) and their "live stock," drove from the 
door ; and she had scarcely had time to consider 
whether she was not rather sorry on the whole to 
lose all female companionship, wnen G-erard^ whose 
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spirits rose visibly as the carriage drove away, pro- 
posed a walk to ner, and took her off to visit some 
of the poor people. 

The Archdeacon was surprised that nothing in 
the matrimonial Une had come of this visit. He 
did not like to hear his great-nieces speak Erench 
when English would have done better, but he had 
no rooted objection to them or their manneraj 
and as he walked back to his study, he sageljs 
thought to himself that Margaret must not be 
thrown too much into G-erard*s fascinating society, 
or, said he to himseU^ nodding and lookmg wise, 
" the consequences are inevitabk." Having pleased 
himself with this sagacious reflection, he ran oyet 
in his mind the young men of the neighbourhood^ 
and decided that when Christmas came he would 
have some of them to stay in the house to avert 
these inevitable consequences; ''because," said he 
to himself, " it will not appear, of course, that i 
have them to divert Margaret fi*om thinking of 
her cousin, but to be companions to him." Here 
he nodded again, and was so happy in the notion 
of his own shrewdness, that it is a good thing 1^ 
did not know the true state of the case, or it 
would have disconcerted him not a little. 

In the meantime Gerard and Margaret took 
their way across one comer of a large desolate 
tract of heath, called the Chase, to the village 
school, that they might see their proteg^, and after- 
wards to the cottages beyond, where G-erard in- 
troduced Margaret to the people who inhabited 
them, and by his easy way of talking to them, 
which was at once sympathizing and cheerful, gave 
her her first lesson in the art of being acceptable 
to the poor. 

He was deep in thought when she happened to 
ask him some trifling question, for they were on 
their way back through the fern and heather, and 
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had been long silent ; but on bearing the sound of 
her voice be started. Wbat did it recall bim 
firom ? Gerard was angry witb bimself wben be 
fitenembered tbat be bad been tbinking not of bis 
Henrietta, but of Margaret berself— tbinking witb 
ibme interest of bow she bad conducted berself in 
the cottages, not in tbe least forgetting tbat tbougb 
C6me to offer belp, sbe was still a yisitor, and tbat 
a certain kind of courtesy was due from ber to 
tiiem wbom sbe bad called upon — tbinking also 
how graceful tbat natural shyness and shrinking 
from putting herself forward bad suddenly become 
in this novel position. But be woke up from these 
thoughts at the sound of ber voice, and looking 
her in tbe face to prove to bimself how unworthy 
Ae was to compare witb bis Henrietta, he said 
isomposedly, ** What did you say, my dear ?" 
]:- Margaret was not surprised, tbougb sbe did re- 
tiember tbat be bad never called her "my dear " 
before, but sbe only thought it another proof of 
tiie great distance of age that be mentally put be- 
tween them, as indeed be meant ber to do, for be 
Mid it partly to assure bimself tbat sbe was only 
a £Gkvourite little cousin of bis, while Henrietta 
was still all in alL 

She repeated her question ; and in answering it 
he again looked at ner, and tbat look interfcnred 
more witb tbe ideal Henrietta than any tbat he 
had ever bestowed on ber before. 

The yellow afternoon sun shone about her, and 
I'endered transparent and lovely the very dock 
leaves at ber feet ; perhaps there was some en- 
chantment in its effect on ber ; certain it is tbat 
Gerard at tbat moment saw beauty in her tbat be 
had never seen hitherto. Sbe was dressed in a 
white muslin gown, witb a little flower here and 
there upon it, and a tiny green leaf — Gerard ob- 
•erved that it was tbe leaf and flower of tbe straw- 
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berry — and she had a dark crimson Indian shawl, 
which she had taken off, and was carrying on her 
arm. G-erard thought this dress probably suited 
her, for he had never seen her look to so much ad- 
vantage before ; moreover, he liked the grey straw 
hat with its draping feathers, and he supposed it 
must be becoming. 

Margaret presently said she was tired, and 
wished to rest awhile, so they walked up a little 
knoU all purple and glowing with the flowering 
ling or heather ; and there ihej sat — she gazing 
out over the nearly level expanse of the Chase ; 
at the green sheep-paths that cut it here and there ; 
at a flock of sea-guILs that just then flew scream- 
ing overhead ; and at the great rock which reared 
its flat head about a mile beyond them, and under 
which, even at that distance, she could mark a 
gipsy tent or two, and see the light smoke sifting 
gradually up through the branches of the one tree 
that grew there : — and he looking at her. 

"And so you go to Mrs. Seagrave this day 
week ?" said G-erard when he had been looking at 
her some time, and when he had flnally resolved 
that he would alter Henrietta's eyes, and for the 
fiiture consider them to be exactly uke Margaret's. 

" This day week," repeated Margaret. " I shall 
be very glad to see Mrs. Seagrave again, and 
Blanch." 

" O, Blanch — ^yes, she is your firiend, isn't she ?" 

" No, not exactly. I like her, but I don't think 
she would care to have me for a firiend." 

" Indeed ; and why not ?" 

" Oh, she is something like you in some respects. 
My mind is not so well disciplined as hers, and 
my feelings are too vehement, and my manners too 
gauche, to suit her. She wishes to improve me, 
and she is sorry that I have so many defects, but 
she does not want to be my firiend." 
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** In those respects you think she is like me ?" 
. *' Yes," said Margaret, looking at him with an 
arch smile ; '^ but she does not think me a child, 
and she does not say * my dear * to me. I wish 
she would !" 



: ** O ! PoUy, I am going out to-morrow — going 
out for a week." 

" Are you ? I am sorry." 

" Yes, I must, PoUy. I am going to give a lec- 
ture at H . It is a lecture to some boys, at the 

great public school there — ^a lecture on the culti- 
yation of a manly spirit." 

** Why must you go to-morrow ? It will not 
take long to get to H ." 

" Why must I go, my dear ? Why, because it 
suits me." 

** At any ratej^ thought Margaret, " I like * my 
dear ' better than * Polly.' " 

" At any rate^'* thought Gerard, " I shall soon 
forget her when she is gone to school, and I shall 
not see her again till Christmas." 

"Did you choose the subject of the lecture 
yourself, or was it suggested to you P" 

" Something of both. I met Dr. A., the head 
master, at dinner ; he was pleased to compliment 
me, much to my amusement, on my two lectures 
here; and he asked me half in joke to make a 
speech to his boys on their meeting again. Then 
we talked about boys, their curious code of honour, 
their gentlemanly feelmg in some respects. I said 
I thought the word manly or man/t^e included more 
than our conventional use of it seemed to show ; 
that it meant what was becoming to all the mem* 
bers of the human race, young as well as old, 
female as well as male ; but of course I contended 
that the conduct which was manly in a boy, was 
not manly in an adult." 

" O, Gerard ! what odd ideas you have !" 
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'*Well, we argued the point. Dr. A. said, 
' Come and give my boys your ideas on true man- 
liness ;' and I said, * yes, I would.' " 

" And what are your ideas ?" 

" Well, Polly, I cannot give them in two seconds. 
However, to begin, I say niat manliness is founded 
on reason, reason being the characteristic of man ; 
consequently those boys who are most reasonable 
are most miuik'." 

" Then the lecture turns on what is a reasonable 
line of conduct in boys, and that you say is manly." 

" Exactly so ; and if a boy can once be made to 
see that it is manlv to obey, manly to help his 
masters to govern nimself and others, manly to 
confess his lults. Ac., why then you h*;* attJaed 
a great hold upon him." 

He rose as he spoke, and they walked home 
together. Margaret was sorry to think that they 
were to part so soon, and said so. Gerard said he 
had no doubt she would be greatly improved by 
her three months' sojourn at school. Early next 
morning he came and shook hands with her to 
take leave; and she shortly after saw him ride 
away, his black servant foUowing in a trap with 
some luggage. 

And now followed a week such as those old 
weeks had been. She studied hard ; she thought 
much ; and she experienced a great deal of that 
restless dissatisfaction, and craving for she knew 
not what, which is often felt by persons of an 
ardent temper, particularly in early youth. 

Margaret wished to do right ; she had an un- 
feigned desire to lead a Chnstian's life, and this 
desire had been greatly strengthened during her 
illness. But her ideas of religion were more con- 
siderations of duties that were to bepaid, than of 
love and reverence to be rendered. GFratitude had 
less place in her mind than awe, yet she was 
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gnduaJly giving relision more place in her thoughts, 
sod in tUs, " the day of small things," she was 
generally conscientiously desirous to do right. 

It wanted only one day to the time for her re- 
tnm, and she went to the school at the edge of the 
CSiase to see her little protegd The afternoon 
Unas sunny, and Margaret thought how pretirjr the 
tcown thatched roof of the building looked, beau- 
tified with sunbeams, and enriched with flowering 
IbbAs ; but she heard sobbing inside, and the mis- 
tress informed her that her little child was naughty ; 
md indeed even then she stood sobbing and pout- 
ing out her pretty sulky lips, her face suffused with 
cfimation, and her pinafore crumpled up in her 
ckobby hands. 

Margaret led the child outside, and kept her 
near her, while she sat down on a bench under a 
chestnut tree. At first, when she talked to her, 
the little creature stood before her pouting still, 
and would not answer ; but presently, half for- 
getting her naughtiness, she held up her rosy 
mouth to be kissed. 

** Why would you not say your hymn to Mrs. 
Smith?" said Margaret. " JNow you must say it 
to me. ' I shall not be pleased with you till you 

Another sob. 

" Now begin," said Margaret gravely ; and the 
child, in a sorrowful, submissive tone, repeated one 
verse, and then stopped short. 

"* Jbsub Ghbist, my Lobd and Saviottb, 
Once became a cmld like me ; 
O that in my whole behaTiour, 
He my pattern still might be.* *' 

«WeU?" said Margaret gently to the child, 
seeing that she stopped short. 
A&aid of displeasing, the little creature stam- 
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mered, and then began again, only repeating the 
same lines, and then endSng. A burst of tears 
followed this performance, and then the child 
sobbed out, " I did tell Missis I didn't remember 
the rest!" 

Margaret forgave her, and led her back to the 
mistress, with a recommendation to her kindness. 

She then walked home across the edge of the 
Chase, and took leave mentally of all her favourite 
points of view and pretty knolls, for she knew 
they would be in their winter dress when she saw 
them again. She hoped she should be improved 
by that time, for day by day she became more sen- 
sible of those faults which stood between her and 
excellence ; and as she walked she repeated half 
unconsciously to herself the little child's verse, 
over and over again — 

" * O that in my whole behaTiour, 
He my pattern still might be I* " 





CHAPTEE Vm. 

MAEQABET AJSTD BLAKCH. 

" There are some moments in each life, 
With strange and wayward feelings rife, 
When certam words and certain things 
Strike on the heart unwonted strings, 
And waken forth some solemn tone, 
Their nature yet has never known." 

Milnes* Poems qfMany Years, 

'ND now Margaret was standing alone 
on the steps of Mrs. Seagrave's house, 
and the past weeks of the holidays 
were rising before her like a dream. 
She had seen Blanch, and had felt an almost irre- 
sistible inclination to kiss her — almost, but not 
quite ; for Blanch held out her hand with a frank 
smile, and Margaret took it and tried to be con- 
tented. 

Mrs. Seagrave had made up in some measure, 
by the warmth of her reception, for Blanch's quiet 
unimpressed manner; ana had already held along 
conversation with Margaret, and filled her with 
new hopes, wishes, and ambitions. She told her 
that Blanch, having arrived previously to herself, 
had asked if she might talk with her, and that she 
had allowed it ; that Blanch had told her various 
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tHings about the circumstances of her family, and 
especially of her great desire to improve herself, 
that she might help her brother. " She asked me," 
said Mrs. Seagrave, " whether there was not any- 
thing she could do beside her lessons to improve 
herself; whether she could not be put more in 
the way to educate her own powers of mind ;" and 
I said to her, " It is not possible for me to give 
you more than the routine instruction that you 
have hitherto enjoyed, but I advise you to consult 
Margaret." 

"Now, Margaret," Mrs. Seagrave continued, 
" you must know something of sen-education ; and 
as both you and Blanch are chiefly left here now 
for the sake of music lessons, and language lessons, 
you both have a good deal of time on your hands ; 
and I have been asked by your respective friends 
to consider you less as pupils than as parlour 
boarders, therefore if you are really willing coi»- 
scientiously to devote yourself to helping Blanch, 
you may do so ; it will be a great improvement to 
you, and it will make her more likely to attach 
herself to you, for I suppose you still wish to have 
her for a mend." 

Margaret opened her great eyes, and answered, 
"Oh, yes;" but that she did not think Blanch 
would like her as a teacher ; she was so very inde- 
pendent. 

" She is very reasonable," was the reply ; " far 
more so than her proposed teacher, Margaret, my 
dear; therefore, as she has a proper respect for 
my jud^ent, and I have given it in favour of her 
consulting you, I feel sure she will do so." 

Margaret went up stairs; there was a tiny 
dressing-room attached to the room where she and 
Blanch slept, and which they were now permitted 
to use as a study, as their lessons were generally 
different to those learned by the other pupils, and 
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as it was supposed botH would make a good use of 
iheir privHege. 

Blanch was hard at work when Margaret came 
in. She did not Hft up her face, so Margaret took 
a book and sat down where she could have a good 
view of her; how pretty she looked; how cahn 
and self-possessed; not one shining lock of hair 
put of its place ; not a crumple on her fresh mus- 
i^ dress, or her neat ribbons ; aU, from the little 
^lair bracelet to the delicate shoe, in perfect order 
— graceful, ladylike, and showing good taste and 
self-respect. " 1 wonder," thought Margaret, " whe- 
ther she ever means to ask me after her dog ; if 
ahe does not like to mention him, why did she part 
with him ? — perhaps for the sake of this brother 
(rfhers." 

But Margaret thought on, and Blanch did not 
look up ; and at last the beU for tea sounded, and 
they both were obliged to go down without having 
exchanged one couJ&dential word together. Mar- 
garet fretted against this ; but she was too shy to 
week confidence, when it seemed to be avoided; 
and the fact that Blanch, both this day and for 
several days following, entirely avoided any men- 
tion of Nero, made IV&garet think it had cost her 
a great struggle to part with him, and there- 
fore she perhaps hot unreasonably wished that 
he had been sold to any person rather than to 
herself. 

At last, one evening as Margaret sat en|oymg 
the sunshine through the Httle casement window 
in the dressing-room, Blanch came iu, and as she 
did not speak, Margaret resolved that she would ; 
so she said suddenly, and almost bluntly, '* Blanch, 
I am sorry you parted with Nero to me.*' 

"Why?" said Blanch, stopping short in het 
task of watering some plants. 

" Because," continued Margaret, " I think my 
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having him makes you less inclined than ever to 
like me." 

" I have never done otherwise than like yon," 
replied Blanch ; " and I think you are not quite 
just ;" and thereupon the colour flushed over her 
delicate cheek and neck till they were suffused 
with crimson. 

. The moment Margaret saw that she was agi- 
tated, her courage forsook her, and instead of hav- 
ing a long conversation with her, as she had fully 
intended, she sat awkwardly silent ; while Blanch, 
equally uncomfortable, put her drawing to rights, 
till, to the relief of both of them. Primrose White 
knocked at the door, and asked to borrow a chalk 
pencil ; when Blanch had given it to her, she 
stopped a moment and laughed : " So this is the 
way you study up here I" she remarked. " I think 
we are quite as industrious down in the school- 
room. I am sure something has happened, Blanch ; 
for you are red as a rose, and Margaret mute 
as—" 

" Mute as what ?" asked Margaret, finding her 
voice again at last. 

" I forget the proverb, my dear. Oh, I have it I 
mute as a fish ! G-ood-bye." 

" G-ood-bye," said Blanch. And when Primrose 
had shut the door, she began, " Margaret, I believe 
I was wrong, and I am sorry. It was very wrong 
in me to have felt sorry that Nero (since I was 
obliged to part with him) has met with a kind 
mista^ess in you ; and I scarcely knew that I had 
such a feeling tiU you taxed me with it. I hope 
you will excuse it." 

Margaret murmured out that she hoped Blanch 
would think no more of it ; but an inveterate fit of 
shyness prevented her from doing or saying more ; 
and it was not till the two girls had been together 
a week, that the subject of Mrs. Seagrave's con- 
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versation witH Blanch was alluded to; on this 
subject, however, Margaret's Hps being once un- 
locked, she found plenty to say, and sometimes 
puzzled Blanch by the quantity of information 
and advice she offered. 

" Margaret," said Blanch one day, " I have taken 
gre at p ains with this, and I cannot succeed." 

" what is it ?" Margaret very naturally asked. 

"You know I want improving very much in 
composition, so I am trying to compose an essay 
on this question: — 'Which is most essential to 
the attainment of eminence, genius or perseve- 
rance?'" 

" That is a bad question," said Margaret; " what 
put it into your head ?" 

" Oh, I thought of it myself; but why is it bad?" 

" Let me alter the question a little, and put it 
thus : — Which is most likely to reach the top of a 
mountain, a man who has a right 1^ and no left 
leg, or a man who has a left leg and no right leg ?" 

" O, Margaret, how absurd ! neither is likely." 

" Now, please to define eminence." 

" Eminence, I suppose, is the best and highest 
position in anything that can be attained by man." 

'' Exactly so ; when a man has climbed to emi- 
nence, or to an eminence, he looks down upon the 
dwellers in the plain ; but if many others dimb to 
a still higher peak, he is nothing— at least, he is 
no longer the eminent man. Now if we caQ per- 
severance his left leg, and genius his right leg, 
what is the use of asking which leg is most essen- 
tial ? for both are essential ; inasmuch as if he 
tries to walk up the mountain with only one leg, 
he will assuredly be out-walked by some man who 
has two ; he may reach a fair height with his one 
leg, but the man who has two wiU at last attain a 
fairer." 

''But suppose that the genius of one man is 
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yery great," said BlancH, "so great as to be a 
great^ adyaatage to him than the genius and 
perseyerance of a second man, when they are both 
added together." 

"Why, then neither the first nor the second 
will be eminent ; because great genius and great 
perseverance combined together, will assuredly 
bring a third aboye them ; at least, if you hold to 
your definition that eminence is the best and the 
highest." 

" Well, Margaret, I giye up my question. Per- 
haps its being a bad one was tne reason I could 
not write upon it." 

" You did not clearly see what it would lead to." 

" Oh, but that is not the only reason I wrote on 
it mistily; I ofben understand things perfectly, 
aad, yet I cannot write them down nor explain 
them." 

" Neyer, Blanch ! Excuse my saying that you 
are mistaken in this. Whatever you truly under- 
stand, you can clearly convey; writing things 
down a^d explaining tlfem, is a g;>od test for fin! 
ing out whether you understand them or not ; and 
if you do not understand them, writing proves it 
for you ; but writing down your thoughts cannot 
make what was clear become misty, it nas a con- 
trary effect." 

"But surely there are many sensations and 
many impressions which are not easy to convey in 
words^ and yet we feel them vividly." 

" Yes ; why are they not easy to convey ?" 

" I hardly know." 

"Eemember, Blanch, I did not contend that 
whatever we can feel we can describe, but only 
that whatever we can fuUy understand we can con- 
vey in words. Now we cannot always understand 
our impressions. An impression is something 
from without J and we are acted upon by it ; but an 
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idea or a thought id something that flashes from 
Within, an a^jtion of the mind" 

"I wish I knew something more of my own 
mind," said Blanch, " and conld see what I want, 
M well as other people see." 

" "Well, ther^ are few things better than discus- 
sions about yourself, to put you in possession of 
the knowledge you wish for." 

" What sort of a mind, then, do you think I have 
got ? I wish you would tell me, Margaret." 

" A mind very superior to the average." 

" Indeed ; but not in aU respects." 

"No. I think you are piuiicularly sensible; 
your judgment is very clear ; your memory excel- 
lent ; your perseverance likely ta do great things 
for you." 

" Then, Margaret, you think mine a matter-of- 
fact character." 

" I should not call it a poetical character, cer- 

tainlv." 

• " And yet I am particularly fond of poetry, and 

ofben write verses." 

" Do you write verses because you cannot help 
it?" 

" Oh, no ; I find, or am struck by, a measure 
that I like ; and I — then I arrange my thoughts 
into it." 

" Then, if I were you, I would resolutely gh^e 
up writing verses." 

" I will see about it. "What woidd you do to 
improve yoTirself, if you could suddenly find your- 
self turned into Blanch Mostyn ?" 

** To improve myself in composition ?" 

"Yes." 

'^Oh, Blanch, I should so much like to help 

** "What ! help me at the beginning, when I sup- 
pose you must nave arrived at the end ?" 

M 
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" I can write, certainly ; but you do not know 
what a chaos there is m my brain — the lens of 
your mind may be smaller, but then everything 
you see through it is clear, and in Br good focus ; 
but the lens of mine is only partly clear — ^there 
lie dim depths beyond and around tnat I can see, 
but not clearly — i can see, but not look at ; they 
are vague nebulous thoughts not yet formed, and 
I am most conscious of them when, as it were, I 
am looking away from them." 

And so ended this long conversation, leaving 
Blanch and Margaret far better friends than it 
found them, and leaving Blanch perfectly willing 
to take advice from her singular young companion, 
though still not attracted towards her at all in the 
same degree that she herself attracted ; Margaret's 
vehemence frightened her, her want of method an- 
noyed her, and her over-sensitiveness made Blanch 
seldom feel at ease with her. 

Margaret had had another conversation with 
Mrs. Seagrave about Blanch. There was no one 
perhaps to whom Margaret so completely looked 
up as she did to Mrs. Seagrave ; for much as she 
respected and loved the dear old Archdeacon, it 
certainly was not intellectual reverence which she 
felt for him. But Mrs. Seagrave's mental powers 
commanded her admiration, as fully as her tender- 
ness and depth of feeling had won her love ; and 
Margaret not only obeyed, but did not even 
mentally dispute the truth of any statement she 
advanced. 

^'I have been thinking a great deal about 
Blanch's character," Margaret remarked to Mrs. 
Seagrave, " ever since you suggested to me the 
idea that I could be of any use to her; and it 
seems to me what she wants is to study character 
herself. She has learnt a great deal more than 
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most girls, and in a far more methodical way, 
(partly, no doubt, from having been taught by a 
man, and that an learned a one as she describes 
Mr. Mowbray ;) but she does not understand me 
when I try and analyse feelings or define thought." 

" GHie very reverse, then, in all points, of a sen- 
timental young lady," remarked Mrs. Seagrave 
thoughtfully ; " and requiring therefore, of course, 
precisely opposite treatment to what I have to ad- 
minister to that — the most frequent type of the 
genus that comes under my notice." 

" I hope you do not tnink me a * sentimental 
young lady !* " exclaimed Margaret in a tone of 
norror, forgetting that it was hardly respectful to 
Mrs. Seagrave to diverge so abruptly from the 
subject on which she had been asking her advice. 

"No, my dear Margaret!" Mrs. Seagrave re- 
plied, with her gentlest tone and smile ; " you are 
too earnest for that — ^perhaps I might say too 
abrupt also ; as you know I do not consider ab- 
ruptness a virtue, although it may possibly be the 
opposite of a fault. And as I do not consider yoti 
sentimental, perhaps what I am going to recom- 
mend for Blanch, may at least not hurt y6u, (al- 
though your minds are so differently constituted) 
— and that is to read some stories together in 
your hours of recreation. Discussing the charac- 
ters in them, will enable you to instil into Blaneh's 
mind those deKcate shades of difference, which af^ 
so intangible, you can hardly explain them in 
words, except by working them out in examining 
into a character ; and there is no other way to do 
this that I know of, except analysins: and discuss- 
ing real characters, wUc£ is haf dly safe or right, 
especially at your age. The great charm of many 
modem books, is the minute touches with whicn 
character is described; and I do not scruple to 
say some of these books have been of great assist- 
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ance to me in my vocation — wHcli is to read cha- 
racters, you know, and act upon the knowledge bo 
acquired." 

So after this discussion, Margaret procured from 
London some story books which Mrs. Seagrave re- 
commended, and read th^mi aloud to Blanch in the 
hours before tea-time, when the other girls were 
in the schoolroom, learning their tasks by heart for 
the next day. Margaret liked reading aloud, 9M 
then she coidd stop and talk over the characters 
whenever she liked ; and Blanch was glad to de- 
vote her fingers meantime to Arthur's shirts. 

One day, when the two girls were established 
in the little dressing room, Blanch, whose atten- 
tion had been wandering a little, owing to her 
having attained to a particularly difficult passage 
in her task of needlework, was recalled to the 
reading by a slight falter in Margaret's vwce. 

Hie story was autobiographicaally related, and 
therefore (being very well done) had an intense 
reality. It described the feelings of a very warm- 
hearted and impulsive child, undisciplined by a 
careful early education, and thrown by circum- 
stances in a family that neither understood nor 
appreciated her. jliis exasperated a temper na- 
turally hot and easily provoked, till she became 
really unamiable and unattractive in manner. She 
felt that her warm affections were all wasted ; that 
no one loved her as she would be loved ; and that 
day by day she was growing less prepossessing, 
while bitterly mourning all the time over the con- 
sequences of her manner. At last a girl came to 
stay in the house, who was in every respect Ada's 
beau ideal of a friend, (for Ada was the name of 
the heroine,) and she determined to use every 
effort to gain her affection ; but the others won it 
from her : and then Margaret, who had for long 
been getting more and more excited with the story. 
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and found more and more difficulty in reading 
aloud descriptions of what seemed to her her very 
own thoughts and feelings, fairly gave up the 
effort and burst into tears. 

Blanch, so calm herself, always looked upon any- 
one in tears with a sort of awe as well as interest ; 
and with a warmer feeling aroused in her heart 
for Margaret than she had ever experienced be- 
fore, she flung down her work more energetically 
than was her wont, and throwing one arm round 
Margaret's neck, implored her to speak and tell 
her what was the matter. Margaret, however, 
could not speak at first ; it was very rarely she 
gave way to these bursts of feeling, which her in- 
tellectual nature despised; but when she did, 
they were difficult to stop and subdue. She leant 
her head, buried in her hands, on the table, and 
Bobbed for a few minutes in silence, yet comforted 
by the gentle soothing touch of Blanch's hand. 

" O, Blanch !" she said at length, " I am so sorry 
you should have seen me so — ^you will think me 
so very silly ; but that book so completely described 
what I have so very ofben felt, that it seemed to 
revive it aU in my own heart. It is over now ; 
never mind." 

" But I do mind," said Blanch more tenderly 
than usual, kneeling down, so that her face came 
close to Margaret's, " I do mind. I know I am a 
poor comforter, to you esj^cially, who are so much 
cleverer than I am ; but if you don't dislike tell- 
ing me what you are feeling, perhaps it might do 
you good." 

" 0, Blanch ! and could you really care about 
me?" cried Margaret energetically: "is it possi- 
ble? I have led a lonely life, as to any com- 
panions of my own sex and age at least ; and I 
have always had the most fervent longing to make 
a real fiiend — one who would bear with the aspe^ 
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rities and faults of my character, for the sake of 
the affection I am capable of bestowing, and love 
me while she tried to correct me. Oh, how I have 
longed for the day to come when I could speak 
freely and openly to anyone as I am doing to you 
now, Blanch," added Margaret, her eyes sparklm^, 
and her head raised, and the current of her words 
flowing freely on with a certain spontaneous elo- 
quence, (now they were unchecked by timidity or 
rear of displeasing,) which was irresistibly bewitch- 
ing. " When my uncle brought me here I thought 
I should perhaps find the friend I have been long- 
ing for. I did find in Mrs. Seagrave a motherly 
guide and adviser, whose kindness I shall remem- 
ber gratefully aU my life; but when I looked 
round the girls for a friend, who was there ? Pene- 
lope EieldSng is so utterly common-place; and 
Primrose White so ill-tempered, and her sister so 
dull ; and Emmeline Ord such a mere doU, (though 
very satisfactoiy to look at I allow;) who was 
there but your and you — " Margaret stopped 
short, and her voice seemed about to choke again. 

"And I," said Blanch, hiding her face in Mar- 
garet's lap, " felt so utterly in&rior to you ; saw 
that you considered me so stupid — ' 

" Oh, no, not stupid, Blanch ! only cold — cold 
to me ; and I doubted if I could ever be anything 
to you — you, loved and cherished, and useful — in 
a home-circle of parents and brothers and sisters 
— 'SO ladylike, so orderly — such a pattern in so 
many ways; and J, wild, undisciplined, wilful; 
and if what some people call clever, yet, oh, so 
useless, so impulsive, so lonely !" 

" Not lonely now !" cried Blanch ; and tears for 
once stood in her calm blue eyes, as she took Mar- 
garet in her arms and kissed her twice, gently but 
very affectionately. "A friend, a valued mend 
to me, unworthy as I am of you. I will tell you 
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all my plans and prospects ; and you wiU be so 
useful to me." 

"Useful!" cried Margaret in an enraptured 
tone; but just at that moment the school beU 
rang to summon all the young ladies to tea, and 
for the first time since she had been there, Blanch 
had forgotten all about her toilet. 

"Now, Margaret, hear me!" said Blanch the 
next day, having got her safe into the little dress- 
ing-room. " You must not discourage me in my 
attempts at writing, because I am doing it for an 
obiect. Tou say I have perseverance ; I will not 
Bliink from any labour tliat ^ improve me ; I 
will foUow your advice as implicitly as you could 
desire ; I will work hard and patiently, if but I 
may have a hope of success to cneer me on." 

" Tou have the earnest purpose, at any rate," 
said Margaret, " which can, I believe, work won- 
ders. Otiaers may possess more discursive fancy, 
and stronger speculative powers; but after all, 
why -should we wish all intellects to be alike, any 
more than all faces ? But you promised to tell 
me all your plans !" 

" "We are very poor," said Blanch, raising her 
head, and looking Margaret full in the face with 
her clear blue eyes ; " very poor. There are many 
things we have to do without, which you have as 
a matter of course, and perhaps never think about 
even. My father has a small living, and a large 
family ; and of course, as we grow up, our educa- 
tion is more expensive in various ways. They can 
hardly afford to pay my expenses here ; but papa 
thought, and Uncle Mowbray thought too, it would 
be the best plan for me to learn things thoroughly ; 
and then I could perhaps teach my sisters, or even 
go out as a governess. Tlliat is why I have worked 
so hard here, because I felt I was having such 
great advantages, and that only for a short time. 
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Wlien I went home laet, I was more struck by the 
difficulties my father and mother had to contend 
with than ever before ; and I longed so much to 
help them, to try to return in some small degree 
all they had done and borne for me, that it seemed 
to put a fresh ener^ into me, a determination to 
struggle tiU I attamed something. GTetting the 
prize for that theme was a wonderful encourage- 
ment to me ; it made me feel it not impossible that 
I might get on in the path I was now choosing for 
myself — but this is a long story, Margaret." 

" Gk) on ! go on !" cried Margaret ; " teU me aU. 
I like to hear you so much !" 

" Before that," continued Blanch, thoughtfully, 
" I never felt a hope of getting on in that Hne ; I 
thought myself so hopelessly stupid. I only wrote 
for the pnze at all, because I lelt it my duty to 
use every means of getting on ; but I had not the 
slightest expectation of succeeding ; I felt so de- 
listed when it was pronounced mine. O, Mar- 
garet, you cannot realize what I felt! Nobody 
can, I am sure, who has not suffered as much from 
their own want of quickness and cleverness as I 
have. Uncle Mowbray would never have given 
me the least encouragement if it had not been for 
that theme ; and Arthiu* liked it so much, I was 
quite delighted ; for Arthur is really clever, Mar- 
garet — not like me. I found he had been unhappy 
at school, poor feUow — been teazed, and called 
mean for want of pocket-money ; and I saw he 
wanted clothes, and then I felt I must get some 
money somehow, and I sold Nero !" 

"Oh, Blanch!" said Margaret, and her eyes 
lighted up with the same sort of sparkling, glisten- 
ing, moifft brightness which reading about some 
grand heroic trait of chivalrous valour was always 
wont to bring over them, " that was grand !" 

" Oh no 1 how could anything be ffrand in iHam 
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Tery common-place story I am telling you ?" said 
»Blanch humbly. " I know better than that ! But 
I have thought, and thought a great deal ; and it 
se^ns to me that I understand Glerman better 
than I do anything else, and so I mean to begin a 
sort of * Hand-book of (German Literature ;' a kind 
of book that would be useful to school-girls — not 
too deep, of course, because that I could not 
manage ; but just a description of the best authors, 
and the sort of things they wrote, and a transla- 
tion from each of them ; in short, a real practical 
school book. Uncle Mowbray made me promise 
not to print anything till I am twenty ; however, 
perhaps if I should succeed he will remove his veto. 
He has an old friend in London who is well ac- 
quainted with some of the great pubHshers there; 
and one of them told him school books sold better 
than anything (except cookery books I believe), and 
if Uncle Mowbray approves of mine, he will ask 
this friend to present it to the publisher to look 
over. Meantime I must set to work, only I have 
not got half the books I want down here !'* 

"It is a charming plan!" cried Margaret, en- 
tiiusiasticaUy. "Do let me help you! I could 
write you a grand preface, I am sure! a sort of 
essay ! I have had a Kttle more practice in that 
since our school theme. And as to books, I sub- 
scribe to Eolandi's, and I can get a box down 
from there at once to look over. . O, Blanch, to 
think that I have so much money to spare, and so 
little to do ! and you have so little, and so much 
to do with it ; how odd it does seem !" 

" I am afraid it does make one wish a little too 
much for money," said Blanch; "to see it so much 
wanted by those one loves, that is the worst of it. 
But it will be so kind in you, dear Margaret, to 
help me; and you will write at once for the 
books ?" 
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"This very post," cried Margaret; "we will 
make out a list this minute. I must not give joxL 
any money, Blanch, I am afraid ?" she added very 
timidly ; " I suppose it is against the rules of this 
foolish world we live in ; but it would be a great 
pleasure to me." 

" Oh, no ! that would never do !" cried Blanch ; 
" you know it would not !" 

" "WeU ; but at least I may give you some books, 
Blanch. When we have looked over a great many, 
and seen what will really be most usefil to you, I 
may give you a box of books. Nobody can say 
anytlung against that ; or if it will make you hap- 
pier, it shall be my uncle the archdeacon's pre- 
sent. He was always so afraid of my getting too 
learned; and was so delighted when you got the 
prize instead of me, that he said then he should 
like to give you a testimonial, and now let him 
do it." 

"I wiU take them thankfully from yoii, dear 
Margaret," said Blanch. "I know it will be a 
pleasure to you to give them, and they will be in- 
deed a treasure to me." 

And so Margaret and Blanch set to work most 
energetically, and wrote lists and plans, and scraps 
of translations from the G-erman, and studies fcr 
this said book; reading very industriously an hour 
or two every morning together in the little dress- 
ing-room, and daily becoming more interested ia 
this grand scheme. 

Thus their life went on rather monotonously ex- 
ternally for some weeks, but full of that mental 
interest, which prevents any feeling of dulness 
creeping over the heart. Then, rather a singular 
break occurred in it. Margaret was engaged in 
the school-room one morning, and Blanch was 
sitting in the dressing-room by herself hard at 
work, translating and polishing one of her " ex- 
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amples of style," G-othe's famous " Fischer Knahe.*' 
She had just succeeded in polishing up the first 
verse tolerably to her satisfaction, and was writing 
a fair copy of it — 



** The swelliiig waters splashed up foam, 
A fisherman sate by, 
And gazed upon the fishes' home 
With cahn and earnest eye — " 

when she was rather inconveniently interrupted 
by a knock at the door. " Come in !" she cried 
rather shortly, and the housemaid appeared. 

" If you please, Miss Mostyn, there's a gentle- 
man wants you in the parlour." 

" A gentleman !" cried Blanch in astonishment ; 
" did he not give his name ?" 

"No, Miss Mostyn; he said he had brought 
newB for you from home." 

" Mamma must be worse !" said Blanch ; and 
she ran down in a fright, and found herself ab- 
ruptly ushered into the presence of her father's 
pupil. 

" Mr. Macdonald !" she exclaimed in utter asto- 
nishment; and then added hastily, in a tone of 
alarm, "I trust there is nothing the matter at 
home ?" 

"Oh, no! and they're all vera weel!" cried 
Morgan Arthur ; " and I came — that is, I brought 
— I wished so much — " and there he stopped 
short. 

" Have you no letter from my father for me ?'* 
inquired Blanch, intending to help him ; but the 
question appeared only to add to ms confusion. 

" Well, no, Miss Blanch ; I never thought of 
that ; and I'm sure it must seem very odd to you ; 
and I don't know what to say now I am here. 
But I wished so very much to see you, and to 
bring you my tom-tits ; and I would not ask the 
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minister, for fear lie should say no ; so I just said 
I wanted three days' holiday to go and see a par- 
ticular fidend, and came away ; and I've walked 
all the way since six o'clock yesterday morning." 

" O, Mr. Macdonald!" said Blanch, in a reproach- 
ful tone, " how could you ? I am so sorry, and so 
much obliged to you for the birds ; but we are not 
allowed to have pets at school ; and do you know, 
I am afraid there has been some mistake ?" 

" Do just look at the little fellows !" cried Mor- 
gan Arthur, kneeling down on the floor, and pro- 
ceeding to open the cage-door, he let out two 
beauti&L little tom-tits, who proceeded with the 
utmost familiarity to run up nis coat sleeve till 
they reached his shoidder, and nestled familiarly 
against his red hair. 

" They are really very pretty," said Blanch, some- 
what mollified; and Morgan Arthur, detaching 
one from its hiding-place, and taking Blanch's 
little hand in his enormous paw, gently enticed 
the little bird to sit upon her nnger. His attitude 
was peculiar, and simple and straightforward as 
Blanch was in manner and mind, it was not in 
woman's nature not to be a little disconcerted; 
when at this critical moment Winifred Fielding 
flung open the door, and stopping short at the 
unusual spectacle which met ner eyes, retreated 
with a giggle. 

" What was that ?" cried Morgan Arthur, who 
was kneeling with his back to the door. 

" It was one of my school-fellows who looked 
in," said Blanch, " and who has probably informed 
all the pupils by this time, of the unusual circum- 
stance of a strange gentleman's having penetrated 
here ; and probably the G-erman teacher is now on 
her way to Mrs. Seagrave's room ; and Mrs. Sea- 
grave will, I dare say, soon be here." 

" You don't mean it ?" cried Morgan Arthur, 
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suddenly starting upright, and thereby discompos- 
ing his tom-tit, who flew with a little sharp cry 
up into the window-curtain. 

" Of course Mrs. Seagrave would be expected to 
see anyone who came to visit her pupils," said 
Blanch rather stiffly ; " but before she comes, do 
explain to me why you gave me such a fright." 

" Weel, and it was just a dodge of my own," 
replied Morgan Arthur, with a very self-satisfled 
air. " 1 thought perhaps they might be particular 
at the door, and that if I said I had come to you 
from home, I should have no difficulty." 

" But," cried Blanch indignantly, " you have only 
added to your difficulties, I assure you, by this 
step!" ana with a crimsoning cheek she turned 
away, and the little bird fled from her finger to 
join his companion. 

"Dear! dear! but Tm always unfortunate!" 
exclaimed poor Morgan Arthur, with a very rueftd 
countenance. "I never can understand exactly 
what other people would do." 

The door opened, and Mrs. Seagrave entered, 
and looked at Blanch for an explanation ; while 
she reaUy could not trust herself to speak, for 
there was something which struck her as «o infl- 
nitely comical in poor Morgan Arthur's panic- 
struck look, and the very low but awkward bow 
he made to her at her entrance, that she could 
hardly help laughing. 

"Mr. Macdonald, Madam," said Blanch, as 
cabnly as she could ; " my father's pupil." 

Mrs. Seagrave bowed, and hoped he nad left Mr. 
and Mrs. Mostyn quite weU. 

" I brought the birds," stammered Morgan Ar- 
thur, in his extreme distress of mind, quite omit- 
ting the answer to Mrs. Seagrave's question. 

" Birds !" said Mrs. Seagrave in astonishment. 

" Yes, ma'am, birds ; and there they sit," he r^- 
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plied, pointing to the top of the windovr-cnrtaiii, 
"Miss Blanch knows!" but when he turned an 
appealing glance to the place where Blanch had 
been standing a moment before, he discovered to 
his extreme disgust that she had escaped from the 
room, and left him alone with Mrs. Seagrave. 

" They're vera tame," proceeded Morgan Arthur, 
in his exceeding desperation, feebly clinging to 
the subject of the tom-tits, lest another should be 
introduced. 

Mrs. Seagraye sat down calmly, and wondered 
what this might mean ; but the excessive confusion 
of the young gentleman, and the sudden disap- 
pearance of the young lady, causing something 
like the truth to flash upon her mind, she with 
difficulty preserved her gravity while Morgan 
Arthur put his great hands into all sorts of posi- 
tions expressive of confasion, and while the tom- 
tits twittered and twee'd, and flashed about the 
room, now shaking the lustres, now fluttering in 
their master's red hair, now swooping across his 
face, and now running along the window frames, 
and pecking vehemently at the glass. 

" You will oblige me, Mr. Macdonald, by put- 
ting those little birds into their cage again," said 
Mrs. Seagrave. 

Poor Morgan Arthur ! he blundered over a foot- 
stool, and brought down a tiny table, in his hur- 
ried desire to obey ; he felt himself reproved ; he 
was afraid of Mrs. Seagrave, of her polished manner, 
of her chilling calm, and even of her beauty — so 
different from the girlish loveliness of Blanch. 

He tried earnestly to obey; he whistled, he 
coaxed, he banned them in broad Scotch, he stole 
about the room after them, he crept under the 
table, all in vain. Mrs. Seagrave never spoke 
ough aU his efforts ; and when at last he stopped 
wiped his hot forehead, the provoking little 
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tilings popped into the open door of the cage of 
their own accord. This done, their master pounced 
upon the cage and shut them in. 

"Sit down, Mr. Macdonald," said Mrs. Sea- 
grave ; and Morgan Arthur did as he was bidden, 
and having nothing to sav, and nothing to do, 
heaved a tremendous sigh, and finished it with a 
sniff. 

" Ton are Mr. Mostyn's pupil, I understand ?'* 
observed Mrs. Seagrave more pleasantly ; and then 
she began to question him so cleverly, that Morgan 
Arthur felt like a baby in her hands ; it was so 
pleasant to hear her speak at all, after her calm 
and reproving silence, so deHghtfiil to find that 
she would condescend to examine into his conduct 
and his motives, that he suddenly passed &om the 
extreme of reserve, to a confidence equally awk- 
ward ; told her in answer to her leading question 
how he had concealed his intended visit from Mr. 
Mostyn ; how he had given himself out as a mes- 
senger from Thorpe Mandeville; how he had 
caught a snake by the way, killed it, skinned it, 
and left the skin outside the door, thinking Miss 
Blanch might not care to have it; how he had 
been walking all day ; and finally, how hungry he 
was. 

Mrs. Seagrave upon this expressed her unqua- 
lified disapproval. 

" Well, ma'am," replied the hopeful guest, " I'm 
just smothered in dust, I admit ; but S I had had 
the foresight to bring a clothes brush, I would 
have made a deeferent impression;" and in a re- 
gretful tone he proceeded to say that if he had 
known, he would have brought a dress coat over 
his arm, " though where I could have put it on, 
unless in your porch," he proceeded, "is a soob- 
ject worthy of speculation." 

"No coat that you could have appeared in. 
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would have made any difference as to the propriety 
of this visit," said Mrs. Seagrave. 

" Well, ma'am, when Miss Blanch comes in again, 
I'll express my sorrow, if I will have offended." 

"Miss Mostyn is not coming in again," said 
Mrs. Seagrave. " But I am sorry you are hungry, 
Mr. Macdonald ; I shall ring for some refreshment." 

" I don't feel half so hungry as I did," replied 
the simple-minded fellow in a rueful tone, for he 
was quite heart-sick to think of not seeing Blanch 
again. 

' A substantial joint of meat shortly appearing, 
together with a cold fruit tart, bread, cheese, and 
salad, it however appeared that Morgan Arthur 
must have been very hungry indeed, if he was now 
only half a« hungry as at his first entrance; for 
he set to work, first saying his grace, (at the same 
time keeping upon the cold meat an affectionate 
eye of tender, admiration,) and did then and there 
slowly and calmly store away such a vast quantity 
of wholesome food, that Mrs, Seagrave, who was 
only accustomed to the appetites of girls, felt con- 
siderable alarm for the consequences ; and was 
exceedingly relieved when at length the young 
Scotchman laid his knife and fork across his plate, 
and devoutly said his grace aloud again. 

" And now, Mr. Macdonald, I shall take leave 
of you," said Mrs. Seagrave, rising. " I advise 
you to get a bed in the village, and return to Mr. 
Mostyn to-morrow; I need scarcely say that I 
hope nothing of this kind will ever occur again. 
In fact, nothing but my belief that you will have 
the good sense never to repeat this experiment, 
induces me to pass it over so lightly." 

" You are vera good, ma'am," replied the culprit 
doubtfully. " I don't think I'll nave another op- 
portunity to come before the holidays." 

"Unless I have a promise that it never shall 
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occur again, I shall write to Mr. Mostyn," inter- 
rupted Mrs. Seagrave. 

" But I have not had the pleasure to explain any 
of the circumstances," replied Morgan Arthur ; 
" and really I'm thinking Miss Blanch might do 
worse." 

" I have nothing to do with any circumstances 
but these," said Mrs. Seagrave, " that you called 
on my pupil without leave, and under false pre- 
tences. I desire this may not happen again." 

Morgan Arthur after this hoped Mrs. Seagrave 
would let him leave a message for Miss Blanch. 

No ; Mrs. Seagrave must decline. 

With an air of persecuted innocence he ex- 
claimed on hearing this " No," " A weel, ma'am ; 
it would be a vera innocent message, just my dear 
love, and 1*11 never forget her." 

Mrs. Seagrave took no notice of this observa- 
tion ; but having rung the bell, said, " I will now 
wish you good evening, Mr. Macdonald." At the 
same instant the housemaid entered to show out 
the guest ; and he, impelled by his hard fate, fol- 
lowed, and suffered the door to be shut behind him, 
but he artfully left the birds in their cage upon 
the drawing-room table. 

Mrs. Seagrave said not a word to Blanch that 
night on the subject of this visit. She fed the little 
birds herself with eggs and bread crumbs, and was 
considering into whose hands she should consim 
them, when on entering the drawing, room the 
next morning, she found her cat gazing at them, 
and licking her lips, while the poor little creatures 
sat huddl^ together on their perch, shivering and 
staring piteously. She drove the cat away, and 
was about to feed them, when the housemaid 
brought in word, that the strange gentleman had 
sent a boy from the inn where he had slept, with 
some proper food for the torn-tits. 
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The boy was shown in, and exhibited a small 
paper bag full of maimed flies, which he said the 
gentleman had " ketehed hisself for the tits ; he 
swep' *em off the winders, and knocked 'em down 
with a handkercher in no time," observed the ur- 
chin; "and he says the young lady must ketch 
*em a giU-full of flies every blessed morning, ma'am, 
or else they'U die ! And, ma'am, I'U do it for you 
as well as any boy, if you want it done — I'U do it 
for a hali^enny a day." 

"Very well, you may," said Mrs. Seagrave; and 
the boy retired as happy as it is possible to be in 
this imperfect state. A Jialfpenny a day ! that is 
to say, lour gingerbread roUs, or ten buU's eyes, or 
eight marbles, or a sausage, or a pint of hsdf-ripe 
cherries, or a dozen or so of sour apples, or a whip- 
top, or a baU of striing, or a lot of tin tacks, every 
day of his life. Oh, the advantages of money! 
A nal^enny a day ! 

At twelve o'clock Mrs. Seagrave took the little 
creatures up stairs into the dressing-room, to which 
Blanch and Margaret had just returned, and de- 
sired the two girls to feed and take care of them 
for her. Blanch, who was bending over her writ- 
ing, blushed deeply, and could not look up ; Mar- 
garet took the cage, and tried not to smile, as she 
hung it up in the window among the roses. Not 
the least tendency to a smile showed itself on Mrs. 
Seagrave's face ; she stayfed to give the girls some 
directions about their lessons, and then retired 
remarking casually that she had nothing more to 
say ; whereby Blanch understood that no further 
notice would be taken of the visit of the previous 
night, and she was gratefiil accordingly. 

Time wore on, and the Christmas nolidays ap- 
proached ; and Margaret one day gave Blanch a 
letter from her uncle to read, which contained a 
very polite and urgent invitation for her to return 
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with Margaret, and spend her vacation at the 
Archdeacon's, after wmch she was to return to 
Mrs. Seagrave's as a teacher of the younger classes, 
an arrangement kindly made by that lady, to 
enable her to fit herself for the life of tuition that 
lay before her. 

Blanch's heart rather failed her at the prospect 
of a first Christmas away from home, and the 
thought of her sisters' despair ; but on the other 
hand Margaret was so kind, and would help her 
so much with her G-erman and translations, and 
she should be so sorry for a parting, that she was 
much tempted to go. Besides, seeing a new place* 
and country, was a strong inducement to one who 
had travelled so little as Blanch. And, quite in 
the back-ground of her motives, lay a nervous 
dread of meeting poor Morgan Arthur, who was 
reading so hard, her father said, that he would 
only spare time to go home for one week at Christ- 
mas. With his characteristic openness, he had 
confessed his whole excursion to Mr. Mostyn as 
soon as he got home, and with it made as solemn 
and proper a proposal for Blanch as could be done 
at his age. It appeared from his statement, that 
as far as family money matters were concerned — 
to use his own words to Mrs. Seagrave — " ReaUy 
Miss Blanch might do worse." He was the only 
son of a most indulgent father, who was anxious 
he should marry earN", and would welcome as a 
daughter any bride of his choosing, so long as she 
was a lady in herself, and moved in the same grade 
of society as Mr. Macdonald. Possibly Mr. Mos- 
' tyn, as the father of such a large family, looked 
forward to Blanch's answer to the long and ex- 
plicit letter he had written to her about a month 
after Morgan Arthur's visit, and on the subject of 
his wishes, with more anxiety than he chose tp 
confess ; but Blanch's answer so evidently showed 
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her conviction that no lapse of time would dispose 
her to love Morgan Artnur as she ought to love 
an accepted suitor, that Mr. Mostyn thought it 
wisest to quash the whole affair at once, and in- 
sist on Morgan Arthur's conducting himself in all 
respects as if it had never happened. He wrote 
to nis daughter that she might safely come home, 
as before arranged, without fearing any annoyance 
from her disappointed suitor, who appeared to 
have recovered his spirits, and spent his time be- 
tween trying to spoil little Alice (Blanch's like- 
ness in the femily) by the most devoted homage, 
.and teaching a pet magpie to follow him about ; 
but when Blanch informed her parents of Mar- 
garet's invitation, it appeared such an oppoiv 
tune method of at least delaying any little awk- 
wardness there might be in her return home, that 
they at once recommended her acceptance of it. 

Blanch and Margaret entered the park. It was 
a hard frost, and had been so for several nights. 
The lake was frozen over, and the water-fowl were 
standing dreamily on one leg, their heads under 
their wings, on the edges of the ice. The sun was 
shining brightly, and some firs, at the head of the 
lake, stood out clearly and distinctly against the 
blue sky. Margaret put her head out of the win- 
dow. " There is G-erard !" she exclaimed, " skat- 
ing ; and I wonder who that is with him?" And 
as she spoke, two figures came lightly skimming 
along to the edge of the lake, and one of them 
waved his hat aloft, and made various signs of re- 
cognition. That was Q-erard, certainly. Blanch 
could see his face now ; and he seemed trying to 
see her, for he bent forward, as if to look oeyond 
Margaret. " Who can it be ?" repeated Margaret 
again as the carriage whirled on : " he is a very 
weU-looking gentleman-like sort of man; but I 
have not the slightest recollection of ever having 
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seen him before ! " But now the carriage had reached 
the house door, and the archdeacon himself ap- 
peared in the hall to welcome Margaret, and hand 
Blanch into the drawing-room with the punctilicviB 
courtesy of the olden days. 

"Is anyone staying here, dear Uncle?" asked 
Margaret, as soon as there was a pause in the 
greetings. " I saw a stranger on the lake, I 
thought !" 

" Ah ! my dear ! Yes, I have a visitor for you !" 
rieplied the archdeacon, with a merry twinkle of 
his black eye. " He and Q-erard are great friends; 
he is a Mr. Stewart, a son of an old Indian friend 
of Q-erard's ; he has got a living a few miles from 
here only — Stanton Upland — and I asked him 
here for a few days, thinking it would not be so 
dull for him when we are favoured with Miss 
Mostyn's company !" he added with a low bow. 

Blanch blushed, but no ready answer came to 
her lips, as it would have done had she been 
more experienced in the ways and manners of the 
world. 

The archdeacon looked at her attentively with 
his bright little eyes. "Very pret^, I see," he 
said to himself — " quiet, not irenchined, but lady- 
like." "Margaret, my dear, show Miss Mostyn 
her room, that she may rest a little before dinner," 
he added aloud; and Margaret marshalled Blanch 
up the oak staircase. 

" Tour study, Margaret !" cried Blanch ; " may 
I have a sight of it before I dress or unpack ?" 

"Oh! never mind unpacking," said Margaret ; 
" nurse will manage all that for you, with the help 
of Jane, the housemaid, the only young person in 
the house, (of the servants, I mean.) Just leave 
your keys on the dressing-table and follow me ;" 
and Margaret sprang on so quickly, Blanch hardly 
could follow her — up another staircase, and all 
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along the upper corridor, and up the little stair- 
case at the end, and into that strange artistic 
chaos of a room. It was little altered, except that 
nQw a large fire was burning, and crimson window- 
curtains and a brightly-coloured hearth-rug gave 
a little glow of colour in the room. Blanch gazed 
about her in surprise. " What a curious interest- 
ing room !" she exclaimed at last. " How much 
there is in it ! What pretty things !" 

" Wait a minute, and I will be back again !" 
said Margaret, rushing out as quickly as she had 
come in, and leaving Blanch to her own medita- 
tions. She looked about her eagerly. It seemed 
a sort of Faiirland that she had got into — so free, 
so untrammelled an existence as Margaret must 
lead here was quite a new phase of Hfe to Blanch, 
and it seemed to enlarge her mind even to observe 
it. The room had been dusted this time, but 
Margaret's casts had been respected ; and some of 
them were even placed on white plaster brackets, 
which G-erard had purchased for her one day from 
a travelling Italian boy, with bright insinuating 
black eyes. They looked down calmly upon Blanch 
as she glanced upon each in turn ; and then fixed 
her gaze upon Grerard's broken angel head, which 
lay in a comer of the floor. A noise on the steps 
interrupted her ; and in another minute Margaret 
flung back the heavy curtain which hung against 
the door, and admitted Nero, who came bounding 
up to his mistress, and danced round her, and 
wagged his tail violently, and finally put his 
huge paw into her lap, as Blanch sat down on the 
hearthrug to caress him better. "Dear old Nero !" 
she cried. " Oh, Margaret, how well he is look- 
ing!" 

" G-erard has taken great care of him," said 
Margaret ; " he is more ms dog than mine, I think ; 

d here he comes !" she continued, as Gerard's 
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light step came swiftly up the stairs ; and he en- 
tered, and came quickly up to Margaret, both 
hands extended. 

" Well, Polly ! and so you are come back again?" 
he cried. " We have really missed you more than 
I expected ! Will you not introduce me to Miss 
Mostyn ?" 

Margaret turned, and could not help laughing 
at Blanch's predicament: her face crimson with 
shyness and displeasure, at being caught in so 
child-like an attitude on this her first young lady 
visit. She was struggling with Nero, who, taking 
each attempt she made merely as an additional ex- 
citement to a game at play, now poked both his 
fore paws into her lap, and held her down with ir- 
resistible strength. " He must think her pretty 
now !" thought Margaret, as she saw Gerard con- 
templating the picture before him ; but in another 
minute he stepped forward, and, with commanding 
look and touch, made Nero release his prisoner, 
and crouch at his feet. Blanch rose and curtsied 
her thanks, and the introduction was completed. 
Margaret vainly watched Gerard's features to dis- 
cover what he thought of Blanch : she could detect 
nothing but one little bright gleam of amusement, 
when his eyes caught hers in the fact ; and then 
he advised the young ladies to go and prepare for 
dinner, while he took Nero down stairs. Blanch 
wondered a little whether Nero would follow him; 
but he acknowledged the power of man, and obeyed 
without a murmur, even when Blanch and Q-erard 
turned different ways in the long corridor ! 

Blanch's toilet was short and simple, but the 
delicate purity of her attire was what could never 
of end the most fastidious taste ; and after looking 
her well over, Margaret decided that she looked 
best as she was, and would not offer her any of 
her own ornaments to wear. So they descended 
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together to the drawing-room, and the archdeacon 
introduced Mr. Stewart formally to them both. 
He was a tall handsome man, a little too pale, 
perhaps, if anything; but his dark hair lay in 
wavy curls over a weU-shaped brow ; and his voice 
was music itself — deep-toned meaning music. 





CHAPTEE IX. 

SNOWY HOLIDATS. 

'OR some days it snowed so porseveringly 
that the girls did not go out, but spent 
two or three mornings up in Margaret's 
study, hard at work, and two or three 
evenings at the piano, when Mr. Stewart proved 
himself a very efficient help ; he had a pleasant 
manner, Margaret thought, perhaps a little too 
firm, but this firmness was not displayed ungrace- 
fully : it seemed his nature to command certain 
characters ; and there was so much uprightness 
about him, and such grave simplicity in his mode 
of using his powers, that Margaret did not at aU 
grudge him his sway, the less so perhaps, because 
he never attempted to exert it over her. After 
the snow came a cold thaw and rain. Blanch now 
did begin to wish they could go out and enjoy 
themselves, but this weather defied them altoge- 
ther ;. and the two girls took exercise upstairs 
in the long corridor, playing at ball with little 
Lewis (who had returned from school), and 
running up and down stairs to keep their feet 
warm. 

Margaret was lamenting for the twentieth time 
to Blanch that it should be so dull for her, and 
Blanch was pressing her cheek against the window 
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of the upper room to see the sun go down under a 
few faint yellow clouds when Mr. Stewart came in 
and walked straight up to her, saying, " The rain 
has ceased, Miss Mostyn." 

"Yes, I see," rephed Blanch; "and it has 
riddled the snow fuU of holes." 

" Grant and I have been sweeping a path on 
the terrace," he continued, "would you like to 
come out to it, and take a turn ?" 

"What, at sunset, Mr. Stewart?" exclaimed 
Margaret, surprised. 

" Yes, it is not damp, and Miss Mostyn said at 
breakfast that she should go out as soon as the 
rain ceased." 

Margaret was going to exclaim that Blanch 
would take cold when she saw so plainly by her 
face that she wished to go, that she merely said, 
" WeU, Blanch, do you mean to venture ?" 

" Yes, I should like to do so," said Blanch. 

" It is not so very cold," observed Mr. Stewart ; 
" and, even if it were, the endurance of cold is 
good for the constitution ; in fact," he added^ " all 
endurance has a tendency to brace the nerves, 
both of mind and body." 

" Patient endurance and resolute endurance, no 
doubt, you meant," said Margaret. 

He gave her a meaning smSe, and said, "I stand 
corrected ;" then following Blanch with his eyes as 
she left the room to prepare for her walk, said, "In 
Miss Mostyn's character there wiQ be both patient 
and resolute endurance when they are wanted." 

"More than enough certainly to carry her 
through a snow-wreath," observed Margaret. 

"But not enough to carry her tliough the 
trials of life?" 

" I did not say so, Mr. Stewart. I agree with you 
that aU endurance will brace her character : I only 
differ as to its bracing all characters — some it 
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softens. To say that some people are * softened 
by affliction,' is both common and true, I think." 

Mr. Stewart mentally resolved that he would 
not again venture upon a general observation be- 
fore Margaret; and he thought her too fond of 
giving her opinion, considering her youth and in- 
experience. 

' " Shall you favour us with your company ?" he 
inquired. 

" I don't know," replied Margaret. " Here is 
Q-erard : he had better decide, is it fit for me to 
go out, Gerard ?" 

"No, not at aU; you will catch one of your 
long coughs ; and it is not so very pleasant that 
you need wish to go. My uncle is there, and 
Lewis and Nero ; and with Mr. Stewart and that 
trio. Miss Mostyn will not want your escort also." 

"I shall stay then," said Margaret; and Mr. 
Stewart was pleased, because this arrangement 
enabled him to have Blanch to himself. 

"When they were gone, Gterard and Margaret 
sat looking out at the dull sky, the soiled and 
sloppy snow, and the dark rustling trees, till Mar- 
garet said, "Don't stay stupifying here, Gerard. 
"Why don't you go and walk with the others ?" 

"I am tired oi being out; I have not sat down 
since lunch. What are you thinking of, Mar- 
garet ? or rather, what were you thinking of before 
you spoke?" 

" How do you know that I was thinking of any- 
thing particular ?" 

" How do I know ? Because your face is like a 
book to me, very easy to read, and written in a 
familiar tongue. I happened to be reading it then." 

« Indeed !" 

" Yes ; I saw that you were indulging in some 
very learned reflections, which were not untinctured 
with regret. What were they ?" 
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" I was tliinking, G-erard, that I wish my future 
line of duty was as clearly sketched out for me, as 
that of Blanch is for her." 

" A cowardly wish I If fulfilled, it would de- 
prive you of the pleasure of striking out your path 
for yourself." 

"But in the meantime," Margaret began, "I 
seem to have no place in the world." 

" Don't be in too great a hurry, Margaret, to 
strike out a path ; wait till you are sure you have 
found out the right one. It is the privilege of 
genius to have a long childhood. Your mind 
is not yet so matured as that of most girls of 
your age." 

" Tou choose to take my genius for granted?" 

" Yes ; just as I do that ardent and yet vague de- 
sire to be useful, that I have seen in you for a long 
while. Do not be impatient : Q-od will send you 
the opportunity in good time." 

" A great deal of time has been wasted at school," 
observed Margaret. 

*' How can you say so ! You may have added 
very little to your stock of knowledge, but you 
have learned method, self-control, and an outward 
calm of manner, which you will find of great value. 
You have learned to manage yourself, and without 
that you would never have been able to manage 
other people." 

" Is it to be my mission to manage other people ? 
Nonsense, Q-erard!" 

" Perhaps so ; perhaps not. But, Polly, I pray 
you do not rave for a mission before your educa- 
tion is finished, and weary for usefulness before 
you are fit to guide others. It is too much the 
fashion now to want to do extraordinary things, 
and make extraordinary sacrifices. Half the girls 
one meets in society, and all the girls one reads of 
in books, want to be furnished with a mission, and 
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never look for it under their feet, but always up 
aloft ; they try to cHmb, and then some of them 
tumble, and break their bones, and ever after they 
find it their decided mission to go upon crutches, 
poor tender things !" 

" Well, G-erard, I will wait and be humble ; but 
Blanch is only a few months older than I, and she 
has a mission !" 

" Only a few months ? — she is years older. I 
shall take a walk with her, and draw her out." 
" Do, G-erard, and tell me what you think of her." 
After breakfast the next morning, Blanch hav- 
ing retired to her room to write, G-erard and Mar- 
garet found themselves down in the morning room, 
and Margaret soon interrupted hie reading by ask- 
ing, " Well, G-erard, what do you think of her P" 
for she had observed that according to his ex- 
pressed resolution, he had been trymg to draw 
Blanch out. 

"Tour friend," he answered; "is she your 
friend ?" 

" To be sure," exclaimed Margaret. 
" Then, Polly, how can you expect me to give a 
candid opinion ? Your own mind is made up re* 
specting her ; shall you thank me for a few dis- 
passionate words? No, I always let people's 
friends alone ; I cannot see with your eyes, you 
know." 

" I do not expect you to see with my eyes ; but 
do you not see a very pretty girl with your own ?" 
" Yes ; she is very pretly, calm, and self-pos- 
sessed. I thought her face rather wanting in ex- 
pression, tiU she got her netting stirrup entangled 
with that light little chaip, and tumbled it over ; 
then, when Stewart helped her with it, and made 
matters worse, and upset her workbox, and threw 
her into a fit of bashfolness and blushing by his 
determined politeness, I thought her quite lovely ; 
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bluBHes and downcast eyes, and that sHj smile, 
improved her infinitely." 

" So you do admire her ?" 

" Yes, to be sure." 

" And has she not a pleasant voice, Q-erard ? I 
think it a very sweet voice." 

" Humph — no, I don't think it pleasant ; it has 
not enough change for me ; besides, it is too high 
a voice for my taste." 

""Why, surely a woman's voice should not be 
deep, Gerard?" 

" Certainly not. Do you remember how our 
dear cousins talked, Margaret ? their voices seemed 
to reach no further than the mouth, and their 
words were formed on the very tips of their 
tongues : they talked with their lips. There was 
merely utterance, no richness, nothing impas- 
sioned, nothing earnest. Neither heartfelt emo- 
tion nor a sense of merriment or of joyance, could 
be expressed with voices like theirs. They said 
words, but they expressed no feelings. That kind 
of voice which resides farthest firom the heart I like 
least. Then there is the kind possessed by your 
friend; she speaks from the throat. The tones 
are clear, pure, and have sometimes an agreeable 
cheerfulness; they express much gentle feeling, 
and are never thin or flippant; but neither are 
they capable of much impassioned sweetness, or 
varied harmony. The third kind of voice comes 
from the chest ; it is very near the heart, and par- 
takes of all its changes and passions : it is troubled, 
and trembles in sympathy with the heart ; it has 
a rich, an always sweet and harmonious difference 
for all the changes, all the passions, all the emo- 
tions of the heart. It need not be deeper in tone 
than most voices, though it be deeper seated ; well- 
• up from among the heart-strings, always mean- 
t deal to the carefril listener — never a 
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voice that obtrudes itself on the ear, but blends 
among others, and is lost when many are talking, 
and has no sharpness in it, but a rich softness like 
the murmuring lake, or the cooing of a dove. 
That is the kind of voice I like. I could spend 
hours in listening to it." 

" Gerard," said Margaret laughing, " you are 
thinking of some voice in particular. I know you 
are." 

"How do you know?" asked Q-erard with a 
very conscious air, and looking like a detected 
man. 

" Q-erard, you need not ask how. I know : 
actually you are colouring ; I did not think you 
could ! Yes, I know whose voice you were think- 
ing of — shall I tell you ?" 

"No." 

" Why not ?" 

" Because you are mistaken, you do not know." 

" Well, if I am mistaken, you can set me right ; 
you were thinking of Henrietta." 

" Margaret, it does not suit me to set you right, 
but I was not thinking of Henrietta." 

" Not thinking of Henrietta ?" 

" No, you need not look so blank — so almost 
shocked — ^I suppose you believe me ? I say I was 
not thinking of Henrietta." 

" Then," said Margaret, with an audacious smile, 
" you ought to have been !" 

" O, Margaret, what a true woman's answer. I 
really have nothing to say in reply." 

" 1 am glad to see that you look a little out of 
coiintenance. What inconstant creatures men are ! ' * 

"What do you know about inconstancy, you 
neophyte ? don't talk of what you know nothing 
about." 

" Well, I will not, if you will let me talk about 
my firiend." 
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" Begin then and talk. By the by, Polly, what 
do you think of your own voice ?" 

" I am not learned in voices, as you are. You 
can tell me what you think of it, if you please, 
and I will agree with you, provided you will listen 
to what I have to say about Blanch." 

" Oh ! it does not matter what I think then, or 
what I say about it : that being the case, I shall 
say nothing. Do you know, Margaret, that you 
have grown very much more womanly during this 
half year at school, and much more self-possessed. 
You are quite a grown-up young lady." 

" On the contrary, Q-erard, you appear to have 
grown younger, not quite so awful as you were 
when you first came home from India." 

" So awful ! what do you mean, child ?" 

" Oh, you said that like your old self." 

"To be sure I am innumerable ages your senior, 
but I do not want you to feel that there is any- 
thing awful* about me." 

" No, G-erard, I promise you that I will not." 

" You mocking spirit, what do you mean by that 
wicked snule? Is the chHd reaUy making game 
of me?" 

" Grerard, do you know that my uncle says he 
has decided against my going to school any more ; 
and that, with the beginning of the year, I am to 
be the mistress of his house." 

" Indeed, madam ; then if you are to rule the 
house, excuse my saying that it will be a good 
thing for the master, guests, and servants, if some- 
body charitably undertakes to rule you. I know 
of but one person able and willing to undertake 
such a task." 

"Able, did you say? I admit that I always 
obeyed you five months ago, Gerard ; not because 
I thought it my duty, but because I could not 
■ "pit." 
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" The most satisfactory reason for obeying ; does 
it exist still, I wonder ?" 

" So you perceive, Q-erard, that you will be, 
after next week, in a certain sense, my guest, I 
shall be delighted to entertain you, of course ; and 
I hope you wiU make yourself at home." 

" Impertinence !" 

" Ah ! I thought that would make you laugh — 
you need not pretend that this does not amuse 
and surprise you, for I know it does ; you laugh 
in spite of yourself You are extremely amused. 
You did not think I had sufficient of the rebel- 
lious spirit in me, and genuine impertinence, to 
say so — and to you ?" 

"Ah, PoUy! and after all that I have done 
for you ! but this ingratitude is the way of the 
world." 

" So they say ; and now, as I am a grown-up 
lady, (for you agreed that I was yourself,) of 
course we are equals; except that you wiU na- 
turally treat my opinion with more deference 
than 1 can bestow upon yours, because of my sex." 

" Hold, enough ! I give in— 1 am worsted." 

" Yes, just for the present, you are ; but in five 
minutes, perhaps, you will caJl me child, or PoUy, 
or some other name that I don't want to go by ; 
and you will assume your old dictatorial manner ; 
and I shall unconsciously obey, and then Blanch 
will laugh at me." 

" Blanch again ! I am jealous of Blanch. Why 
are all your thoughts and affections to be bestowed 
upon her ?" 

" How ridiculous you are, Q-erard ; I might say 
then that I wiU be jealous of Henrietta." 

Q-erard on hearing this made a grimace that 
would have surprised Margaret, if she could have 
seen it ; and he got up and walked about the 
room with considerable impatience. 

o 
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" Polly," he began. 

" Polly again," repeated Margaret. 

" WeU, Margaret then, Margaret Q-rant, Mar- 
garet, whom I care for very much, my cousin, and 
my intimate friend, I have something to say to you." 

" Very weU, Q-erard, my cousin, who taught me 
Greek long ago, and teased me and played with 
me, and wants to do so still ; my dear Q-erard, I 
am quite ready to hear it." 

" it is about Henrietta." 

" O— !" 

" What a long exclamation, and all done with 
the help of the little vowel, Margaret. What a 
fun^ of curiosity you must have in you ; your eyes 
open and expand themselves into two round O's, 
and your mouth becomes another round O, to 
sympathize with them." 

" Because I am so very anxious to hear about 
Henrietta." 

« Why, Margaret ?" 

" Because, Gferard, of course I take a' great in- 
terest in what concerns you so nearly ; and I do 
not like to know nothing whatever of this lady 
but her name." 

" You take a great interest in me, do you ?" 

« You know 1 do !" 

" How much interest, Margaret ?" 

" More than in anyone in the world, excepting 
in my u ncle." 

" "What, more than in Blanch ?" 

"Yes ; so now tell me about Henrietta." 

" I cannot, Margaret : let me think a Httle, and 
consider whether I can." 

" Oh no, Q-erard, that is not kind ; you did say 
you would teU me. Come, speak." 

" Qive me five minutes, and then IwiU teU you, 
if I can." 

So Margaret took up her work, and five minutes, 
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ten minutes, even a quarter of an hour, passed, 
and Grerard had not said a word. Margaret lost 
herself in endless speculations as to who and where 
this mysterious Henrietta might be, and she be- 
came so much interested in them, that the time, 
in spite of Grerard' s silence, did not seem long ; 
but she spoke to him at last, and he looked up 
from his reverie with a smile. 

" Grerard, are you ready to tell me ?" 

" No ; you must forgive me, I have changed my 
mind." 

" Oh, you are not kind ; you raised my expec- 
tations, and now you look particularly pleased, 
though you must know what a disappomtment 
you cause me by not satisfying them." 

" I am particularly pleased." 

" You look as if you were lost in a maze of happy 
thoughts — as if Henrietta might have come (m- 
visibly to me) and whispered something pretty in 
your ear." 

** You have described what I feel ; but besides 
that, I feel a prick in my conscience. I am like a 
receiver of stolen goods, I have got something on 
false pretences — at least, something given under a 
mistake, and it keeps me silent." 

" You should have thought of that * something' 
before you proposed to take me into your confi- 
dence," said Margaret reproachfully. 

" So I would have done if I had been gifted with 
prescience; but, seriously, Margaret, I perceive 
that I have no right to tefl you." 

" But may I ask you one, just one, simple ques- 
tion respecting her?" 

" I cannot answer one question, simple or com- 
plex, without deceiving you. I did fully intend to 
tell you aU, and I was prepared for anything you 
mignt reply ; but, trust me, it teazes, puzzles, and 
disappoints me much more not to tell, than it does 
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you not to hear ; and yet I am mistaken in everjr 
opinion that I have ever formed about you, if 
I shall not vex and annoy you when I do tell 
you." 

" O, then you mean to tell me some day ?'* 

" Certainly." 

" Well, I must be contented then ; and I shall 
puzzle over this when I am alone, and try to solve 
the enigma." 

" Yes, that will be fair ; and if you can solve it 
for yourself, Margaret, I shall be glad." 

" You are the most extraordinary person I ever 
knew, G-erard. By the by^erhaps you know that 
I have seen her portrait — Henrietta's portrait?" 

" Nonsense, Margaret !" 

" You should not leave your portfolio about, if 
you wish to keep it unseen. I opened it, and then 
found a lovely mce, nearly the loveliest I ever saw, 
(your doing the picture was,) and under it, in your 
own handwriting, her name : there were several 
other portraits, all evidently of the same person, 
and all as beautiful as they could be." 

" Confirmation strong as death !" muttered Gre- 
t'ard. " I am caught in my own toils, and it serves 
me right. Well, Polly, I admit that you are a 
grown up young lady now — ^more than a match 
for me, my former pupil, and my sometime play- 
feUow." 

" I do not see why you need sigh so deeply for 
that," said Margaret, struck by his tone of regret ; 
^ people must always grow up, you know, if they 
live long enough." 

" I shall go to my horse ; in his company I shall 
be master still." 

"And I shall go to my friend then; she will 
not puzzle me with enigmas." 

Accordingly Margaret ran up stairs, and found 
lanch hard at work, but with a radiant h^e. 
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Ttere was something exceeding attractive about 
Blanch, certainly ; the sweet serenity of her manner 
seemed in some degree to impart itself to those 
with whom she associated, and her quiet steady 
earnestness of purpose coiild not but win her re- 
spect. 

Margaret sat down to help her with her trans- 
lations, and Blanch sometimes put down her pen 
to indulge in a little talk about her brothers and 
sisters, and her hope that she should eventually 
be able to help them onward. This hope was the 
constant stimulus to her exertions ; and Margaret 
sometimes almost wished that a like necessity 
could help her forward, for she fancied that her 
life was very much wasted. Yet one day when 
she expressed this feeling to her kind ola uncle, 
he looked surprised, and remarked that he thought 
there had been a great improvement in her during 
the past half year ; so much so, that he might now 
say ne was quite satisfied with her. " In short," 
he added, appealing to G-erard, who was present, 
" I think we may now consider her to be quite like 
other people : eh, Grerard, don't you think so ?" 

G-erard would have considered, perhaps, if he 
had not been taken by surprise ; as it was, his an- 
swer slipped out rather hastily, " No." 

" No !" repeated the Archdeacon, and Margaret 
looked disappointed. 

"I do not think her like," repeated Gerard, 
" either in her faults or her good qualities ; but I 
should think, on the whole, her past has been less 
unlike than her future will be." 

That was not a consoling view to put forth, and 
Gerard was sorry for what he had said when he 
observed that both the Archdeacon and Margaret 
were disappointed. He tried to turn the conver- 
sation to another topic, and took Blanch into it ; 
but the Archdeacon was not to be diverted. He 
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presently appealed to her whether Margaret were 
not improved, and received a ready and warm as- 
sent ; but when he next inquired whether she was 
not like other people, he again got his former an- 
swer, " No, sir, I do not thmk so." . 

" Well, Miss Mostyn," was the reply, " then give 
her as much of your companionship as you can, 
and she will not fail to grow like other people ; or 
rather, she will become what other people ought 
to be." 

" Am I so very common-place, Mr. Archdeacon ?" 
asked Blanch with a smile. 

"There," observed GTerard, "you see, Uncle, 
that Miss Mostyn is not contented with your view 
of her character !" 

" No ; I very much wish to be different, altoge- 
ther different from other people." 

" Better ?" suggested Gerard. 

" Yes, better : there is no harm, I hope, in the 
wish to be better." 

"Nor in the wish to be cleverer," continued 
G-erard. 

Blanch blushed. " If I wish to be clever," she 
observed, " I think it is not from an utterly un- 
worthy or selfish motive." 

" No, certainly not ; nor if you wish to be inde* 
pendent, more so than most of your sex, is it from 
a bad motive either." 

"Do not make any reply to that remark of 
Gerard's," said Margaret; "he has no pri^dlege 
for finding out your character and motives." 

" I do not mind answering," said Blanch ; " I do 
wish to be independent." 

" Ah, I knew it. What a pity it is that people 
wiU perversely deteimine neyer to wish &r the 
right things." 

"WeU, well," said the Archdeacon, not quite 
understanding these remarks, and willing to close 
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them by a moral sentiment, " there is no doubt, 
my dear Margaret and my dear Miss Mostyn, that 
you ought to cultivate a contented spirit. What 
does Solomon say ? * A contented mind is a con- 
tinual feast.' " 

'No reply was attempted to this speech. No- 
thing stops an uncomfortable conversation like a 
general observation which is intended to apply to 
the case it supposes, but which is in reality felt to 
be utterly wide of the mark ! 

But tms chronicle would grow to an undesirable 
length if it contained detailed accounts of aU the 
Christmas festivities ; suffice it to say that never 
had the guests at Thorley enjoyed tnemselves so 
much, and never, as all the school-children declared, 
had they seen anything so beautiful as the soft 
yeUow and pink and green moons hung up on the 
Christmas tree, these moons being made by Blanch 
— ^large turnips duly scooped out, and coloured 
with sa&on, with beet-root juice, and verjuice. 

All this was over, and the girls had wished each 
other a happy new year, and Mr. Stewart had 
made himseli very agreeable and very necessary, 
and Gerard had risen in Blanch's estmiation into 
a higher position than ever young man of twenty- 
seven could have considered his due, before there 
was anything like a subsiding into ordinary occu- 
pations ; and then Mr. Stewart, having been once 
introduced to the strange old room in the roof, 
often made one of the party ; and when Margaret 
found that the translations and other occupations 
did not go on quite so well as heretofore, she was 
a very little annoyed, and Q-erard rather amused. 

" I have taken so very much pains in helping 
her, and it has been such a delight to me to do it," 
observed Margaret. 

" I thought you considered that you were of no 
particular use to anyone," said Q-erard cooUy, 
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" and now you seem to be taking some credit to 
yourself for being of use here." 

Margaret laughed, and said, " Of course it is 
'pleasant to be of use to my own friend ; and wben 
I have said I wanted to be of use, I did not mean 
in such little matters as this." 

" Nor such little matters as being of use to Tom 
Billiter's child ? By the by, I see you have made 
her some warm winter clothes ; and, Margaret, I 
hear that you teach her after breakfast in your 
own room every day ?" 

" Yes, I do ; but that is for my own pleasure ; 
she would lose so much that she has learned if I 
taught her nothing during the hoHdays." 

"Also, T understand that you are working a 
Considerable reform in the housekeeping depart- 
ment, Margaret — among the fish-kettles and the 
jam-pots, eh, PoUy ?" 

" Yes ; hut then, you know, when my uncle told 
me I should be the mistress of his house, I knew 
that would entail upon me, with the honour of 
ruling, the undoubted duty of seeing that his 
affairs were properly attended to." 

" I do not know what you mean by that * hut^ 
How does it affect the question?" 

" In this way, that I cannot be so absurd as to 
congratulate myself on being useful^ because, while 
enjoying the advantages of rather an enviable po- 
sition, I am not neglecting the duties which must 
go with those advantages. Besides, Q-erard, 1 did 
think at first that I should specially detest those 
housekeeping duties, and do you know, I had no 
sooner really given my mind to them and thrown 
myself into them, than they turned to pleasures, 
and now I reaUy like them." 

" Poor thing ! her duties all turn to pleasures 
on her hands, and try as she will, she cannot be a 
heroine !" 
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" I don't want to be a heroine, Gerard !" 

" You do, Polly, you know you do !" 

" I declare I never feel in the least like one, ex- 
cepting when you are teasing and tormenting me, 
and laughing at me, and making me see that I am 
a ridiculous girl." 

" How does that make you feel like a heroine ? 
I should have thought it would have had a con- 
trary effect." 

" Not^Ut all ; I then feel that I have something 
to bear. Now, heroines always have a great deal 
to bear." 

" Margaret, just look me in the face, will you, 
and answer me one simple question ?" 

" There is no difficulty m looking at you, cer- 
tainly ; and I shaU know whether to answer your 
question when I have heard it." 

" What I want you to tell me is this — whether, 
upon your honour as a lady, you reaUy wish me to 
leave off teasing you ? Now, don't laugh — speak !" 

" Well, now I come to reflect on the matter, per- 
haps I would rather you did not leave it off; though 
I declare I found your raillery very hard to bear 
at first, though I was comforted and sustained in 
doing it by a strong sense of duty !" 

" Ah, you are in a hopeless case indeed ! I pitnr 
you ; here is another duty turned into pleasure ! 

So ended this conversation: it left Margaret 
much amused, and Q-erard more and more forgetful 
of Henrietta. 



CHAPTEE X. 



CHAiraES. 




" Thyself thou gay'st, thy own work then not knowing. 
Or me, to whom thou gav'st it, else mistaking ; 
So thy great gift, upon misprision growing 
Comes home again, on better judgment making.*' 

Shakespeabb. 

LANCH was to return to Mrs. Sea- 
grave's alone. The Archdeacon found 
he could not part with Margaret, and 
she must remain as lady of his house. 
Margaret had a strong suspicion, caught per- 
haps from Gerard, that there was one who would 
gladly hare seen Blanch likewise remain, and 
when the last morning came, she listened through- 
out breakfast-time for an arrival. At last, through 
the open dining-room door, she heard Blanch's 
calm voice in the hall say, " How do you do, Mr. 
Stewart ?" 

" There, he is come," thought Margaret, with a 
sigh of reHef ; and she shut the dining-room door, 
that if Mr. Stewart had anything to say, he might 
have two or three minutes to say it in before the 
servants brought down the luggage. 

She thus shut herself in with Gerard, the Arch- 
deacon, and little Lewis ; and while she used what 
little feminine arts she possessed to amuse her 
uncle and keep him from wanting to leave the 
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room, which he had shown some disposition to do, 
Gerard made shorter work with his little brother. 

The child, now that prayers were over, wanted 
to go and play, and had his hand on the lock of 
the door when Q-erard called him. " I was only 
going for my skates," he pleaded, still on the point 
of opening it. 

" Leave the door alone, and come to me," said 
Gerard. 

The boy did so, and was straightway desired to 
sit down on a low chair near, and not stir from it 
till he was bidden. 

But as Margaret's utmost powers of amusing 
could only keep her uncle in the room about five 
minutes, Margaret and Gerard followed him into 
the haU, and Gerard released his little brother, 
while the Archdeacon exclaimed, "There now, 
Margaret, I thought the carriage had come round ! 
Have the servants brought down the boxes ?" 

" There they are, dear uncle ; Mr. Stewart is 
seeing them put on !" exclaimed Margaret, an- 
xious that he should not make any remarks which 
would show that she had been trying to detain him. 

But nothing escaped Mr. Stewart. He no sooner 
looked at Margaret, than she felt that he knew of 
her little ruse, and understood it all. 

Blanch now began to make her adieux, and went 
through them with wonderful firmness tiU she 
came to Margaret, and then the two girls shed a 
few agitated tears ; but a remark from Gerard 
that tne roads were very heavy, and they might 
miss the train if they did not start immediately, 
made Margaret very anxious to see Blanch off at 
once, for if she did not catch that particular train 
she would not be met at her journey's end. 

So, with one more kiss from Margaret, Blanch 
was handed into the carriage by Mr. Stewart, and 
Gerard got in after her, for he was to see her safe 
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into the train. Mr. Stewart departed, and Mar- 
garet felt annoyed with all the world, and inclined 
to believe herself ill used ! 

She hoped much from Blanch's next letter — ^but 
it was a pleasant affectionate one, and contained 
no confidence ! " I shall make a point of writing 
once a fortnight," she said; and write she did, 
keeping precisely to the day. Somehow Margaret 
woTild have preferred irregularity ! She felt that 
writing to her was one of Blanch's duties, and that 
the letters came because it was the right day, not 
because there was anything to say, or because 
there was a desire for sympathy. And if ever so 
busy, stiU she wrote, though with manifest incon- 
venience ! Margaret would at first often write 
twice to her once, and sometimes did not answer 
her letters in due form. Then Blanch was sur- 
prised. She could not understand the sudden im- 
pulse of affection that made it sometimes a neces- 
sity to write so fully, nor did she know that she 
occasionally said things in her letters that brought 
the old shy fits over Margaret, and prevented her 
for a while from writing at all ! 

Blanch returned home for the summer holidays, 
trusting that Morgan Arthur would have finished 
lis education; but the first news she met was, 
that though he was gone home at present, he had 
induced his father to let him stay on another year ; 
and the whole family erpected her to think this a 
oause of infinite rejoicing. In fact, as House- 
keeper Carrie, now burthened beyond her years, 
told her sister, the family could hardly have paid 
their way without the assistance that his hand- 
some payment afforded : indeed, Carrie had learnt 
that every want that he perceived was sure to be 
supplied, if his tact could devise a means of caus- 
ing nis gifts to be accepted. 
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Mrs. Mostyn was far more helpless and suffer- 
ing, and the cares of the whole house rested on 
Carrie, who could not but be thankful for all the 
dainties that Morgiana, under colour of quaint ex- 
periments in natural history, would procure for 
the invalid. Fish from the river, grouse from his 
father's estate, and wHdfowl from the meadows, 
had been brought to tempt the sick appetite ; and 
Blanch found that "Mr. Macdonald" must be 
regarded as " the family hero," who filled everyone's 
mind, and was always apropos to everything, quite 
eclipsing all that she had to tell of her Christmas 
visit. 

But before long Blanch's Christmas visit be- 
came prominent in everyone's imagination. Mr. 
Stewart had been presented to an Indian chap- 
laincy, and wrote to Mr. Mostyn, asking permis- 
sion to pay his addresses at Thorpe Mandeville. 

It soon was elicited that Blanch's sole scruple 
was caused by her resolution to assist her family ; 
and Mr. Stewart quickly removed this by offering 
to take out Arthur and Charlie with them, and 
find employment for them among relations of his 
own who had interest there. 

Like a dream all was settled, and Margaret 
learnt that Blanch was to be separated from her 
by half the world ! 

About the same time that Blanch had gone 
home, the Archdeacon had had a fit of the gout, 
and Margaret was fully occupied in attending to 
him, so that not only were sne and Gerard less 
together than usual, but she had not nearly so 
much time for study as she had been accustomed 
to spend in it; and when her uncle recovered, 
Gj-erard set out on a series of visits among his 
first and second cousins, which occupied him for 
six weeks. Then he returned, and ne and Mar- 
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garet had some pleasant days together. G-erard's 
head was ftdl oi his lectures, and Margaret was 
delighted to help him with them; so though 
they frequently had little arguments, they were 
on the whole advancing in each other's good 
opinion, till one morning, when Margaret hap- 
pened to sit some time in a dreaming mood over 
a letter that she had just received from Blanch, 
Gerard said to her, " What are the bridemaids to 
wear, Margaret, on the great occasion ?" 

" The plainest white and blue bonnets." 

" Oh," said Q-erard, " I thought it was the thing 
now for bridemaids to wear veils." 

" Nothing that is * the thing ' wiU be done at 
Blanch's wedding," replied Margaret; "it would 
be too expensive ; and Blanch is so prudent and 
so considerate, that I have no doubt she chose 
her sisters' dresses entirely with a view to their 
being useftil afterwards." 

"Ah, she is a paragon, no doubt," observed 
Gerard ; " but, Margaret, you will not look well 
in blue trimmings." 

Margaret smiled. " Nurse always declares that 
I look charming in everything," she answered; 
" and as she is the only person who thinks much 
about it, what a good thing it is that she should 
so much approve my appearance !" 

" The only person who thinks about it ! Have 
not I just been showing that / think about it ?" 

" On yes, you sometimes say how unbecoming 
such and such things are, and such dresses ; you 
remark my appearance when it is not to be com- 
mended, just as my uncle remarks on the dinner 
when it is not to his mind." 

So saying, Margaret began again to apply her- 
self to her letter, which was crossed, as are those 
of many young ladies. 

" Miss Mostyn has chosen a particularly incon- 
venient time for her wedding," said Gerard coolly. 
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" I always thought you were prejudiced against 
Blanch," said Margaret half reproachfully ; " you 
cannot see her good qualities, nor even her beauty, 
as — as — " 

" As Stewart does ? No, I am humbly thank- 
ful to say that I do not see her in the light that 
Stewart does." 

Margaret laughed. "It would be quite vn- 
pardonable in you to see her in the light that Mr. 
Stewart does," she replied, " and I <ud not mean 
to afiront you by supposing such a thing pos- 
sible." 

"What," said Gerard, with evident irritation, 
" am I never to escape from that odious subject — 
that — that — I must nave been an idiot to mention 
it — a downright fool ! Bah ! I hate myself for 
such folly !" 

Margaret looked up amazed. Q-erard walked 
to the other window of the breakfast-room, flung 
his arms on the ledge, and gazed out at the drip- 
ping trees and sodden grass with a flashing eye, 
and an angry flush over his brow. 

" Well," thought Margaret, " this is strange. I 
wonder what that poor girl Henrietta would feel 
if she could see this, and hear an allusion to her 
called * odious !' Surely she has not broken off* 
with him, for I have not observed lately any ab- 
sence of his usual spirits." 

Margaret folded up her letter. " If anything has 
happened to make hun doubt her constancy," she 
thought, " I can easily forgive his little outbreak 
of temper." Accordingly, when Q-erard came back 
from his scrutiny of the garden, and said he was 
sorry he had spoken so angrily, Margaret was as 
gracious as ever, and during breakfast took care 
to be more attentive than usual to what he said. 
She even concealed her trouble when the Arch- 
deacon remarked that his sister-in-law, Mrs. Mait- 
land, having written to him to say that she was in 
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London with her daughter Harriet, he thought it 
would be only friendly to ask her to come and 
stay awhile with him. 

" What do you think, G-erard ?" he asked. 

"Think, sir?" repeated G-erard, feeling that the 
question was an awkward one ; " oh — it is not 
long since the Maitlands were here, is it ?" 

" Three years since Mrs. Maitland came down," 
was the reply, " full three years ; and 1 cannot 
say, * Come yourself, and leave your daughter be- 
hind you.' " 

" !No, of course not, uncle,' ' said Margaret. " Then 
you think it necessary to ask Aunt Maitland ?" 

" Well, not necessary perhaps, but friendly, 
proper, and becoming between relations. Let me 
see, I promised that you should go and pay Mrs. 
Seagrave a visit in the autumn." 

" Yes, iincle," said Margaret, a little dismayed ; 
" but it wants a long time to the autumn, summer 
is not over yet." 

" To be sure," proceeded the Archdeacon, slowly 
plodding over his breakfast, " a long time ; plenty 
of time for the visit without interfering with your 
seeing Mrs. Seagrave, my dear." 

G-erard and Margaret exchanged glances. 

" Then shall I write to her, and say you send your 
love, and shall be happy to see her and Harriet 
for a fortnight or so on their way home ?" asked 
Margaret. 

" A fortnight," repeated the Archdeacon ; " did 
I sav a fortnight, pussy ?" 

"iNo, uncle," replied Margaret, blushing; "I only 
suggested it." 

" Oh, well, do not mention the time; say a short 
time, that will do ; I think it hardly seems civil to 
limit a relation in that way." 
. So Margaret wrote sorely against her will, to 
ask her aunt and cousin to come and stay a short 
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tiine at Thorley. " If they only stay a month," 
she thought, "1 shall think myself fortunate." 

The invitation was accepted; Mrs. Maitland 
and her daughter arrived. The former was a small 
person, looking very young for her age, and having 
eyes that were quite remarkable for their penetra- 
tion and expression of curiosity. 

"Well, my dear, I hope you will stop awhile 
•with us on your way westward," said the hospitable 
Archdeacon. 

" Thank you, thank you. Another time we shaU 
be most happy, but now we absolutely must be at 
home this day week." 

Margaret heard this with exultation of heart ; 
but if she could have known what a world of mis- 
chief might be done in a week, and would be done, 
she would not have been able to welcome her aunt 
with the cordiality which this assurance of her 
short sojourn now made easy and sincere — she 
really was very glad to see her /or a week, 

Mrs. Maitlanas eyes were everywhere, and her 
powers of insinuation were without limit. She 
had not been three days in the house before she 
had seen the great improvement in the table kept, 
and in the order and comfort maintained ; and by 
her remarks she had made the Archdeacon uneasy 
as to whether he was not living in too much luxury ; 
whether a worldly love of display was not begin- 
ning to pervade his house ; whether his old ser- 
vants were not overworked ; and whether Margaret 
was not departing from the Christian simpficity 
that he loved, in giving such handsome dinner 
parties. 

But on the fourth day, when the old man's faith 
in Margaret as a housekeeper was somewhat 
shaken, and his upright mind was fiUed with 
doubts and fears, Mrs. Maitland turned her re- 
marks to another subject; and though. ftl[i^\>Q»\vSsi^^ 
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it delicately, she gave so much more pain than she 
had intended, that she never ventured to approach 
it again with him, though "a strong sense of 
duty" (as she said, and no doubt thought) impelled 
her to mention it first to Margaret, and then to 
Q-erard. 

"For you know, my dear Margaret," she ob- 
served, as they were walking one evening in the 
shrubbery afber the late dinner, " he is a very fine 
young man." 

" (^rard ?" replied Margaret. " Yes, he is." 

" Wlnr, whom could I mean but Gerard ?" said 
Aunt Maitland. " We were talking of him, were 
we not ? Indeed," she added, with a little laugh, 
" we almost always are talking of him." 

"Yes," said Margaret cooUy; "you know yota 
have been very anxious to hear all about him, 
aunt." 

"I?" replied Mrs. Maitland, laughing again; 
and then she added, " Well, but one ought not to 
laugh at these things, they certainly are no laugh- 
ing matter." 

Margaret wa« mute with surprise. 

"And that reminds me, Margaret, my dear," 
said her aunt with engaging frankness, "that 
though being thrown so very much with youp 
cousin, you may not be able to prevent that (shall 
we call it preference?) — that feeling, in short, 
from growing up in your mind ; yet, my dear girl, 
it would be more becoming, more maidenly, to 
conceal it a little; not, at least, to show it so 
openly." 

Margaret was very angry. She answered with 
great heat, "Aunt, you are perfectly wrong; I 
have no such ^preferences as you suppose. I do not 
care the very least in the world for Gerard in that 
sense, and never should under any circumstances ;" 
and the " odious subject" was on the very tip of 
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her tongue, when rememhering what mischief 
might be made if she mentioned it, she was sud- 
denly silent. 

" Well, my dear," said her aunt, still with pro- 
yoking blandness, "no doubt I am wrong, no 
doubt we are all wrong ; then if it is so, my dear, 
and you do not care particularly about G-erard, I 
would not show such very great annoyance when 
the subject is mentioned, because, though I am 
perfectly satisfied with this denial, another person 
might interpret differently this heat, and these 
violent blushes." 

Margaret was extremely angry, but she had 
sense to see that her aunt, in spite of all she 
might say, did think she had a " preference" for 
Q-erard, and that nothina: would be more likely to 
confirm her in thiB notion than very great anxletj 
on her own part to defend hersdf ; so she walked 
beside her in angry silence, till suddenly calling to 
mind the expression, " no doubt we are aZZ wrong," 
she turned towards her, and stopping short, re- 
peated the words, and asked her aunt what she 
meant by them. 

" My dear," said Mrs. Maitland, " I have no se- 
crets from my dear girls, and they have none from 
me." The tone of her aunt's voice seemed to say, 
" I and my dear children are injured by the suppo- 
sition that it could be otherwise, but I forgive 
you, Margaret." 

"I do not see how this applies to the point, 
aunt," said Margaret. 

" Tou cannot suppose that you and your affairs 
are never discussed, my dear," said Mrs. Maitland. 
'* Tou, no doubt, talk of others in their absence, 
and among others, of my dear girls." This was a 
home thrust, and Margaret felt abashed. "I^o 
doubt you have ofben discussed them and their 
prospects, their manners, their opinions, &c. ; and, 
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just in the same way, they of course have discussed 
yours." 

" Of course," Margaret brought herself to say ; 
and for the first time in her life, she fully felt the 
certainty that she was discussed in her absence 
just as she had talked of the Maitlands with G^ 
rard. " They had no right to say that I — " she 
began. 

" My dear," interrupted her aunt hastily, " they 
had a right to say what they chose to their own 
mother in confidence. What people see they will 
reason upon — ^they will, in short, believe." 

" I do not object to their believing, or to your 
believing what you see ; but I do object to your 
believing what you do not see," said Margaret. 

" And no one can judge of what I have seen but 
myself," observed Mrs. Maitland. 

"Tou could not see what had no existence," 
persisted Margaret. 

" My dear," said Aiint Maitland, still with un- 
ruffled serenity, "we had much better talk of 
something else, for this subject only vexes you." 

This was said just as Mrs. Maitland and Maar- 
garet reached the end of the garden walk, and 
turned. Margaret's feelings of vexation and dis- 
pleasure now gave way to her old uncomfortable 
shyness, for advancing towards them were Gerard, 
Harriet, and the Archdeacon. 

Gerard had Harriet on his arm ; and when the 
latter exclaimed, as they met, " Why, Margaret, 
you look as I used to feel when I was a little girl, 
and had been allowed to play in the orchard !" 
Margaret felt that she should have Hked to begin 
to cry, so vexed was she at her expression of coun- 
tenance attracting such instant attention. 

" Did you feel anything very peculiar when you 
had been playing in the orchard?" said Gerard, 
amuBed at tec speech. 
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" To be sure I did, G-erard ; I generally felt that 
I had got an apple in my pocket." 

" Oh, for shame, Harriet, my dear ; I could not 
have believed that a child of mine would have 
taken finiit without leave," exclaimed Aunt Mait- 
land, laughing, but betraying secret vexation. 

"This confidence has come very late, aunt," 
Margaret could not help saying ; " but, consider- 
ing flie nature of it, you could not have expected 
to possess it in Harriet's childhood." So saying, 
she went to her uncle's side, and drew his arm 
into hers, leaving Harriet with Gerard and her 
fbunt. 

Margaret's colour was high during the remainder 
of that walk, and when the party returned to the 
house, she gladly ran up to her own room, shut 
herself in, and began to think. She paced its 
ample length for a long while, and as her thoughts 
grew more energetic, and her projects more defined, 
her steps became quicker and quicker. At last, 
catching a passing sight of her flEice in a glass, 
she was ashamed to be reminded that she was still 
arrayed in her walking-dress, and she hastHy went 
dowi to her dressing-room. 

But as some days are uncomfortable days from 
dawn to dusk, this day was one that was to be 
consistent with itself; in comine: quicklv down, 
she met some one coming quickly up, and she and 
G-erard ran against each other in the doubtful 
light. 

" I beg your pardon," exclaimed Gerard. "What, 
is it you, Margaret ? I hope you are not hurt ?" 

" Not at all, thank you," said Margaret, with a 
more distant tone and manner than was customary 
with her; and she was about to pass, when Gerard 
took her hand, and said, " I want to speak to you 
for a moment, Margaret ; you are not in a hurry, 
are you ?" 
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"Yes, I am rather," said Margaret, inwtodljr 
trembling ; " but I can wait a moment." 

"What, on the stairs?" said G-erard, drawing 
her away. " No, come to the corridor window." 

Margaret reluctantly allowed him to take her 
there, and thought to herself, " I only hope my 
aunt will not see this conference." 

" Now I can see you," observed G-erard, as she 
stood with the light of the stormy sunset on her 
face. 

He sat down on the window-seat, and looked 
earnestly and attentively at her, while she gazed 
at the ruddy sky. At last, without looking at him, 
she said, as coldlly as before, " Well, G-erard ?" 

" I can sajr nothing," he replied, " if you will 
not look me in the face." 

Margaret made an effort to do what was re* 
quired of her, but her eyes seemed glued to the 
smking sun ; at last she withdrew them, and they 
flashed suddenly upon him with all their spirit and 
brilliancy. As he sat with his back to the light, 
she could scarcely see his face; but having en- 
dured the ordeal of his gaze, as she thought, long 
enough, she at length said, "Are you satisfied?" 

He answered, folding his arms and sighing, 
" No ; but I am convinced." 

It was growing darker eveiy moment, and the 
last ray of light faded from Margaret's forehead. 
Gerard sat still in an attitude of dejection, and 
Margaret stood before him. She felt as if spell- 
bound, and knew not what to say, what to do, or 
what to think. At last, overpowered with agita- 
tion, partly the result of her aunt's conversation, 
partly of his scrutiny, she burst into tears, and 
exclaimed, sobbing, " O, G-erard, do let me go, I 
am tired, I— I am cold !" 

Gerard started up on hearing these childlike 
words, and seeing her ^trangp, her almost childish 
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behaviour. "Tired," he repeated in a dreamy 
tone, " and cold ! Poor child !" and taking her 
chilled hand, he led her towards her room. " There,' ' 
he said, as he stopped before the door, " I will not 
oppress you thus any more, my sweet Margaret. 
I see you are younger than I ever thought you ; 
and as for me, I am older than I ever felt before." 

Margaret thought all this very odd, and having 
reached the shelter of her own room, she cried tiU 
her eyes were red, the element of bitterness in the 
late encounter being the dread lest her aunt 
should have mentioned her in such a way before 
G-erard as to put it into his head that she felt a 
" preference " for him. " She must have done," 
said Margaret, sobbing, to herself; "and it was 
very ungenerous and very ungentlemanly of Q-erard 
to subject me to thg^t scrutiny; he shall know that 
I think so before long." 

In two days Margaret knew that she should be 
released from the irritating presence of her aunt ; 
and never before had two days seemed such a 
long period to look forward to. How could she 
pass through them with her aunt's eyes constantly 
upon her, and with the harassing idea that G-erard 
had been taken into that foolish relation's confi- 
dence. 

Margaret was very angry with her and with 
him, but specially angry with herself; she won- 
dered how she could possibly have been so silly as 
to shed those tears and to be so childish. " I am 
more a child than ever !" she exclaimed bitterly. 
"Oh, I am sure my folly has helped to make 
Gerard believe my aunt's insinuations ! My con- 
duct might well make him feel that I am young 
and inexperienced, but he need not have taken 
such pains to inform me that he feels older than 
ever ! Unkind ! but I will undeceive him." 

It was just nine o'clock, and Msx^^^ ^ixssss^ 
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down to make tea : a not unnatural feeling of in- 
dignation enabled her to conduct herself with a 
degree of dignity and coldness which she could 
not have obtained but under the pressure of cir- 
cumstances like these. Her aunt, who probably 
was aware that she had gone too far, seemed now 
anxious to be particularly cordial ; and Harriet 
was a complete cipher in her mother's presence, 
so much so, that Margaret sometimes could hardly 
believe that this Was the same Harriet who in the 
previous summer had made herself so conspicuous 
in their little family circle. As for Gerard, he 
was very silent all the evening ; and if it had not 
been for the Archdeacon, who saw nothing un- 
usual in the scene, and chatted on as pleasantly 
as ever, the time would have passed very awk- 
wardly away. 

Once or twice Q-erard spoke to Margaret, but 
she scarcely lifbed up her eyes, and her words were 
as few as possible in reply. She felt sure that her 
aunt* 8 interference had extended to him, though 
she could not guess that her aunt, by way of vin- 
dicating her maidenly reserve, had told him that 
she had declared that she could never prefer him. 

Mrs. Maitland and Harriet had scarcely driven 
from the gates, when G-erard came into the morn- 
ing-room, and shut the door after him. Margaret 
was busy with her housekeeping accounts. He 
stood upon the rug till she seemed to have finished, 
them, and then said, " Margaret, my uncle should 
not be left alone at his great age. When are you 
to go to Mrs. Seagrave ?" 

" In August," said Margaret. 

" I am going up to town to stay a few weeks ; 
I wiU return when you go away, and stay here 
with my uncle.'* 

" Very weU," said Margaret, making a pattern 
with her pen along the edge of her account-book, 
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and feeling very iincomfortable. " Shall you take 
your servant vrith you?" she presently asked, con- 
gratulating lierselt on having found something to 
say. 

" Yes, of course," said Gerard calmly ; " he is 
not wanted here any more than I am." 

He spoke with such perfect temper and com- 
posure, that Margaret did not know what to an- 
swer ; he was not joking, and he was not speaking 
ironically, but quietly uttering a fixed opinion. 

" I am a£raid my imcle will be a little disap- 
pointed," observed Margaret at length. 

" He has been very kind and hospitable," Ge- 
rard replied, " and when I told him that I thought 
of taking myself off, at least for the present, he 
stipulated that I shocdd come back and spend 
Christoa* with him ; aad so I wiU, if you have no 
objection." 

Still the same easy calm. Margaret did not 
dare to look at him — the pattern now nearly 
reached the bottom of the page — " If I have no 
objection ?" she presently ventured to reply. 

"Certainly," ne rephed. "When a man in- 
tends to be a lady's guest, even during her ab- 
sence, he can scarcely do less than put in that 
qualifying clause." 

" If you represent yourself as my guest," Mar- 
garet replied, " you immediately make me anxious 
as to whether I have been an agreeable hostess." 

" I should not have so represented it, if you had 
not done so yourself," he replied in as gentle and 
calm a tone as before. 

" I did certainly say in jest one day something 
about your being my guest," said Mairgaret ; " I 
was far from intending you to take it in ear- 
nest." 

" I have said many things to you in jest," an- 
swered Gterard, " that I should be sorry to have 
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you take in earnest. I* am Bometimes a&aid — 
sure, indeed, that I have taken too much upon 
myself. However, it is of no use regretting that 
now ; I have other things to regret, things done 
and things left undone. Q-ood-bye, Margaret." 

"What do you mean?" said Margaret, as he 
approached her with his hand extended ; " are you 
going now — this minute ?" 

G-erard looked down upon her glowing face, and 
eyes which were moistened, with softened feeling. 
" Yes," he said, still preserving his set manner ; 
" you know that the bishop asked me to spend a 
day or two at the palace. Well, I shall go on there 
with my uncle this morning, and from thence by 
train to town. My servant is to come to-morrow 
with my portmanteau." 

They shook hands. Margaret tried hard to 
think of something to say, but racked her brain 
in vain. K their Aunt Maitland had stood beside 
them in the body, they could not have felt more 
constrained than now. " G-ood-bye, G-erard," said 
Margaret ; " I hope you will enjoy yourself in 
London ;" and with these words, wmch grated on 
his ears like mockery, they parted. 

" All this," thought Margaret, wh^n left to her- 
self — " all this comes of my aunt's horrid inter- 
ference. She has deprived me of the most con- 
genial friend I ever had, by putting it into his 
head that I — oh, cruel of her ! I won't think of it 
— ^and she has made me so miserable by declaring 
that she thought I had a preference for him {pre- 
ference, indeed ! I hate the affected word) — she 
has put me so utterly to the blush, that I actually 
feel it a relief to know that Q-erard is going. And 
yet I am very proud of him. What a difference 
ne made in the house ! EeaUy I could find in my 
heart to cry a little, if I did not fear that he would 

me back and find me doing it, and say to him- 
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self^ *Ah, poor thing! what havoc I have made 
with her heart !' " 

Thinking of how Gerard might be supposed to 
look, in saying these words, Margaret laughed; 
and the laugh was still upon her face, brightening 
it and softening its usual intellectual expression, 
when the door did open, and Q-erard did come in 
again. Margaret felt that he saw she had been 
amused and happy during his short absence ; and 
if she had been aware that he would return, and 
had made an effort to be found with that smile on 
her lips, she might now have felt confused, but as 
it was, she was glad. She knew that this little 
incident must, in the nature of things, tend to 
disabuse his mind of the fancy that she supposed 
him to entertain, and this gave her a sudden feel- 
ing of relief and returning ease. 

" Some man has called," said Q-erard, " and my 
uncle must attend to him before he can start." 

" Now I will say something pleasant," thought 
Margaret. " I am not a&aid ; I will — I will act 
naturally ;" so she walked up to where he was 
standing on the rug. " It is a very wet day," she 
observed ; " have you got a railway wrapper with 
you ?" 

Q-erard said he had. 

"Then I hope you will keep yourself warm, 
Gerard ; remember that the damp must be trying 
to you after the suns of India. I wish you would 
not travel this very wet weather." 

This resumption of her old manner pleased Ge- 
rard, and he smiled in spite of himself 

" And, G-erard," said Margaret, growing bolder 
still, " I know that I have once or twice annoyed 
you by allusions to a subject which perhaps, as I 
am so much younger than yourself, you never 
meant me to mow, and only hinted at in an un- 
guarded hour. It amused me and interested me. 
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and perhaps I have not touched upon it with all 
due delicacy and care. I apologize, but if I am 
going to offend again, it shall certaioly be for the 
very last time." 

Q-erard looked attentively at her, but neither 
stirred nor spoke. 

She went to her desk, and returned with a little 
case in her hand. " Do you remember that snowy 
day, G-erard, when you and Miss Mostyn and I 
each took likenesses of ourselves, copying our 
features from looking-glasses ?" 

"Yes," said Grerard; " your portrait of yourself 
was the only one that was tolerable." 

" Yes, I do think it was like," said Margaret, 
laughing ; " it was such a plain girL However, I 
have finished it, and it assuredly is not flattered ; 
flattery being a vice that I specially detest in a 
portrait. WeU, Gerard, I am particularly anxious 
that this, the forbidden subject, the individual 
whose existence I apologize for alluding to, should 
like me, and get a sort of idea of what I am like. 
So Grerard, if by going to town, you are going to 
place yourself nearer to the forbidden subject, give 
her this, will you ? TeU her I have got her por- 
trait, and admire it very much ; and here is mine, 
and on the other side my uncle's." 

Gerard held out his hand, and Margaret gave 
him the little case, which was merely a photograph 
frame from which she had removed the original 
picture. As he did not speak, she at length looked 
up to him ; his eyes were brimming with merri- 
ment, and his lips trembled with the effort to re- 
press a laugh. 

But with all his efforts he did not succeed ; the 
sight of her surprise completely upset his gravity, 
he burst out laughing, and seemed irresistibly im- 
to break out again and again with fresh 
of merriment. " Polly," he said at length 
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with all his old ease and cordiality, "sit down, 
will you, I want to talk, and I cannot if you stand. 
Thete, that will do ; now don't look so startled, so 
sensitive, and so delightfully ashamed. Margaret, 
you gave me this for — " 

" Por Henrietta," said Margaret. 

"Yes, you did, you young, you very young 
Margaret, my cousin, and perhaps my friena. (I 
am not sure about that.) Margaret, I am a great 
fool, and I am going to prove it. There is no such 
person as Henrietta, and there never has been." 

" Never has been!" repeated Margaret, confused. 

" Never has been. She was a myth, an ideal ; 
now don't look at me with that indignant air, as if 
I had asserted her real existence. I never did." 

" Tou have often talked about her," said Mar- 
garet, trying to coUect her scattered thoughts. 

" I said once that my favourite name was Hen- 
rietta," said Gerard, " and soon after you said, 
* Whom M*Ae like?'" 

" But if this has really been all nonsense," ex- 
claimed Margaret, " what can have been its mo- 
tive?" 

"Ah, the motives, Margaret; I would rather 
keep some of the complicated motives to myself;" 
and then he proceeded to tell her how he had long 
ago formed to his imagiaation a model lady who 
was to possess aU the virtues and attractions that 
he saw or fancied, and have the crowning one of 
preferring him to all others; and how he had given 
ner a name ; but here he stopped, and neither told 
why he had suffered the setfdeception of the girls 
to go on, nor why he had felt it impossible to tell 
all when he wished to do so. 

Margaret pondered in mute surprise, till sud- 
denly remembering that there was now no use for 
the portrait, she started up and claimed it. 

G-erard at this laughed more than ever. " Why, 
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wliat did you mean me to do with it, in case I was 
not going to see Henrietta ?" He exclaimed. Hold- 
ing it out of Her reacH, for sHe seemed inclined to 
seize it. 

" I did not tHink about it ; come, Gerard, let us 
part tolerable friends." 

" Exactly wHat I want to do." 

" Well, tHen, give me myself back again." 

" Tell me, tHen, wHat you meant me to do with 
tHe picture in case I was not going to see Henri- 
etta ? Tou meant it for my own delectation, no 
doubt ; I was to refresH myself witH a view of tHis 
private picture gallery, this portrait of a plain 
young lady !" 

" I meant to give it to you, whenever you were 
going to see Henrietta. And as to this ridiculous, 
entirely ridiculous, superlatively ridiculous, story 
about having an ideal ! O, G-erard, I could not Have 
believed it of you ! And yoti, seven-and-twenty, 
so old, so wise, so fond of lecturing other people ! 
O, Gerard ! Now give me the picture ; I mean to 
have it." 

" No ; but I will make a bargain with you : you 
shall have all the portraits of my late dear Henri- 
etta, and I will keep this." 

" No such thing ; give it me." 

'* It is as you say, not at all a flattered likeness," 
observed Gerard, still Holding it out of her reach. 
" I think I could have drawn you in fairer colours, 
Margaret, than you Have drawn yourself, and yet 
Have produced a better likeness. There is the 
carriage coming round again. Good-bye." 

" And the picture," said Margaret, " i want it." 

" Possession is nine points of the law," he re- 
plied, putting it into His waistcoat pocket ; " per- 
haps I shall be back next week, and then I will 
give it up." 

" Next week !" 
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" I expected to be out longer, but if this picture 
must be returned so soon, I must return to do it." 

"But, Gerard, I must and will have it," said 
Margaret, with gravity and earnestness. 

"Do you know, I feel sure that you will not 
have it," replied G-erard, buttoning nis coat, and 
drawing his plaid round him. 

" Yery well," said Margaret, with a simplicity of 
manner that became her exceedingly, " then I shall 
suppose that there was nothing ridiculous in my 
ha^g given it you for the m^h ; and that yoi 
only keep it because you are amused at my having 
been taken in, which was not wonderful, consider- 
ing my youth and your age, you know, G-erard. 
So as you are of course a much better judge of 
what is proper and convenable than I am, I shall 
suppose that you see nothing unusual in what I 
have done ; and I am so sure you would not make 
me ridiculous, and lead me into a ridiculous pre- 
dicament, that I will leave it to you to return that 
thing or not, as you think best. Eor I am igno- 
rant, and you are not." 

« The carriage is at the door, Sir," said a ser- 
vant, entering. 

"Very well, I wiU come," said Gerard; and 
he reluctantly took the little case from his pocket. 
" This is not the first time you have worsted me 
by saying unanswerable things," he remarked. 
"There is the likeness. I deserve to lose by a 
stratagem, what I obtained dishonestly." 

Margaret took her picture. Gerard again shook 
hands with her and left her : this time she did not 
laugh, nor feel inclined to cry, but sat a long time 
silent, with her account-book lying open, and the 
portrait on her knee. She then said aloud, " This 
IS the most extraordinary thing I ever knew. 
Why, Gerard is the most romantic person in the 
world ! and this Henrietta, who seemed so much 
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a realiiy, does he really mean to tell me tliat lie 
invented her ? But how odd he was about keeping 
my picture ! If vanity was my besetting sm, I 
could find food for it in that. V ery well, G-erard, 
jou have no Henrietta, have you ? Then let me 
see you succeed, if you can, in calling me * my dear' 
agam. I will not be called a child ; I am a woman, 
and he shall treat me as one." 

" If you please, ma'am," said nurse, coming in, 
" the man is come about the new stair carpets." 

" Tell him to wait," said Margaret, majestically ; 
and her nurse retiring, she shut up her desk, 
closed her books, put away her portrait, and 
walked into the housekeeper's room with a de- 
cidedly more stately step than usual. 






CHAPTEE XL 

MABaABET's MISSION. 

" I stand by the river where both of us stood, 
And there is but one figure cast back in the flood ; 
And the path leading to it we both used to pass, 
Has the step of but one to take dew from the grass.'* 

E. B. BsowNiKa. 

HE Archdeacon was to stay away from 
home three days ; and Margaret spent 
much of this tune in the soimd of ham- 
mers and the smell of new carpets, 
for she knew that all noise, change, and cleaning, 
were distasteful to him. But when he returned, 
and she ran into the haD. to meet him, she was so 
proud of the finished work, that she could not help 
leading him triumphantly into his study, and 
thence into the dining-room. 

" Dear, dear, how grand !" exclaimed the indul- 
gent old man. "I hardly know the old house 
again !" 

"Is it not improved, uncle? I thought you 
would say so; and that old Turkey carpet had 
hardly a morsel of nap left on it ; it really was not 
fit to be seen.*' 

The Archdeacon observed with a prefatory hem, 
" But, my dear, at my great age — ^i don't know, 
I'm sure, whether it would not have been better 
to have made the old carpets last out my time." 
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"But, uncle, your study carpet was full of 
holes." 

" Full of holes, my dear, was it ?" 

"Yes, uncle; don't you remember that great 
hole by the window, that I laid a mat upon, lest 
you should catch your foot in it ?** 

" Well," said her uncle, slowly, " that certainly 
makes a difference ; but I ought not to be increas- 
ing my expenditure at my time of life ; I ought to 
have done with worldly decorations." 

" But, uncle, you told me how much you wished 
me to spend each quarter, and I have not exceeded 
one shilling. If you like me to spend less money, 
say so. Tou can easily live on less, in all the 
comfort you have been used to ; but I do not say 
that you can have new carpets." 

" Live on less. Pussy ! Well, I should be well 
pleased to do so ; and I am sure you are quite a 
princess among housekeepers." 

" Thank you, uncle ; then you do not object to 
the new carpets?" 

" Oh, no, no, child ; I suppose they were neces- 
sary ; Green has been telling me so for years." 

But in spite of that, the Archdeacon orben looked 
disconcerted. When he walked into his well- 
ordered dining-room, and sometimes when the 
dinner was more ample than usual, he would say^ 
" I could be well content, my child, with simpler 
fare." So she gradually reduced the table to suit 
his wish ; and by the time that Q-erard had been 
away a fortnight, he had several times said, " This 
is as it should be :" or, " This state of things is 
more becoming a Christian minister." 

G-erard had written to announce his intended 
return ; and Margaret had acknowledged to her- 
self that she should be particularly pleased to see 
him : when observing that her uncle was intent on 
his own letters, she asked him some questions 
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about them, and lie handed one over to her. 
" Prom Mrs. Seagrave !" exclaimed Margaret ; and 
reading it hastily, she found that her still dear 
and kind friend was ill, and longed for a little of 
her society. She did not like to wait another 
fortnight for it, as had been proposed, but wanted 
her to come at once ; still, if the Archdeacon could 
not spare her at present, she must wait, and she 
hoped he would not think her impatient. 

" You may go to-morrow, my dear, if you like," 
said her uncle ; " for as Gerard is coming, I shall 
not be left alone." 

Margaret did not like: she would rather the 
original time had been retained. 

" Or if you cannot be ready by to-morrow," pro- 
ceeded her uncle, " start the next morning." 

" I can easily be ready to-morrow, uncle," an- 
swered Margaret. 

" So be it then ; and remember you have my 
leave to stay six weeks." 

A little time previously to this, Margaret's 
heart would have danced for joy at the prospect of 
being with her dear Mrs. Seagrave, and helping 
her as she fuUy intended to do ; now she felt a 
little, a very httle, secret disinclination to leave 
home ; not tnat she loved Mrs. Seagrave less, but 
that Gerard's last conversation with her had piqued 
her curiosity, and interested her so much, that she 
felt really anxious to see him again. However, 
at last she said, "Thank you, uncle;" and the 
matter being now fuUy decided, she had plenty to 
do. She resolved to leave her nurse at home, and 
let her be a temporary housekeeper ; for the old 
person who had so long mismanaged the house, 
was suffering from a severe fit of rheumatism, 
and was, as Margaret thought, happily unfit to 
preside. 

Nurse was pleased and proud. " She could keep 
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accounts with the best of them. She would see 
that master had everything comfortable." 

" But my uncle is not to be teazed with stories 
of discontent in the household, or an account of 
any fault," exclaimed Margaret. 

" Leave me alone for that, ma'am," replied nurse, 
looking wise. " I know them, and they know me." 

This speech implied a good deal ; the maimer of 
it implied more. Margaret was not so certain of 
her nurse's tact as of her uprightness and saga- 
city. But she was obliged to leave her with plenary 
powers, unless she intended matters to relapse 
into their old disgraceful state of waste and dis- 
order. So she gave her the book and the keys, 
with many general directions to be just and kind in 
the household ; and having taken leave of her uncle, 
set off on her journey, with a gouty old coachman 
as conductor of the little green carriage, and the 
awkward daughter of a neighbouring farmer in- 
side, who was travelling in the same direction, 
and whom the Archdeacon wished to accommodate 
with a lift, partly from a general feeling of bene- 
volence towards the world, partly from a particular 
liking for this girl, because, as he told Margaret, 
she was his best "missionary collector." 

Margaret approached Mrs. Seagrave's house, 
and Grerard approached her home ; whether either 
of them thought of the other at this juncture is 
no business of ours ; but that they did. not know 
their uncle was purposely keeping them asunder, 
and had urged on Margaret's journey with this 
intent, is as certain as tne other fact, that it was 
all owing to their Aunt Maitland, who had put all 
manner of things into his head, besides impressing 
him with a notion of her own sagacity, by jumping 
at his own conclusions which had slumbered lately 
for want of aliment. 

Perhaps it was a pity that fihe had interfeired. 
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Gerard arrived in excellent spirits ; and having 
stood full a quarter of an hour on the rug, sud- , 
denly said, "And how is Margaret?" (Never 
thought of her till this moment, thinks upwards 
of eighty, shaking his head.) 

" How is Margaret, my dear boy ? Why, she 
is very well. Her old friend Mrs. Seagrave wrote 
to say— (coughs, and returns upon his words,) her 
old mend Mrs. Seagrave wrote to say — " (coughs 
again.) 

Gherard makes a gesture of irrepressible impa- 
tience, and asks, " Is she in the garden ?" 

" No, my dear boy ; I was just going to say that 
her old mend Mrs. Seagrave wrote to say she 
wished her to come to her earlier ; so she set off 
this morning with Mary Cooper ; you remember 
Mary Cooper, Q-erard?" Under thirty neither 
knows nor cares anything about Mary Cooper. 
Upwards of eighty goes on, " There could not be 
a more convenient time, as you are going to be at 
home for the next few weeks, and therefore she 
knows I shall be taken care of; for I am sure I do 
not know which is the most kind and attentive. 
I have a great deal to be thankful for." 

Under thirty does not say a single word ; but 
when upwards of eighty has faUen into a little 
aifbemoon doze, he walks into the morning room, 
and looks about him with an ab* of regreftiil in- 
terest. A good many of Margaret's little posses- 
sions are lying about ; Gerard takes up one after 
the other, and restlessly puts them down again. 
Finally he goes up to her studio, and sulks there 
for some time, till hearing the dressing-bell, he 
recovers his temper, resolves to make the best of 
it, and is so entertaroing, that he keeps his host 
awake the whole evening. 

Margaret's regret was not very defined. She 
certainly would rather not have left home just 
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then; but she felt that the consciousness, so 
strangely acquired, of there being in sober truth 
no Henrietta, must make a difference in the ease 
and freedom with which she had hitherto talked 
to Gerard. She knew that when he came she 
should feel shy, and therefore she had not travelled 
many miles with the farmer's daughter, before she 
was very weU satisfied that things should be as 
they were ; and when she reached her destination, 
there was something so very delightful to her in 
the warm reception that awaited her, and the 
pleasure that her late preceptress evidently ex- 
pected to receive from her visit, that she soon for- 
got her regret, and even allowed her housekeeping 
cares, and wonders as to how nurse would manage, 
to slip out of her mind. 

It was holiday time, and the pupils who had no 
English homes, were at the sea-side with the G^e^- 
man teacher. Mrs. Seagrave received her in the 
little pink drawing-room ; she was out of health ; 
she was glad of all Margaret's little attentions ; 
and Margaret delighted in finding herself useful 
and necessary. They went out together in the 
pony-chaise, and Margaret drove ; they came in, 
and she made the tea ; she wrote letters for her 
friend, and played to her in the dusk ; she gra- 
dually took upon herself to conduct the affairs of 
the household, and Mrs. Seagrave was delighted 
to have it so. 

"Ah, Margaret," she sometimes said, "what 
shall I do when the holidays are over, and you are 
gone ?" Margaret never made any answer to such 
remarks, but had formed a secret project, which 
she ardently hoped she should be suffered to carry 
out. Her uncle had given her full leave to stay 
for six weeks, and when at the end of a fortnight 
Mrs. Seagrave, still languid and unfit for exertion, 
was lying on her couch, expecting the return of 
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her pupils, Margaret suddenly said, "I have a 
favour to ask of you." 

" Ask it then," was the ready reply : " I wish I 
knew of anything worth granting." 

" I have set my heart upon tms, and you are so 
kind, that I know you wiU not refuse. I want 
you to install me for a month, only for a month, 
in your position ; give me authority, and see whe- 
ther I eannot teach the girls what you used to 
teach US, and manage them." 

" What, do you want a little power, Margaret ?" 
said Mrs. Seagrave, half laughing, and looking as 
if she could hardly think Margaret's proposition 
had been made in earnest. 

" I want to be the head teacher, the principal 
governess, or whatever else you will call me, of 
this school. I do want that particular thing in 
good earnest, and nothing else. 

"And am I to do nothing? My dear child, 
your uncle would not like you to be confined to 
the school-room for hours every day while you 
stay with me.'* 

"Yes, he would; I have written and asked 
him." 

" Margaret, do you expect me to get worse, to 
decline? and are you undertaking this onerous 
task in order to give me quiet and rest ?" 

"I do not expect you to decline, «f you have 
quiet and rest, and I long to procure it for you ; 
but that is not my sole motive ; I wish to try my 
own powers, they are rusting for want of use." 

Margaret carried the day ; the pupils, as they 
were brought into the Uttle pink drawing-room, 
were each in turn informed that Miss Grant was 
for the present Mrs. Seagrave's assistant, and that 
Mrs. Seagrave desired she might be treated with 
all deference. 

How wildly Margaret's heart beat the next 
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morning when slie found herself seated in tike 
school-room, in the place of honour, Mrs. Sea- 
grave's own chair ! But she had first to try her 
powers with the youngest girls, who were about to 
repeat a lesson in geography, and were fiar too 
much a&aid of the new strange teacher to notice 
her nervousness. It was the elder girls (two of 
whom had been her own schoolfellows) whom she 
chiefly dreaded, for she half feared they might 
laugh when they came to her for their lesson in 
arithmetic. But, O happy circumstance! their 
table was so arranged that they did not face her ; 
and she had recovered her self-possession, when at 
length they defiled before her, three of them as tall 
as herself, and two of the same age, with fiirtive 
smiles upon their lips. 

"Courage," thought Margaret; "if I fail, the 
loss of this month of rest may cost Mrs. Seagrave 
her life." 

She happened to drop something ; one of her 
pupils started forward and presented it with de- 
ference. Margaret felt abashed to the last degree. 
It was a new pupil, however ; and as she met her 
eyes, it was a pleasure to know that there was no 
familiarity in them. 

The pupils arranged themselves round the table ; 
now Margaret knew she must speak, and in spite 
of her exceeding desire to be calm and decided in 
nianner, her voice trembled, and she stammered 
from shyness and confusion of mind. Primrose 
White was sitting before her with an easy smile ; 
the sight of that smile nerved Margaret, and she 
had presence of mind to set all the girls sums suf- 
ficiently difficult at least to banish merriment, and 
make some look dismayed, and others sullen. 

They sat a few minutes ; some were evidently 
too proud to confess their inability to work them, 
others were melancholy under the notion that they 
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had a gloomy future to look forward to, if all their 
sums were to be like these. 

Margaret waited patiently ; at length perceiv- 
ing that Primrose TVnite really could not proceed 
any farther, and was becoming flushed and puzzled, 
she said calmly and politely, " I am ready for yoiir 
sum. Miss White." 

"I have not finished it," exclaimed Primrose, 
swelling with mortification; "it is too difficult." 

She was so much disconcerted, that Margaret 
began to feel at her ease. She had the courage to 
reply calmly, " Did you speak to me ?" 

Whereupon Primrose, almost to her own flur- 
prise, replied more civilly, " I said that I had not 
finished it. Miss Grant ; it is so difficult." 

Margaret took the slate, and said, " I am sur- 
prised to hear you say so ; I should have found it 
easy when I was half your age." Perhaps it was 
the first time in her life that she had uttered a 
boast ; and she did it then with a certain object, 
which was attained, for — 

Primrose, thrown off her guard, answered bluntly, 
" It cannot be expected that I should understand 
arithmetic as well as you do." 

" Certainly not," answered Margaret ; " if that 
were the case, I should not be here to teach and 
you to learn. I shall teach you as simply and 
clearly as I can, and I expect that you learn with 
docility." 

Primrose did not know what good service she 
had done to her new preceptress by becoming un- 
civil and out of temper. Margaret was at length 
at her ease; and while she explained the first 
rules of arithmetic to her class, and patiently 
proved to them that they had not thoroughly and 
satisfactorily understood them hitherto. Primrose 
gradually recovered from her fit of suUenness, be- 
came first interested, and then really anxious to 
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understand, and at last gave some very intelligent 
answers to the questions put to her. 

The time passed quickly, both to her and her 
pupils; so much so, that when Mrs. Seagrave 
entered at twelve o'clock to dismiss the pupils, she 
was agreeably surprised. 

The first week in the schoolroom was a pleasant 
week to Margaret. Mrs. Seagrave evidently en- 
joyed the rest and quiet it enabled her to take. 
And the pupils were assuredly improving under 
her care; even the most dull and stupid among 
them caught a little of her enthusiasm ; and what 
was quite as important, she began to find that she 
was by no means deficient in the art of governing, 
nor in the art of making herself beloved. The 
second week passed ; Margaret began to feel and 
to acknowledge to herself that Mrs. Seagrave was 
not really improving now; she was often faint, 
sometimes drowsy, and she did not take the same 
interest in passing events that Margaret had been 
accustomea to observe in her. 

The third week came, and with it a letter from 
Blanch. Her wedding day was fixed, earlier than 
had been intended ; it was to be in ten days, in 
order that she and Mr. Stewart might sail by the 
next overland mail packet. Margaret was puzzled ; 
here was her friend on the one hand, and on the 
other her preceptress and her " mission," as she 
had sometunes allowed herself to call these at- 
tempts at teaching. No, she could not permit 
herself to leave IV&s. S^grave now that she so 
much needed her; she must remain, and forego 
the pleasure of seeing Blanch married. 

So she wrote a long and affectionate letter to 
Blanch, telling her how impossible it was for hep 
to fulfil her intention, and be her bridemaid ; and 
begging her to ask one of her sisters to write and 
give her a long and very particular account of 
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everytldng that happened. But if Margaret had 
known a little more about weddings, she would 
scarcely have expected that there would be time 
and opportunity to write long letters ; in fact, the 
inmates of the parsonage were all in a state of ex- 
citement, so busy, that sometimes they almost 
forgot that they nad to part with Blanch ; and 
then again so agitated at the thought of parting 
with her, that they almost forgot how busy they 
were, or must be if they hoped to have everything 
ready in time. 

In fact there was much to make the wedding a 
melancholy one — removing three, instead of only 
one, from home, and to another side of the world, 
with little prospect that the mother would ever 
see them again. 

The quiet composed character of Blanch's mind 
carried her through the preparations, and seemed 
to hold up her sisters. When once convinced, by 
Mr. Mowbray's assurances, ajid by the evident re- 
lief to her father, that she was really acting for 
the good of the family, she bore up against un- 
nerving regrets and fancies that her affection for 
them might be doubted when she went away to 
prosperity, and left them to struggle on. It wa» 
only little unexpected things that broke down her 
composure, such as little Anne rushing into the 
room from her lessons with Carrie, crying, " O, 
sister, when you get that long way off, shall you 
be our 'tipodes?'* Yet even then Blanch must 
gulp down her tears. Her mother must not be 
agitated ; and it was every moment plain that the 
least weakness on the elder sister's part, would be 
the sign for floods of disabling tears from Carrie 
and Emma. Poor Margaret! there was little 
room for the thought of her ; and she would not 
have been flattered, had she known how much 
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more freely Carrie breathed on learning tKat she 
was not to have "that Miss Grant" upon her 
hands. 

It was the quietest of weddings— not a guest 
present but Im*. Mowbray, who joined the hands 
of the young pair ; and Blanch went through the 
whole with resolute stillness, her face as white as 
her dress, but without a tear. That was a luxiuy 
not to be indulged in through that strange unreal 
seeming ijioming. 

And then ? 

Blanch rolling away in her fly had a comforter ; 
but who was to comfort those left behind ? 

O, the desolateness of that afternoon ! with one 
parting over, and another to come ; for Arthur and 
Charles were to join the bridal pair on board ship 
the next evening. 

They were with their parents in Mrs. Mostyn's 
room, and the younger girls were wistfully watch- 
ing for their coming out, so as to enjoy every pos- 
sible moment with them. Carrie had packed and 
directed every box and bag ; and wearied out, body 
and mind, she wandered out into the air for re- 
freshment ; and anxious to be entirely alone, and 
calm her throbbing temples, and tune her mind by 
stillness, she strolled further and further from the 
voices in the garden, and at last found herself on 
the bank of a little clear stream, where she had 
often walked with Blanch, and watched her bro- 
thers fishing. 

" Never more ! never more !" she thought ; her 
tired Hmbs seemed to give way, and she sat down 
under a young alder tree, giving free course to the 
burst 01 tears and sobs that had been so long 
repressed. 

Poor child ! it was a long and violent weeping ; 
and in her sense of separation and desolateness, 
she took no note of time, till she was startled by a 
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strange hoarse voice, saying, " Poor Came!" Again, 
just over head, witK an odd sound of complacency 
'in the cracked voice, « Poor Carrie ! poor Carrie!^' 

She jumped up, frightened as if some one were 
crueUy laughing at her grief, but no one could she 
see : only " A good voyage, ma'am," came down 
from overhead. !Really it was like some fairy tale 
of mocking elves ; and Carrie in a moment's alarm 
would have run away, and then thought it all an 
imagination, if another "Poor Carrie" had not 
made her look up ; when, helping itself along by 
hooked beak and leather-cased claw, she beheld on 
the tree beside her, a grey powdered parrot, with 
a scarlet tail, observing, even while using his mouth 
as a walking-stick, " Tak' me wi' you !" 

"Mr. Macdonald," exclaimed Carrie; though till 
that moment she had supposed him three hundred 
miles off; and sure enough the answer was, 

" It was na' me, Miss Carrie ; it was the puir 
bird. I thought it might whiles comfort Miss 
Blanch to hear him name the name she loves bo 
weel ; and so I brought the creature doon with me 
this last day, that your brothers might take it to 
her on board ship, and beg her to accept it from 
me." 

" It was very kind of you," said Carrie, in a 
tremulous voice, as she raised her swollen eyelids 
to him, and two large tears flowed down her pale 
cheeks. 

This was too much for Morgan Arthur's kind 
heart. Her look of utter weariness and sorrow, 
her heavy eyelids, her worn-out voice, quite over- 
came him, and instead of speaking, he sat down at 
her feet and fairly burst into tears, and sobbed 
aloud. 

Carrie turned almost faint with surprise and 
perplexity ; and he, poor fellow ! worn out by the 
morning's emotion and fatigue^ for he had comie 
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up by the night train, walked firom the station, 
and hovered round the church and parsonage ever 
since four o'clock in the morning, only made mat- 
ters worse by his desperate struggles to check the 
sobs of which he was ashamed. 

" What shall I do ? What can I do ?" thought 
Carrie ; but nothing came to her aid but the par- 
rot, which shuffled up to him along the grass, 
observing " Tak' me wi' ye" so comically, that both 
were in danger of becoming hysterical. 

There was a silence broken only by Morgan 
Arthur's convulsive sobs. He had thrown himself 
on the grass, and pressed one hand on his head. 
Carrie was sure that he must be ill, and rushing 
to the water, dipped in her handkerchief, and 
softly touching his hand, said, " Press this to your 
forehead, Mr. Macdonald; I am sure it will do 
you good. We must all try to comfort each other 
to-day." 

All on a sudden she found her hand tightly 
squeezed in both his ; and the parrot suddenly ex- 
claimed, " Poor Carrie ! Tak' me wi' you !" 

"The birdie has said it!" exclaimed Morgan 
Arthur. " Take me with you, Carrie. Te've tried 
to comfort me as no woman has ever done before: ' 
Could not you take comfort your own self in the 
north country lad that stands before you, uncouth 
as he knows himself to be ? Oh, Carrie ! through 
aU this weary time, and this long morning, I found 
it was you that I thought of, 'twas you thaC I 
watched ! 'Twas your name of them aU that the 
bird learned of me, though I meant she should call 
them aU. And I give you the word of an honest 
man, the tears would not have mastered me if I 
had not seen your sorrowful face. I said to my- 
self, * Comfort her, Morgan Arthur ;' and then 
when I made a fool of myself instead, and you 
" e the words of comfort to me, and the bird 
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spoke up, it came on me like a light. ' Tell her 
like a man, you'll love and cherish her truly all 
the days of your life, if she will but give you that 
Httle hand !' " 

And once more the parrot added, " Take me wi' 
you!" but there was no absurdity in the heart- 
glow of earnest love that illumined the homely 
face, and inspired the rugged tongue. 

What did Carrie do ? She reasoned not. , All 
she knew was that her desolateness had been over 
from the moment she had been aware of the vici- 
nity of him who had shared and lightened her 
cares for the last twelve months. She put her 
hand into his, and had found her comforter. 

They were on their way back to the parsonage, 
when i moumM voice c4d from the al^er, "F^r 
Polly ! take me with you." 

Aiid as Mr. Moslyn stood with the younger 
children on the lawn, he saw two long shadows 
coming over the grass, and Carrie on one side of 
the tall pupil, on whose other fist sat like a hawk, 
only in a powdered suit, the grey parrot. 

" Oh !" cried little Anne, " why do they walk so 
like Blanch and Mr. Stewart ?" 

"May I have her. Sir?" said Morgan Arthur, 
walking straight up to him. 

" And so," said Arthur Mostyn, when he joined 
Blanch on the P. and O. Steamer, " there is to be 
another wedding in the family, and this is the bird 
that made the offer !" 

" To-morrow I shall hear all about it," thought. 
Margaret ; but the morrow brought no letter, and 
the next day only brought a thin little envelope, 
addressed in a scratchy girlish hand. 

Dear Blanch had left them very well in healthy 
and with great self-controL All had gone off well ; 
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and dear mamma was not much the worse for the 
bustle and excitement. Then came an apology 
for not having written sooner; but it was onlv 
yesterday evening that the dear brothers had len; 
nome, and that morning the writer (Emma) had 
been sending letters to eight other friends, and 
her hand ached so much that she feared her note 
would be hardly legible. Margaret folded it up, 
and then noticed the postscript. 

" Dearest Caroline is engaged to dear Morgan 
Arthur Macdonald. Darling Blanch sends you 
her love. She sails to-morrow." 

" And that is the end of it," thought Margaret, 
as she turned away with an aching heart. " The 
jest is true enough as to the worthlessness of 
school-girl friendships. What have I ever been 
to Blanch?" 

But Margaret had no time for these regrets. 
Mrs. Seagrave had ceased to leave her bed, and 
she was sitting by her, and trying to soothe her 
agitated spirits, when a physician who had been 
called in the day previously arrived, and aft^ 
paying his visit to the patient, called Margaret 
out of the room, and, to her great alarm, told her 
that he feared the low fever under which Mrs. 
Seagrave had been labouring for some time would 
turn to typhus, and that all the pupils ought im- 
mediately to be removed from the house. 

" I do not consider that the fever is infectious at 
present," he continued, seeing Margaret's look of 
excessive dismay : " but as a measure of precaution, 
the young people should be at once sent home." 

" But the parents of most of them are in India, 
and they have no homes to go to," exclaimed 
Margaret ; " besides, if I take them away, who is 
to nurse Mrs. Seagrave ?" 
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The physician shrugged his shoulders. " That 
I must leave with you, Miss Grant. I was led to 
suppose that you were the lady in authority, and 
excuse my saying that any professional nurse is a 
more suitable person than yourself to nurse Mrs. 
Seagrave through such an illness as I believe is 
impending ; indeed, even if you stay, I must re- 
quest that a proper person be placed by her to 
assist her own confidential servant." 

"That alters the case," said Margaret. "K I 
cannot nurse Mrs. Seagrave, my next wish would 
be to keep her pupils from being dispersed." 

"Surely, surely," said the matter-of-fact phy- 
sician ; " Mrs. Seagrave' s pupils are her living, and 
as she has no power now to give an opinion as to 
what should be done, it is well that you are here 
to take it on yourself. Miss Grant, or this estab- 
lishment might have to be dissolved." So saying, 
and cooUy drawing on his gloves, the physician went 
his way, and Margaret was left to her meditations. 

He had just reached the garden gate, and was 
beckoning to his man to lead up his horse, when a 
hand upon his arm made him turn. Margaret 
had been running after him, and being by this 
time quite out of breath, had thus arrested his 
attention. 

"I have decided what to do," said Margaret. 

"Indeed, Miss Grant!" he replied, without the 
least appearance of interest or sympathy such as 
one might have supposed her responsible position, 
her youth, and the painful nature of the circum- 
stances, would have called forth. 

" I wish to send a message to my uncle by elec- 
tric telegraph," she proceeded, "and as I heard 
you say you should pass the railway station, may 
1 trouble you to take it?" 

" I wiU do so," he replied calmly. " Is it written 
down?" 
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" No ; I had no time to write it." 

*' No consequence, Miss Grant ; I will take it 
down on my tablets." 

This Margaret felt to be quite a generous and 
noble thing for him to do, and so he eyidently fdlt 
himself. He took out his tablets, and Margaret 
dictated her message, which he wrote down without 
any comment or the least change of countenance. 

" Margaret Grant to Archdeacon Wilton. 

" Mrs. Sea^ave's illness threatens to become 
typhus fever. The pupils are ordered out of the 
house : nine of them have no homes. What am I 
to do with them? and what shall I do myself? 
There is no one else to take charge of them." 

The physician, ceasing to write, counted the 
words, and mentioned what the message woidd 
cost. Margaret took out her purse, and paid for 
it ; and, with a polite bow, he went his way, and 
Margaret returned to the house. 

She felt almost certain what her uncle's answer 
would be ; and aware that, whatever it might be, 
nine of her pupils must accompany her to some 
place sufficiently distant to leave no fear of infec- 
tion, she summoned the German teacher, and tell- 
ing her what the physician had said, inquired 
whether she would remain in the house and super- 
intend Mrs. Seagrave's household, or whether she 
would follow the pupils. The Fraulein chose to 
remain, of which Margaret was glad on the whole, 
as she knew that Mrs. Seagrave had the fullest 
confidence in her, and as she was a most proper 
person to be in charge of the poor patient's com- 
fort, as weU as of her worldly interests ; but on 
the other hand, this decision left the whole respon- 
sibility of the pujpils on Margaret's own hands. 
None of the relations of those who happened to 
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have friends in England resided at more than 
twenty miles distant, and therefore to them word 
was sent at once, that they must remove their 
children ; and Margaret superintended the pack- 
ing of their clothes with great activity. But the 
nine who were without homes ! what should she 
do to have them ready in time to go away on that 
day ? At first, that is, for two hours after she re- 
turned to the house, she could not think of any- 
thing but the pupils whom she was to part from : 
but their interests being disposed of, it was abso- 
lutely necessary to think of those whom she was 
to take with her. And after that there was dinner 
to be attended to. The pupils, though aware that 
they were to go away almost immediately, and 
though their minds were in all the excitement and 
confusion into which such a piece of news might 
be supposed to throw a company of girls, were not 
able to give Margaret an extra half-hour by going 
without their dmner, and it was scarcely over 
before carriages arrived to take away some of those 
who were not to be her own peculiar charge. But 
Margaret was obliged to leave the management of 
this matter to the G-erman teacher, and to take 
her own pupils, together with two intelligent 
housemaids, mto the garden, where, seated on the 
grass under the shade of a tree, she could explain 
to them her wishes. This she had scarcely begun 
to do, (for the girls were nervous, and had to be 
comforted and reassured,) when the answer to her 
telegraphic message arrived. It was as follows : — 

" Mr. Grant to Miss Ghrant. 

" My uncle commissions me to answer your 
message. He desires that jrou do not enter the 
sick-room again, nor remain in the house more 
than two hours. You are to return here, bringiQg 
your nine pupils with you: if you. coTCki^V^ "^Saa 
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next express train, you will reach us by midtiiglit. 
Eooms will be ready for you. I shall meet you 
with carriages at the station. Pray take care of 
yourself." 

It was now nearly two o'clock, and Margaret 
knew that the express train left the nearest station 
at which it stopped, shortly after five; but this 
station was six miles from Mrs. Seagrave's house, 
and though she had fully expected to be ordered 
home, she had not ventured to bespeak vehicles be- 
fore receiving the message. She now sent one df 
the housemaids to order three post-chaises ; and 
with the other, and with her nine pupils, she stole 
up aback staircase, arid reached the sleeping apart- 
ments as quietly as possible. 

It was a great blow to her to receive such direct 
orders not to enter Mrs. Seagrave's room again ; 
but she felt that she must not disobey, though it 
cost her many tears to think of leaving the house, 
and very possibly never seeing this dear friend 
again, x et as she stood giving directions respect- 
ing the packing of clothes and books, she con- 
sidered that the truest kindness she coiild bestow 
on her was to run as little risk as possible of be- 
coming unfit for the great charge she had under- 
taken ; and such unceasing effort was needful in 
order that everything might be ready, that she 
could not dwell on the parting, but was obliged 
to give continual attention to the work before her. 

When once the girls had recovered from their 
nervous agitation, and had found that they could 
be useful to Margaret, it was surprising with what 
intelligence, quietness, and activity, they collected 
their clothes and books ; and as from time to time 
the German teacher came in to tell Margaret how 
Mrs. Seagrave seemed to be, and never gave a very 
discouraging account, the whole body of packers, 
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with Margaret at their head, were kept in toler- 
able spirits, and appeared likely to be ready when 
the chaises arrived. Boxes were carried down 
stairs, more boxes were filled, books were found, 
music selected, evening dresses and shawls were 
carried down by the younger girls, and empty 
trunks stood on the dining-room floor ready to 
receive more and more articles according to the 
time that might be left for packing after the most 
essential things had been attended to. The haU 
and dining-room looked like a fair, so completely 
were they strewed and cumbered with knick-knacks 
—with ribbons, laces, pretty bonnets, jewellery, 
work-baskets, fancy-work, slippers, and every des- 
cription of article that girls delight in. 

At length four o'clock struck, and Margaret 
sent up a bevy of girls to fetch down all the bon- 
nets, mantles, &c., which had been laid out ready 
for the journey, while the remainder accompanied 
her into the pantry to cut a quantity of bread and 
butter to be eaten on the way, for the stoppages 
during the night would, she knew, be very short, 
and she did not think she could venture to let her 
charge leave the carriages till G-erard should meet 
them. 

To take so long a journey, not only without es- 
cort, but with so many young girls under her 
charge, appeared a very formidable thing when she 
had time to think of it, which was not often : and 
she was aware that even if time would have per- 
mitted that her nurse could have been sent part 
of the way to meet her, there would then have 
been no one to be depended on at home to see all 
prepared for the reception of so large a company. 

The thoughtful G-erman teacher had caused tea 
to be prepared, though she and the servants had a 
great deal on their hands in waiting on the patient, 
attending to the wishes of the nurse, who had ar- 
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rived, and sending away or receiving the parents 
and friends who continued to alight in quest of 
their children. 

Margaret was sl&d of some tea. She sat in the 
hall, Ah her cup in her hand, still directing, rtill 
assisting to pack more and more boxes ; but great 
was her anxiety when at half-past four the chaises 
had not arrived. Then, while ready and waiting, 
with nothing to do, conscious of tne extreme in- 
convenience that must ensue if she were late for 
the express train, and observant of every sound 
on the gravel walk, and every footfall in the house, 
she began to feel the full weight of the heavy task 
she had taken on herself; and she could not but 
perceive how exceedingly anxious her G-erman 
friend waa to see her off with her charge, for with 
all the care that could be taken, it was impossible 
that the house could be really quiet while she re- 
mained. 

Not till it wanted only twenty-five minutes to 
five did the chaises make their appearance, and 
but for the confidence of the drivers that the rail- 
way clock was slower than Mrs. Seagrave's clocks 
and watches — but for their certainty that they 
could reach the station in time, and their speed and 
skill in seizing and disposing of the boxes and 
other luggage, she would not have started. As it 
was, the pain of this hasty parting with the house 
of her dear friend was greatly increased by the 
confusion and hurry of the exit, and the anxiety 
which every delay on the road caused her. As 
might have been expected, they reached the station 
ftiUy a quarter of an hour too late ; and now, as 
turning back was out of the question, she had to 
make inquiries as to the next train. " The next 
train, ma'am ?'* said the railway official. " It 
stops two hours on the road, and is not a very 
desirable train." "What time does it reach 
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Thorley ?" she asked. " Thorley Station, ma'am P 
Let me see; it reaches Thorley Station at half- 
past four a.m." 

Half-past four a.m. ! What an hour ! but to 
travel all night would be surely better than taking 
her charge to an hotel, alone and unattended. 
Margaret decided to go by this train; but the 
long line of yoimg ladies standing by her seemed 
to remind the clerk of something that he had for- 
gotten, and just as Margaret, drawing out her 
purse, discovered to her cGsmay that she had not 
half enough money in her possession to take her 
charge home, he said, " If she were Miss (Jrant, 
would she oblige him by accompanying him to the 
telegraph office, for a message was awaiting her 
there." 

Margaret, greatly relieved, did as desired, and 
to her delight found that Gerard had anticipated 
her difficulty. The message ran thus : — 

"I had but just reached home when I remem- 
bered that you would probably want money. I 
accordingly rode over again, and deposited twenty 
pounds with the station master. Therefore, they 
wiU let you have tickets." 

Margaret was encouraged by this message, for 
though she had not perceived the want of money 
till the instant arrived for using it, the momentary 
sense of utter forlomness and unfitness for what 
she had undertaken, had deprived her of her self- 
possession, and made her feeL completely unfit for 
her work. Now, though at a distance, there was 
someone who could help her and think for her, 
and that was a relief to her anxious mind. 

She established her charge and herself all in 
one carriage, and during the long tedious hours 
&om six o'clock till mi£iight they were all tired 
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and glad of rest ; but at the place where they had 
to wait two hours and change the carriages, she 
greatly felt the want of help and escort— the 
quantity of luggage, the number of pupils, the 
oarkness, the noise, the hurry, were almost too 
much for her ; and when at last she found he^rself 
and her charge, with their possessions, in the wait- 
ing-room, she felt very much inclined to sit down 
and cry, for she had slept but little for sevend 
nights past, and now she began to feel how much 
she wanted rest. 

But nothing of the kind could be permitted for 
a moment; if she gave way to low spirits, she 
thought her tired pupils would one and all follow 
her example ; so she rallied her sinking courage, 
and began to dispose them on chairs and sofas, 
giving them such refreshments as the little junc- 
tion station afforded, and trying to make them 
comfortable. 

The younger ones were sound asleep, and the 
elder were chilly and wearied, when at length the 
welcome whistle of the train was heard ; and Mar- 
garet, coming out with her tribe, discovered to her 
dismay that one first-class carriage would not ac- 
commodate them all ; but she was resolved not to 
be parted from them, and finding that with a little 
crowding they could all sit in a second-class car- 
riage, she put them in ; and it was well that the 
railway officials looked after the luggage, for she 
had no time to attend to it. Very peevish and 
very cross were most of her pupils during the 
next two hours ; they were too closely seated to 
admit of much change of attitude, yet some dozed, 
and those who did not were generally not disposed 
for much conversation. As the day dawned, and 
Margaret looked on their wan weary faces, and 
listened to their pettish remarks, she felt as if she 
must have done them some great unkindness in 
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ninning away with them so suddenly, and de- 
priving them of their food and sleep ; yet she 
could not, on reflection, think that it would 
have been right to take them to an hotel, nor to 
let them remain for the night exposed to infection 
in Mrs. Seagrave's house. She did not feel in- 
clined to sleep, but watched the gradual yellow of 
sunrise filling in the outlines and gilding the clefts 
of the deep purple hills, now visible, of her native 
country; the return of colour to the landscape, 
and distinctness to the shadows, revived her mind, 
and when the first sunbeam shone on the roof of 
the carriage, and its reflected glow feU on the 
sleeping faces about her — when the lamps which 
they continually passed in their progress began to 
grow pale in the growing brightness, and the birds 
began to chirp and flutter, she was so much occu- 
pied in noticing and admiring, that she forgot her 
weariness, and began to count up and reflect upon 
the very few occasions in her fife when she had 
seen a summer sunrise. 

At length the familiar fields of home, the little 
river, and lastly the outline of the house, passed 
in review before her ; they had to overshoot the 
mark by four miles, as is often the case in country 
stations, but she looked at her home closely enough 
to see how completely it was shut up, and how 
stiU and sleepy the environs looked in that early 
sunshine. One thing, however, struck her as un- 
usual ; her great dog, her beloved Nero, was sitting 
on the terrace ; she was sure it was Nero ; that 
proved that G-erard was up, and was probably then 
pr^aring to meet her. 

The station at last. Margaret woke her pupils, 
and one by one they sat UDright, with su^iLd 
and sleepy eyes, disheveUed hair, and crumpled 
dresses. The train stopped, a gentleman stepped 
forward, and the pupils one and all appeared an- 
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noyed, eacH seeing in Her companion's face and 
apparel what a figure she herself must present. 
Margaret was the only person who was pleased to 
see him, and who was oblivioua of her dim eyes 
and rumpled folds. 

&erard handed every pupil out ; then he took 
from Margaret's hand all the various baskets and 
bags that the girls had brought with them ; then 
he took her out, and looked at her in a way that 
said a great deal. He was evidently both amused 
and touched ; there was something so utterly for- 
lorn in her appearance, so exceedingly weary, so 
childlike in the joy which she evidently felt at 
being at home and free from some of her respon- 
sibilities, that these things contrasted curiously 
with the brave act of bringing aU this tribe witn 
her such a long distance, and fuUy intending to 
govern them and teach them, at least for some 
time to come. 

Margaret felt in his glance the repetition of his 
oft-repeated assertion, that there was a good deal of 
the child about her yet ; and when he had put all 
her pupils excepting the youngest into two chaises, 
and she stood beside him waiting to enter the 
third, which was being loaded with its share of 
luggage, she turned towards him and said, " After 
all, Gerard, I have only done as I was bidden." 

He answered, " And what could you have done 
better, my very dear Margaret ?" 

The words struck her more than they would 
have done if used some time previously, but the 
manner had so much of that approving tenderness 
that one uses when wishing to encourage and re- 
ward a beloved child, that she was not confused 
by them, though they made her silent. He put 
her and her pupil into the chaise, and saying that 
he should ride himself for the sake of the morning 
air, and that he had been up all night waiting for 
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them, he shut them in, and they were soon at 
Thorley. 

It was nearly five o'clock when, having partaken 
of some coffee, they all went softly up stairs to 
their rooms, preceded by nurse, went to bed, and 
one and all fell sound asleep in the broad sun- 
shine. 

It was about nine o'clock when the Archdeacon 
came down stairs that morning, and having seen 
his nephew, and heard of the safety of his niece 
and all his new guests, said to G-erard, " This is a 
very extraordinary state of things, my boy." 

"I have just arrived at the same conclusion, 
sir," replied Gerard. 

"Here I sit," proceeded the aged gentleman, 
making movements with his hands as if appealing 
to the furniture, " I sit reading my letters as usual, 
when I get a telegraphic message about my niece, 
and nine other girls — nine of them ! Tou come 
in : * What shall I do, my dear Gerard ?' I say. 
*Do?' vou answer, *why, get Margaret out of 
that infectious house instantly.' Exactly what I 
wish. We send for them — the whole ten of them 
— ^here they are, before I have time to think about 
it ; and here they will remain for weeks perhaps, 
with no entertainers but an old bachelor and a 
young one." 

"And a young one ! my dear unde," exclaimed 
Gerard ; " pray do not add that. I am not am- 
bitious of the honour of entertaining them; be- 
sides, I can scarcely doubt that the parents of 
some of them would be by no means ambitious 
Jhat I should ! Young men are not generally sup- 
posed to be welcome inmates of a ladies' school." 

The Archdeacon appeared to be struck with the 
justice of this remark. 

" I think that the sooner I take myself off the 
better," said Q^rari " I leamt from old nurse 
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that two of these girls are heiresses, and will in« 
herit an enormous fortune from some old Nabob ; 
they look as if they had a little of the Asiatic 
about them ; at least I observed two dark slender 
girls with a slightly hissing mode of speaking, who 
must, I think, be the two in question. Then there 
are three who appear to be quite as old as Mar- 
garet ; White, I think, is their name." 

"Ah," said the Archdeacon, interrupting him, 
" and no doubt their parents do not want them to 
be introduced into society excepting und«r thm 
own auspices. Yes, yes, I see — ^I shaU not be 
able BO much as to hare a curate to dinner while 
they remain !" 

** If you decide to hare them dine with you," 
Gerard ventured to remark, " of course you can- 
not ; but most school girls dine with their gover- 
ness." Gerard had no sooner said this than he 
remembered that this arrangement, if made, would 
banish Margaret from the family table. 

"To be sure — to be sure," replied the Arch- 
deacon. " I forgot that, my boy, my memory fails 
me. I cannot do without you, so we will dine 
apart from these young ladies. I wish to do my 
duty by them, and I desire that Margaret should 
do ners. I was urgent that she should go and 
see her friend Mrs. Seagrave, and I must take 
the consequences of her visit. 1 am pleased with 
her for doing her duty, and I must endure the 
trouble it causes me." 

Gerard said no more, though he felt almost 
jealous for Margaret's sake, to find how easily her 
uncle was reconciled to the want of her society if 
he could have his. 

About twelve o'clock Margaret and her pupils 
e down to breakfast, and after that she an- 
d that she should grant them a half holi- 
they might arrange their little posses- 
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sions comfortably, and rest from their fatigues, 
while she considered how she could best carry on 
their education. Slowly, and still a little wearily, 
she then mounted to her old study, her particular 
den, as Blanch had sometimes called it, and there, 
on opening the door, she found Gerard. 

"Well met," said G-erard; "I thought you 
would come up here, as you must have a great 
deal to think about, and i shall shortly leave you 
in peace ; but first, I wish to prepare you for a 
change that you must «oon perceive in my uncle. 
I think you will observe that he is much less able 
to judge for himself; I fear his powers are becom- 
ing enfeebled." 

Margaret said nothing ; the sudden information 
that her uncle was changed, the sense of how 
much more attention he ought to receive in con- 
sequence from her than formerly, and the recollec- 
tion of how she had encompassed herself with 
duties that would demand her utmost time and 
skill, completely overpowered her ; and to Gerard's 
great surprise, she sat down, and covering her fa;ce 
with her hands, burst into tears, and sobbed vio- 
lently. 

" What, Margaret, Margaret !" he exclaimed, 
" is this the head of a school, is this the prudent 
housekeeper ? Come, be brave. I will open the 
window. You must not give way, you know, and 
make yourself ill, or I shall be obliged to superin- 
tend these girls myself!" 

Margaret could not help laughing. "But I 
have been so foolish, Gerard : I thought of that 
almost all night. Oh, I have made a mistake !" 

" What mistake, Margaret ?" 

" Oh, I have been out to seek for new duties, 
when there were some at home that were more 
important. I thought — I thought I was fit for 
something more than just ordering my uncle's 
dinner." 
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" And so you are, Margaret ; you are fit to be li 
queen, if there was any kingdom vacant that 
wanted reigning over! You have been out to 
find your mission, you know, and have brought 
it home in the shape of two heiresses, three dunces, 
one pretty little cherub, and two or three long- 
armed, overgrown, awkward creatures in short 
fix)cks, and with streaming hair ; models of grace 
and sweetness, no doubt, in the eyes of their 
mothers ! You have brought it home, and you 
find another mission grown up for you in your 
absence, that of watching over our dear old uncle. 
You shall attend to one of your missions in the 
morning and afternoon, and the other in the even- 
ing. Old nurse is turning out a first-rate house- 
keeper, and why should she not sit with these 
girls in the evening while they prepare their 
lessons ?" 

" But who will sit with my uncle, and ride with 
him, and write his letters in the morning ?" 

" I will, if you will leave off crying ; I cannot 
endure to see girls cry. But I suppose you would 
say as Lewis did the other day when I told him 
not to cry because his magpie was dead — that you 
are not crying, but only just letting a few tears 
drop down." 

" I really have done now, Gerard." 

" Then I will go," said G-erard, " and leave you 
to your meditations; my uncle has been alone 
long enough." 

So saying, he departed, leaving Margaret in 
better spirits than before, but still a good deal 
perplexed as to how her various duties were to be 
reconciled with one another. 





, CHAPTER XII. 

U A BO ABET MAEE9 HERSELF TBEFIIL. 

" I have lost the dream of Doing, 
And (he other dream of Done ; 
The first aprina in the pursuing. 
The first prUe in the hegnn. 
Pint recoil from incompletion in the face of what is won." 
Mes. Bbowkihci. 

^ AEGABBT'8 first care was to prepare a 
echoolroom, and that she fousa not 
difficult. Her own etudio would be a 
UBelesB place to her now, unloBB she 
gave it up for thie purpose; ehe had no time for 
private study ; and it waa conveniently quiet, and 
well appointed with books, maps, and materials 
for education. 

The half holiday that ehe had given to her pu- 
pils enabled them to rest, look about them, and 
coUect their thoughts. For that day they were all 
to diae with the Archdeacon and Qerard; bat 
this ceremony over, Margaret consulted with her 
nuree, and appropriated a large disused parlour to 
their use, where she decided that their m^ls should 
be Eierved, she presiding herself, and where ther 
should sit in the eveuing while she remained witli 
her uncle. 

For the first three weeks after her return home, 
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Margaret received few accounts of Mrs. Seagrave's 
state of health, and these varied so much from 
each other, that she could not place much depend- 
ence on them. The fever, as predicted, did turn 
to typhus, and she survived it ; but the pleasure 
with which Margaret became acquainted with this 
fact was clouded by anxiety ; the German teacher 
sometimes wrote as if disappointed at the slow 
progress made by her patient, and Margaret was 
surprised to find that no message was ever sent to 
herself, and no reference made to the pupils. 

She at length wrote and desired explicit infer- 
mation, and inquired whether Mrs. Seagrave had 
caused letters to be written to the distant parents 
of the pupils, informing them where their cnildren 
were, and under whose superintendence. 

In reply, the G-erman teacher wrote a somewhat 
indignant letter. How could Miss Grant expect 
that Mrs. Seagrave had troubled herself with any- 
thing of the kind, when she had not yet been able 
to leave her room, and scarcely knew her nurse 
from her doctor ? 

Her mind was going, then ! Margaret's distress 
and astonishment were very great; this was the 
first intimation she had received of the circum- 
stance. And, at G-erard's suggestion, she wrote 
to the physician who had attended her poor friend, 
begging him to relieve her mind by telling her 
what he really thought of his patient's case. 

It was some days before this letter was answered. 
The physician wrote with his former coldness and 
unconcern. " Mrs. Seagrave had symptoms which 
made it unlikely she could survive many weeks — 
her mind was very much enfeebled — he could not 
hold out any hopes ; but Mrs. Seagrave did not suffer 
much, and ner attendants were skilful and kind." 

Poor Margaret ! she scarcely knew what to do. 
had now been six weeks at home, and all the 
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responsibility of caring for and teaching these 
girls still rested with her. By Gerard's advice she 
now wrote to aU the parents of her pupils, giving 
a fiill account to each of what she had done, but 
not speaking of Mrs. Seagrave's state as hopeless, 
lest she should happily not verify the fears of her 
fiiend, but recover and wish to resume the care of 
her pupils. 

This done, her life passed in a steady and per- 
haps somewhat wearisome routine of s>ookoom 
duties, mingled with not a little anxiety about 
her friend, and sometimes about her uncle, who 
seemed now to care Kttle for her society, and when 
she was sitting alone with him, would often send 
her away to fetch Gerard, never appearing so weU 
pleased as when his nephew was with him, either 
walking with, or reading to him. 

At length, one chiUy morning in November, 
Gerard came up to the schoo&oom at twelve 
o'clock, just as Margaret was dismissing her pu- 
pils who were going to take a walk in the park 
with her nurse. " PoUy," he said, as they left the 
room, "I met the postman this morning, and 
brought in the letters myself; I kept back one.*' 

Margaret looked up. 

" I thought you might like to read it when your 
school duties were over, and you were alone," he 
continued ; and he laid quietly before her a letter 
with a slight black edge, and left the room. 

Mrs. Seagrave was dead. She had been grow- 
ing weaker for some days, and had declined to 
take her food ; but she had rallied a little at the 
last, both in mind and body, the German teacher 
said, and had sent her love to Margaret. So 
quietly, so coldly, the little incidents of her death 
were narrated, so calmly it was added that none 
ought to regret it, as she would never have been 
sensible again, that Margaret waa not «^ \q:s\.^ 

B 
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shocked as slie would have felt if a less pKLegmatic 
person had written, to find that the good G-erman 
went on to say that if Miss Ghrant wanted an as- 
sistant to lighten her duties for the time, she 
should be glad to offer her services on the same 
terms as Mis. Seagrave had given ; and thereupon 
followed a list of the good woman's qualifications. 

Margaret wept a good deal over the loss of her, 
first friend, though she felt the force of the reason 
that had been given against regret ; for who should 
desire the continuance of life without the precious 
gift of reason ? 

But now her duties accumulated. She must 
write again to India and AustraKa, and desire that 
the parents of her pupils would choose a new 
school for them, or send for them, and reKeve her 
of her responsibility. In the meantime she men- 
tioned to her uncle the German teacher's proposal 
to come and help her, and he caught at it, and de- 
sired her to close with it at once, which. was ac- 
cordingly done ; and the phlegmatic G^erman once 
established in her new situation, Margaret found 
herself more at Kberty to attend to the rapidly ap- 
proaching Christmas duties and festivities, which 
required more arrangement than usual, as none of 
herpupils had a home to go to for the recess. 

Her character, under the weight of aU this re- 
sponsibility, matured rapidly, and she seemed to 
gather gravity and steadiness from the necessi^ 
of acting in a womanly manner before her pupifs 
and servants ; but Gerard, who had been the first 
person to open her eyes to her too great gentle- 
ness, her impulsiveness, want of dignity, and child- 
like openness, did not by any means like the 
change. She was now sufficiently self-reKant to 
be able to act without advice, consequently she 
did not want his advice ; she had no confidences 
now to repose in him, for a friend of the other sex 
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was not the person to be consulted about her diffi- 
culties in managing sullen, rebellious, or stupid 
girls, and she was always so busy that she scarcely 
ever found time for any conversation with him ; or 
if he began one, she was soon called away. 

" Margaret," he one evening said to her, " this 
busy life suits you very well, I think. I suppose 
those notions of yours that you should never be of 
use have vanished now?" 

" Yes," said Margaret, after a pause for reflec- 
tion. " Shall we ring for candles, Gerard ?" 

" If you wish it, I will ring ; but my uncle is 
slumbering peacefully, and the firelight is pleasant, 
why should we not sit idle a few minutes ?" 

"Idle!" exclaimed Margaret, "Oh, I have so 
much to do ! and it is nearly five o'clock." 

" Can I help you with what you have to do ?" 

"Can you cut out some duffle cloaks for the 
poor old women ?" 

" No." 

" Can you scold Primrose for being untidy, and 
for teazing her sister ?" 

« No." 

" Can you hint to my dear Q-erman that I should 
be thanixal if she could control her love of good 
eating a little, and especially if she would not 
keep nuts and barley-sugar in her pocket ?" 

"No." 

" Do you think you could order the poor people's 
Christmas dinner?" 

" I am a&aid not indeed, Polly." 

"Then you cannot help me!" 

" You might set me something to do that would 
be more befitting my sex and character ; I am a 
modest young fellow, and might blush if that 
0«rmaii giantess took mj bint amiss. A wonum 
of your age and experience, Margaret, should con- 
sider the sensitiveness of a youth like me 1" 
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" How long have you been so young, Q-erard?" 

" Ever since you nave been so old, Miss Grant. 
You are thirty, that is your precise age, but 
you don't look it, for, as people say, 'you wear 
weU/ " 

"If I kept a school — a preparatory school for 
young gentlemen — -you would just suit me, then^ 
for a, pupil," said Margaret. 

"What would you teach me, Margaret — any^ 
thing more than 1 have learned in your school 
abeady ?" 

" I would teach you that people grow older as 
time goes on, and not younger ; I would teach you 
to be consistent — " 

" What ! am I inconsistent ?" 

" Very. You used always to declare that I was 
a chHd." 

" Well, I saw that you were a child, and a long 
way behind me, so I stood still to look at you, and 
you ran on before me ! I now treat you accord- 
ingly : it is you that are changed, not I. How 
am I inconsistent ?" 

" I do not see that I am changed," said Mar- 
garet, thoughtfully. 

" Do you find all this too much for you, Mar- 
garet ?" 

" All what ?" 

"All this housekeeping and teaching and re- 
sponsibility ?" 

" Oh, the housekeeping I had become accustomed 
to before I began to teach, and now that I have 
become accustomed to teaching, I find that really 
the trouble of it is not worth mentioning. I did 
think at first that to give up so much time, and 

fo through so much routine, was great self-denial ; 
ut now I rather like it." 
" Poor thing ! the old story over again !" 
"There is so much in habit," proceeded Mar- 
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garet. " But, Q-erard, do ring the bell ; I really 
cannot waste any more time." 

So G-erard rose and did as lie was requested, 
and he and Margaret sedulously made themselves 
useful, each in a different way ; Margaret accept- 
ing the tasks that had devolved on her, and jGrnid- 
ing an engrossing interest in them ; he looking out 
for occupation, partly from principle, and partly 
that he might keep her out of his thoughts, for 
she occupied more of them than he felt to be good 
for him, considering that he appeared to occupy 
daily less and less of hers. 

So passed the winter, with little to mark it ex- 
cepting the removal of four of the pupils, whose 
parents wrote from India and mentioned the 
schools to which they desired their daughters 
might be transferred. Margaret had stiU five on 
her hands, but the Miss Whites were not of their 
number, and she found this so great a reKef, that 
it seemed no trouble worth mentioning to retain 
the others. They had now been under her charge 
nearly nine months, reckoning as one the month 
that she had passed as their governess at Mrs. 
Seagrave's ; but at the end of April letters arrived 
from Australia which threatened to cause her more 
trouble than she had ever yet experienced. They 
were from the guardian of two of the girls, who 
was also the father of the remaining three ; they 
were couched in terms of the deepest gratitude, and 
the writer expresdne himaelf extremely thsmkM 
for Miss Ghrant's kindness, and sensible both from 
his daughters' letters and her own that they could 
not be in better or more judicious hands, b^ged 
that she would herself choose a school for them 
and his little wards, and place them either with 
some friend of her own, or some person whose 
principles and manners she approved! 

Margaret really felt daunted by this great con- 
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fidence reposed in her by a stranger, and was more 
unwilling to undertake tHe responsibility than she 
had been to teach and superintend these same 
girls from week to week. G-erard was almost 
always away from home, and they saw at all times 
very Kttle of each other ; and the Archdeacon she 
coidd not consult, for there had come up, scarcely 
by perceptible degrees, a cloud over his brain ; and 
though he was stiU capable of undertaking such 
clerical duties as his physical strength permitted, 
he evidently could not fix his attention on matters 
of every-day life. He was pleased to have these 
girls in the house ; they never gave him the slight*- 
est trouble, and always treated him with great 
respect ; but he could give no opinion as to their 
proper destination, and he once or twice startled 
Margaret by inquiring whether Mrs. Seagrave 
would not shortly be weU enough to take them 
back again. When she gently reminded him of 
Mrs. Seagrave's death, he appeared distressed, and 
answered hastily that he had only forgotten for a 
moment ; but Margaret knew and felt that the real 
responsibility was not stirred from her shoulders 
by any consultations with him, and she accordingly 
began to make inquiries ; but there was some ob- 
jection to every school she heard of, and none of 
them pleased her well enough to be selected. She 
was perhaps too particular in her requirements, or 
she was not fortunate in hearing of desirable 
schools, for the middle of June arrived and she 
had not yet met with any ladies to whom she felt 
that she could commit her charge. 

And now, as she had hitherto failed to meet 
with what she required, and as she began to feel 
tired and in want of rest, she sent her charge 
to the sea-side, to a quiet little village, under 
the care of the Eraulein and h*er nuyse; there 
they were to spend the six weeks' recess, while 
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ehe luxuriated in tlie possession of leisure and 
quietude. 

Very quiet indeed was the montli that followed. 
She was quite alone with her uncle, and he, in 
Gerard's absence, seemed to return to his prefer- 
ence for her society above that of any other person. 
The weather was warm and genial, and the good 
old man appeared to enjoy it, for he spent many 
hours with her in the hay-fields and on the heath. 
She returned to some of her old pursuits, and be- 
gan to feel that though there had been great plea- 
sure in exerting herself, there was more in this 
delightfiil repose, which would have been unbroken 
but for the constant inquiries by letter concerning 
schools and governesses. 

A month had passed thus, when one evening 
G-erard came home unexpectedly. He had but 
two months left now of his two years* leave of ab- 
sence, but having some time since made up his 
mind that Margaret had been quite in earnest 
when she said to Mrs. Maitland that under no 
circumstances could she entertain a preference for 
him,- he had not desired to be more in her society 
than he could help : and as for her, the pressure 
of circumstances had driven him from her thoughts ; 
and though she sometimes felt that he was not so 
affectionate and friendly now as he had been for- 
merly, she did not distress herself about this cir- 
cimistance, for the simple reason that she had not 
time to dwell upon it. 

But this re-union wa«, notwithstanding, very 
pleasant to her ; it brought the first days of G-e- 
rard*8 retmn vividly before her, and as she sat 
with the Archdeacon in the garden, with her dog 
Nero on one side and Gerard on the other, she 
fell into a reverie that the voices of the aged fiiend 
and the voung one did not at aU disturb. She 
recalled her childish disputes with Geros^ \ssst 
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disappointment that BlancH had not been able to 
return the same kind of affection that she had be- 
stowed on her, her old longings for some decided 
line of duty, and the very different feelings that 
she now entertained respecting that decided line 
now her wish had been fulfilled, and she poB* 
sessed it. 

" It is true," thought Margaret, " that distance 
lends enchantment to the view. I longed to be 
useful. I beUeve I am useful ; but the romance 
of the thing vanished the moment it was trans- 
lated into action. Well, I prayed that I might 
be permitted to do a little work in this beaut&il 
world that Cheist died for, just to feel that my 
gratitude for the * inestimable benefit' was not 
altogether finiitless gratitude; and what is the 
work now it is done? why, so fuU of imperfec- 
tions, so entirely incomplete, that I am glad I 
have had it to do, if it is only for the dissipation 
of one delusion which I must have laboured under 
without it. I must have thought — I should have 
thought that I could do something completely and 
well, and from a good and single motive. Now I 
know that partly from necessity I have gone on, 
partly from habit, partly from the love of influenc- 
ing others. My notions and opinions I have con- 
trived to impart to some of these girls, and I ac- 
knowledge to myself that I could find sufficient 
pleasure and reward in being allowed to do this to 
counterbalance the trouble of teaching, without 
being obliged to fall back upon duty to sustain me. 

* I have lost the dream of Boinff, 
And the other dream of Done.* 

That dream of * Done' is hard to part with, but I 
give it up for this time, and for all my life. I 
have been allowed to say this is * done ;' and look- 
ing at it when done, I find it * less than nothing 
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and yanity.' I am ashamed to see its littleness 
of motive — to see how it falls short of full accom- 
pHshment. I am ashamed to — '* 

A hand upon her arm arrested her attention. 
Gerard desired to draw her notice to what her 
uncle was saying. 

" Long since, when I was quite a young man, 
my boy," were the words he was saying, " there 
were no dahlias and geraniums, nor your fine cal- 
ceolarias, then ; and when my father planted this 
bed of hollyhocks, they were reckoned the finest 
in this part of the country. She was very fond 
of these double primrose-coloured flowers, and I 
would never allow the bed to be disturbed after 
she died." 

" Miss Clarissa Fane, you mean, uncle ?" said 
Gerard. 

" Yes, to be sure. Ah, it must be nearly sixty 
years ago now. She wore a sacque and coat, and 
she came and sat just here, where we sit now ; she 
was a fine creature. Ladies have never looked so 
well since hair powder went out." 

" Was she amiable P" asked Margaret, anxious 
to continue the conversation respecting this lady, 
whose name she had never but ono^ heard men- 
tioned before ; but as the old man made no reply, 
Gerard shortly observed, " And so sixty years ago, 
sir, you sat under these hollyhocks with her." 

«I brought her some strawberries in a leaf— 
pretty creature," said the Archdeacon, not looking 
at them, but returning mentally to the far past. 
" I was at coUege then. WeU, it was aU for the 
best, and I thank God I have led a happy life on the 
whole. Her mother was a very proud woman, and 
looked down upon me and my family ; but in the 
world where all is equal we shall meet again, and 
it will not be long — it cannot be long." 

" No, uncle," said Margaret in a soothing tone^ 
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for he spoke in a troubled and somewhat distraught 
manner. 

" And I am satisfied that it should be according 
to His wiU," proceeded the aged clergyman. " fi 
not the longest day passed, Margaret ?" 

" Oh yes, much more than a month ago." 

" It seems a long time now since night ; the days 
grow longer and longer. Have I done my work ?" 

" Tes, uncle ; you said you had nothing to do 
to-day but to dictate those two letters." 

" I'll just take a doze then." 

"Will you go in, uncle, and lie on the sofa?" 

" Wo, child, no. Give me that air cushion ; it's 
only for a little while that I want to sleep." 

Mai^aret placed it under his head as he reclined 
against the grassy bank. " He was asleep almost 
before his head reached it," said Q-erard ; and they 
sat beside him for a long time, both silent, and 
lost in meditation. The sky was one mass of red 
and glowing colour, heralding the setting of the 
sun, whose long slanting rays cast a bright halo 
around the head of the sleeping old man. 

At length she rose softly, and sauntered across 
the grass towards the house. She had not reached 
it, when she heard a cry behind her which at first 
sounded like her name, and she stopped to listen, 
but thought she must have been mistaken. She was 
in the shrubbery, and the trees hid from her view 
the bed of hollyhocks ; so she went quietly on, and 
was mounting the steps into the house, when heavy 
hasty steps coming fast behind her arrested her. 
" Margaret, Margaret," cried Q-erard, " come back, 
come back!" He turned the instant he had 
spoken, and flew back without her ; but she had 
seen his white face, and she hurried affcer him, 
fuUy aware of what she had to look upon. 

The Archdeacon was asleep, but they were not 
his waking. 





CHAPTEE Xni. 

THE HEIB. 

" Oil, there are hours, ay, momeniSt that contaia 
Feelings that years may pass and never bring." 

Mrs. Nobtok. 

I HE shock of her uncle's death proved 
too much for Margaret's strength ; 
and the funeral was over before she 
had been able to leave her room. The 
evening afber this event she crept down stairs in 
the dusk, and came into the deserted study ; Q-e- 
rard was there, and as he turned from the window 
and came towards her, she put out her hands and 
turned away her face, exclaiming, " Don't speak 
to me, Gerard ; don't say anything at all ; I am 
not able to bear it." 

Gerard drew back again ; and Margaret, reclin- 
ing in the comer of a sofa, was silent for a long 
time, striving to recover her self-possession, and 
endure the fuU sense that now came upon her, of 
her loss, and her altered life. At length regain- 
ing the mastery over herself, but not till her hmbs 
trembled, and her head was giddy from the effects 
of grief and iUness, she remembered how late it 
was, and rose half unconsciously to ring the beU 
and order tea. 
Her hand was on the bell, when a suddecL 
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thought flashed into her mind — " Whose servanta 
are these now ? are they mine ? have I any right 
to give orders here ?" A feeling of anger against 
herself came with the thought — anger that she 
should be thinking of her uncle's will already ; and 
she stood irresolute, scarcely kaowing whether to 
ring or to return, for Q-erard was looking at her; 
and she thought he showed a consciousness of her 
thought, for he said, " What were you going to do, 
my dear Margaret ?" 

" I thought perhaps it might be tea-time," she 
replied hesitatmgly ; whereupon he came up to 
her, and putting his hand above hers on the bell- 
rope, pulled it, and so terminated her difficulty 
for the present. 

And now Margaret found it possible to say 
something. The tea came in, and gave her some 
quiet occupation, and made a little talk between 
them ; talk only, however, on indifferent matters, 
for neither was willing to speak on any others ; 
and Margaret could not trust herself to think 
about, or to look back on, the past. 

She took a book when tea was over, and sat 
with it before her, but could not read ; and G^o- 
rard was as constrained as herself; he was restless 
too, and once again he seemed about to accost her, 
but her pleading, " 0, G-erard, pray do not talk to 
me," stopped hun, and he answered, " There are 
things that must be said shortly, Margaret ; I will 
say them whenever you tell me that you are able 
to bear them." 

He spoke very seriously and kindly, Margaret 
thought, and she thanked him ; she knew he must 
mean that there were business matters to be dis- 
cussed between them, and she knew she could 
neither bear such discussions, nor feel interested 
in them at present. 

" If there is anything that must be done at 
once,** she preseiiuy iovm.^ Tk!er^^\»Q> ^-ai^, " I hope 
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you will do it, G-erard, without reference to me ; 
I shall be sure to think it right when it is done." 

Q-erard did not reply by thanking her for her 
confidence ; he only said, " Tou will soon be able 
to do whatever is needful, Margaret;" and Mar- 
garet thought he sighed as if very much vexed and 
harassed ; but he presently added very gently and 
kindly, " The prayer-bell is ringing, Margaret ; 
will you go up stairs now ? you could not bear 
just yet to see me reading prayers for the house- 
hold?" 

Margaret needed no second bidding, but hastily 
retired ; and for the next few days she shrank so 
much from any conference with G-erard, that he 
kept aloof from her, though he sometimes seemed 
vexed at her distance, though not at her low 
spirits, which she at present had made no effort 
to throw off. 

But at laat, one morning on coming down, 
Gerard found Margaret deep in her household 
accounts; and though she nad evidently been 
weeping bitterly, she was roused to action, and 
seemed to have suddenly recovered her usual nerve 
and energy. He sat down beside her, pleased and 
relieved at the change; "Tou are better, Mar- 
garet," he said. 

" Better ; and yet I have a new trouble," said 
Margaret. " I have got a letter, that — that has 
roused me from my selfish sorrow, and fidven me a 
fresh spring for enCTgy." 

" A letter !" repeated G-erard, a good deal disap- 
pointed. 

"Yes, from Emma Mostyn, about my poor 
Blanch — she is a widow," continued Margaret, 
bursting into tears, and sobbing, "and she is 
already on her passage home, and Mrs. Mostyn 
says, totally unprovid^ for. O my poor Blanch ! 
so early to have all her prospects destroyed^ as\.^ 
her happiness wrecked!" 
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"What did poor Stewart die of?" Baid Q^rard, 
a good deal shocked. 

" Cholera, Emma Mostyn writes, supposing that 
I have already heard of it from Blanch ; but she 
very seldom writes ; I have only had four letters 
from her. What is to become of her, Q^erard ?" 

Gerard said nothing ; he was lost in thought. 

" I did not think I could have read such news, 
and be so little moved," said Margaret, rousing 
herself, and drying her tears ; " but G-erard, this 
makes me more willing to hear what you have 
wished to say to me about business — ^perhaps I 
maybe able to help Blanch in maintaining ner- 
seu, and assisting her family. There are my 
pupHs — I could at least give them over to her 
care — they would be the commencement of a 
school for her ; and if capital is wanted — " 

Here Margaret paused, willing that Gerard 
should go on and say anything that he had to say; 
but he sat with his arms folded, and his eyes in- 
tent on the carpet, so long, that her patience 
could hold out no longer. "Am I to hear no- 
thing?" she said, laying her hand on his arm. 
" Tou were very anxious to tell me something the 
other day, and now — " 

" Now you are willing to hear, I have nothing 
to say !" 

" So it seems, certainly, Gerard." 

" What do you expect me to say ?" 

" To say what wiU show me how far I have it in 
my power to help Blanch." 

"Blanch! still Blanch! she always stands in 
my Hght !" 

" Poor Blanch !" said Margaret, half reproach- 
fuUy. 

" What I had to sav the other day, would not 
have helped you at all to the knowledge of how 
much capital you might place at her disposal." 

"Indeed," BaidMaxgaiet \ aod'^etk^i^^ at another 
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time slie might Have asked what then it might 
have been ; but now, intent on Blanch, she only 
added, " but I must know these business matters 
in time, Gerard, and why not now, particularly as 
you return so soon to Bombay ?" 

" I do not return at all," said Gerard quickly. 

Margaret was surprised, but notwithstanding, 
she continued quietly, " I must know all some day ; 
but if the affairs are not settled yet, I do not want 
to inconvenience you by — by pressing you for in- 
formation ;" and she added with hesitation, " per- 
haps if a little money was wanted on Blanch's re- 
turn, I could have it advanced." 

Like a person who feels greatly relieved, or 
delighted with the individual whose bright idea 
has caused him such relief, Gerard now looked up, 
cleared his brow, and smiled with his naturally 
frank and sudden brightness. "Tou shall have 
any sum required advanced," he said. " And as 
for looking into accounts and settling matters, I 
should be very glad, Margaret, if you would per- 
mit me to leave that tiU this day three months. 
In the meantime — the meantime," he repeated, 
looking about him as if to gain a few moments for 
reflection. " Let me see ; what was I saying ?" 

Margaret did not help him, but sat blushing on 
the sora at his right hand ; for it had suddenly 
flashed into her mind that she and Gerard could 
hardly both make this house their home, as the 
relationship between them was but distant. 

" What a stupid fellow I am !" Gerard presently 
exclaimed. " I have it, Margaret ! our previous 
discussion confused me a Httle. It is one of the 
provisions of the will that this establishment shall 
not be broken up for four months after our dear 
uncle's death. Will you stay, Margaret, and keep 
it on as usual ?" 

"No," said Margaret hastily. "I shall go to 
the sea-side— I must go to my pu^^?' 
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"Then," said Gerard, neither combating her 
resolution, nor making any comment on it, "I 
suppose I must stay hera I shall be very lonely 
without you," he proceeded, and would have added 
more, but that she burst into tears, and fled fiom 
the room overpowered. 

He threw open the window, and walked all over 
the garden, inspecting every portion of it ; he then 
made the circuit of aU the lower rooms ; finally, he 
mounted to the schoolroom, Margaret's old studio, 
and there he sat for more than an hour deep in 
thought. At last he heard the sound of wheebi ; 
and looking out, he saw the little green ehaiie 
moving away from the house, and he walked down 
into the drawing-room, and rung the bell. A 
housemaid entered. 

Gerard inquired of her the history of the little 
green chaise, and its leaving the house unknown 
to him ; but the housemaid knew nothing of the 
matter ; so the new master of the house made a 
progress through aU the sitting-rooms, seeking in 
vain for Margaret. The nurse was at the sea-side, 
so Margaret had no Abigail for whom he could 
ring, and by whom he could demand explanations ; 
and he walked about disconsolately, till he came 
to the morning room, when on her Davenport he 
saw a note lying with his name on the envelope ; 
it ran thus — 

" Deae Geeaejd, 

" Excuse my having omitted to wish you 
good-bye. I have felt that the best thing for me 
was to go to my pupils. You have been very 
kind, and I thank you. 

" Your affectionate cousin, 

"Maegaeet Geant. 
" P.S. I shall write to you to-morrow, and tell you 
all the keys and the account books are." 
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G-erard read the little note with a keen percep- 
tion of the pain it must have cost Margaret thus 
to quit the home of her childhood. "I wonder 
whether she suspects ?" he thought to himself. 

The place to which Margaret had withdrawn her- 
self was not more than twelve miles from Thorley, 
and the little green chaise came back that even- 
ing ; but G-erard in the meantime had received 
letters by the Indian mail, and was so much ab- 
sorbed in their contents that he had not much 
time to regret Margaret's absence, and he merely- 
inquired how Miss &rant appeared to be after the 
journey ; and having received the customary an- 
swer of the lower classes when asked such a ques- 
tion, concermng a person who is ill or in sorrow, 
that Miss Grant was " as well as could be ex- 
pected," he applied himself again to his despatches, 
and admitted in his own mind a very unpalatable 
fact, namely, that he must go over to Bombay, if 
only for two or three months, or his affairs there 
would not easily be settled. 

" Such beiog the case," he argued, " the sooner 
Margaret knows the real state of the case the bet- 
ter. Shall I go over and see her, or shall I write ?" 
He hesitated a long time as he sat in the lonely 
study, and he did not write. The next day he was 
so long in considering whether he would ride over 
and tell her what it behoved she should know, that 
the morning was past before he had decided not 
to do it. "After all," he said to himself with a 
deep sigh, " it is not an easy thing to tell a lady, 
who has been brought up in comfort and luxury, 
that she is perfectly destitute." 

" A letter for you, sir," said a servant, coming 
in. " Miss G^rant has sent nurse over for some 
boxes, and desired her to give this to you." 

Gerard took the letter, and carried it into Mar- 
garet's studio before he opened it. 

T 
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First came some information respecting keyn 
and account-books ; then some grateful sentences 
relative to the kincbiess which she had received all 
her Hfe &om her uncle ; then this sentence : 

" A little hint, dear G^erard, will convey to the 
mind a great deal of information ; and a very 
trifling act of yours, so trifling that peihaps yoQ 
have forgotten it, has impressed my mind with a 
belief that I have vainly endeavoured to shake offl 
I hesitated one night whether to ring the bell; 
you, seeing my doubt whether I had any right to 
give an order, and feeling no such doubt on your 
own part, hastily rang it yourself, and so you re. 
solved my doubt, and exchanged it for certainty 
that I had no right. But I looked on this certain^ 
as resting on a very slender foundation, and when 
I heard from Mrs. Mostyn I tried to combat it^ 
and wished to have it disproved ; so I asked you 
several questions, and you could not answer them ; 
therefore I will teU you what it is that I entertain 
as my fixed opinion — nainely, that the will of my 
dear uncle was made very long ago^ perhaps be- 
fore my birth, and that my name does not occur 
in it. This opinion was dissipated for a litide 
time yesterday, when, as a last attempt to discover 
the truth, I asked you whether I could have scxne 
money advanced in case I wanted it, and voa 
readily declared that I could; but I have sinco 
remembered that the way in which I put the ques- 
tion would enable you to answer as you did, with- 
out informing me whether the money so advanced 
was to be my own. A Uttle time suffices £or 
makiag one reconciled to a loss when a greater 
loss has come b^ore it. I am reconciled to de- 
pendence on my own exertions — at least I think I 
am, for aU the* hard part of such a lot has been 
taken away in the course of Providence ; my work 
has been prepared for me, and my livelihood is 
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alreadj in my hands. I kave onlj to go on as I 
have begun, and I believe I can help Blanch hj 
making her my partner." 

** Extraordinary girl," thought Gerard, " she has 
lighted on the exact truth ; and now what am I to 
do P I am quite powerless, I know, to persuade 
her to take a share. She never says anything 
about my being sole heir; but I am sure she found 
out that also by my one incautious pull at a bit 
of string. What she says is so perfectly true, too, 
that I have not a word to say against it ; bnt how 
ridiculous it appears that a girl like her — a vehe* 
ment, an impukive, a tender-hearted creature — 
should be set at the head of a school at her a^el 
even that, I suppose, is to be made right in her 
eyes hj the presence of the poor young widow — 
two children together they will be. 

*' I think in a day or two I will go down and see 
what can be done, continued G-erard. " Jf she is 
bent on carrying on a school, nothing that I can 
say will turn h^ from it ; but she will want money, 
and that she must consent to derive from ma" 

So Gn»w?d sat down to answer Margaret's letter. 
He told her she was correct in her b^ef that the 
will had made no provision for her ; he informed 
her that he was lefb the sole heir, but he gave her 
the date at which the last codicil had been added, 
and as this was only a few months after her birth 
saiA before the time when she became dependent 
upon h&p uncle, it was not remarkable tnat her 
name was omitted. " Anything else that I have 
to say to you," continued Gerard, ''I will leave 
till we meet." He did not add one word of con- 
dolence, for to condole with her on disappointed 
expectation so recently afber the real sorrow for a 
heavy loss of her best friend, would have seemed 
out of place ; and besides, she was bearing this so 
coolly and so bravely that he did not feel that he 
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had courage to express regret, except in tlie most 
simple and moderate terms. He was tlie gainer 
by whatever she had not received, and this checked 
him ; while the sober certainty that it was quite 
useless to express his desire to make a provision 
for her out of the property, held him back from 
proposing such a thing. He would not make it 
needful for her to thank him for wishing to give 
her what he was certain she would not accept. 

Several letters had arrived that morning for 
Margaret. Gerard put his with them, and gave 
them to her nurse, informing the good woman that 
he should ride over in a few days and see her mis- 
tress. In the meantime he went to town to make 
arrangements for his journey overland to India; 
but necessary business detained him so long that 
he returned to Thorley with only four days left 
before the one fixed on for joining his vessel at 
Southampton. 

He had a great deal to do ; his first care was to 
arrange his house, his second to make his will, his 
third was to ride over and take his leave of Mar- 
garet ; and it is a singular fact that though he 
was very careless in general concerning personal 
appearance, he spent some time in his dressing- 
room before setting out, and bestowed particular 
pains on his adornment. 

He rode over for the last six miles by the sea- 
beach, and the white house where Margaret lived 
at first appeared like an indistinct speck on the 
distant cliff — he saw it nearly all the way ; it waa 
a square, new, bare, and altogether unromantie 
looking place, and it seemed to grow less and less 
home-Eke as he drew nearer to it. 

He saw the pupils out on the sea-weed that 
covered the low rodks on the beach ; they had on 
red petticoats and gowns, festooned according to 
the approved custom ; they also had flapping hats, 
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and little tin pails, wherein to collect sea anemones, 
limpets, hermit crabs, and other desirable inmates 
for their aquaria ; this he ascertained while search- 
ing with his eyes among them for Margaret, but 
as soon as they had assured him that she was not 
there, he turned them towards the house and 
looked in at all the windows, but he did not see 
her. 

" Is Miss G-rant at home ?" he asked, when his 
ring at the bell was answered. 

No, Miss Grant was not at home, she was gone 
to Southampton to meet a lady from India. 

" What was the lady's name — was it Stewart ?" 

Yes, the servant thought Mrs. Stewart was the 
lady's name — she was almost sure of it. She did 
not know how long her mistress would be out; 
but would the gentleman walk in ? 

The gentleman did walk in : and then he heard 
from the G-erman teacher that Miss Ghrant had set 
off the previous morning for Southampton with 
her nurse. Mrs. Mostyn was very ill, and could 
not meet or even see her daughter. Strong nervous 
excitement, brought on by a confirmed spine com- 
plaint, the G-erman teacher believed; out Mrs. 
Stewart was to come and live with Miss Grant, 
she knew. 

" And when would they return ?" asked G-erard. 

" In about a week." 

Here was very bad news, specially aggravated 
by the fact that Margaret had not written to give 
any addresa to her olrman friend. 

Gerard was a good deal annoyed, but he took 
the matter very calmly to all outward appearance ; 
and after partaking of some refreshment, and 
charming the Fraulein by his affability and polite- 
ness, he took his leave and left Thorley that night 
for Southampton. 

Gerard had sailed three days when. Mas^^kxr^ 
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drove up to her door with Elanch at her side — a 
paJe, silent, fragile creature, the shadow of her 
former self^ dreesed in the widow's cap, which only 
Berved to draw attention to the extreme youthful- 
ness of her face. But Blanch, after ner deep 
affliction, had lost neither energy nor composure ; 
she was able to converse with Margaret already, 
concerning her future plans and prospects; die 
could enter this new home without giving way to 
tears, and she could talk of her husband — his de- 
votedness to his work and his usefulness, as well 
as his tend^ affection for herself — ^with a marvel- 
lous sdf-command, which, though it seined like 
coldness to those who did not understand her cha- 
racter, was a relief and comfort to Margaret, be- 
cause it showed that her bodily and mental health 
had not utterly g}.Yea way, and that she was in a 
position to be assisted and evai consoled. 

Blanch was greatly fatigued aft^ her journey, 
and Margaret saw her comfortably settled in bed 
before she came down to inquire how matters had 
progressed in her absence. 

All the news of the household was so<m told, 
and the Eraulein hastened to relate the incident of 
Gerard's visit; and it was then that Margaret 
learned for the first time that he had sailed, and 
she should not see him again. She had a strange 
sense, which she never had felt before, of utter 
isolation and great responsibility. She was alone, 
with several pupils entirely under her care, a hired 
house in which she was living, a sick and sorrow- 
ing friend, whom she had urged to take up her 
abode with her, and no one to ask counsel of, no 
one to care for her, and no one even to find fault 
with her ! 

She sat silent for some time, with her feet on 
the fender, till the Fraulein dropped her cotton 
reel ; then she said, " Do not let me detain you, if 
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you wish to retire." So the Eraulein took up her 
bed-candle, and Margaret was left alone. 

" When I heard you were gone," wrote a pretty 
little child to a gentleman who had played with 
her a good deal, " I got under the table and cried 
a long while." 

Margaret did not get under the table, but she 
did "cry a long while." Gerard had been her 
companion, the only person who had paid her 
what are called attentions ; he had been interested 
in her, and she bad repaid his interest. Now he 
was gone, and she was alone in the world; she 
could not leave Blanch, for Blanch depended on 
her for comfort, and was delicate besides, therefore 
ought not to be disturbed with other people's 
troubles. Gerard, she had been informed, went 
away in very good spirits. "Well, she must do 
without him, she would, she could ; it was evident 
he could do without her. She would work hard ; 
indeed she must work hard, for it would be some 
time before Blanch could help her, and in the 
meantime everything, humanly speaking, depended 
on her and W exertions. 





CHAPTER XIV. 

HOME. 

" Have and hold, then and there, 
Her from head to foot, 
Breathing and mute, 
Passive and yet aware. 
In the grasp of my steady stare." 

SioBEST Bsowirnra. 

[IX montlis passed away; the hot suns 
of India blazed over G-erard's head, 
and the snows of an English winter 
settled on Margaret's roof. It was 
the end of March. The pupils were learning their 
lessons in the schooboom under the Eraulein's su- 

Eerintendence, while Margaret and Blanch, the 
itter with an infant of five months on her knee, 
sat in a quiet dining-room over the fire. The 
evening was closing in fast ; Margaret was silent 
because she was very tire4 Blanch, because she 
was listening to the soft breathing of her child. 

At length Margaret's attitude arrested the at- 
tention of the young mother. "Tou are more 
than commonly tired to-day, my dear," she said. 
" Suppose you lie down on the sofa, and go to 
sleep tiU the tea comes in." 

Blanch did not speak as if she was sad ; her£air 
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face, with its snowy cap, had a calm that was more 
than resignation; and when she looked at her 
child, his little smile and soft cooing mouth brought 
an expression of contentment into her own fea- 
tures. 

The little fellow was fast asleep now, with one 
of his mother's fingers clasped in his small dimpled 
hand. Blanch would like to have removed her 
work from the sofa, and arranged the cushions for 
Margaret; but she could not unclasp the baby- 
fingers with their " waxen touches" without wak- 
ing the infant, so she contented herself with ano- 
ther admonition to Margaret to lie down. 

"I do not know why I am so tired to-day," 
Margaret said. "I have not done more than 
usual ; and the girls are so much better, that it 
would be absurd to be anxious about them now." 

" That is the very reason," observed Blanch ; 
"you have had so much anxiety, watching, and 
nursing, almost ever since you brought me home, 
my dear, that you have hardly had time to per- 
ceive your own weariness, till now that there is an 
interval of rest." 

Margaret shut her eyes, and fell fast asleep. 
The window curtains were not drawn, and the 
crescent moon rose, and hung over the cold grey 
water, making a golden pathway across it to the 
clearly defined horizon. A tew fishing- vessels 
rocked across from time to time, and then vanished 
into the dark again ; while the measured thunder 
of the breaking waves gradually became more dis- 
tinct, and overpowered the slight sounds that were 
made in the house, for the tide was rising, and was 
within an hour of its height. 

Blanch was so lost in thought, that when the 
door was slowly opened, and a tiny maid with a 
cap and white apron on peeped in, she started, and 
startled the baby in his sleep. 
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** If you please, ma'am, a gentl^tnan has called," 
said the little maid. 

^ Show the g^atleman into the drawing-room," 
replied Mrs. Stewart. 

" K you please, ma'am, I can't," proceeded the 
child, '^ because the gentleman is rubbing his 
shoes." 

Blanch heard a noise, as of some one rubbing 
his shoes on the door-mat ; but before she could 
repeat her order, a voice asked without, " May I 
come in, Margaret ?" and straightway a gentl^nan 
unknown mai*ched in, and the small maid shut the 
door behind him. 

Margaret was asleep on the opposite side of the 
fire, which was shining on her reclining figure, her 
shut eyes, and long waving hair. The strange 
stopped short, himself in shadow, as soon as he 
beheld her ; and he stood gazing at her so long, 
that Blanch had plenty of time ftilly to decide on 
his identity ; and when at length his eyes rested on 
her face, she rose from her rocking-chair, with the 
baby on her arm, holding out her hand, and sw- 
ing, " This is indeed an imexpected pleasure, Mr. 
Grant." 

Qerard took her hand, but he did not speak ; 
the sight of her dress, and her sleeping charge, 
were enough to keep him silent. 

" Will you come mto the drawing-room ?" said 
Blanch, for she half suspected that Margaret would 
be veiy much startled at the sudden sight of 
Gerard; perhaps on first waking, might be be- 
trayed into an exclamation of joy, that she might 
afterwards regret. 

" No, thank you," replied G^erard ; " I prefer to 
remain ; pray allow me to sit here." 

" Tiresome man," thought Blanch. And Gerard 
crossed the rug, and sank contentedly into an easy 
chair close to the foot of the sofa, with a sigh of 
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Bnch weariness, tliat she could not find in her 
heaort to disturb him. 

"Are you only tired with the long journey?" 
thought Blanch; "or have you been ill?" But 
his profile only was presented to her, while with 
dbin resting on his hand, ho consoled himself for 
iill that might have vexed him by a long iminter- 
mpted gaze, that seemied to afford him inexpressible 
pleasure and contentment. " I do not think I 
need trouble myself," l^ought Blanch, " as to what 
Margaret may say when she wakes ; if she is to 
meet such a look as tiiat, let her say what she 
pleases." 

Still Margaret slept; and at length Qerard, 
taming to Blanch, said softly, " She is cold, Mrs. 
Stewart ; will you lay this shawl over her ?" He 
unfolded a fine India shawl as he spoke, which he 
had carried into the room on his arm. 

Blanch laid her baby down, took the beautifiLl 
thing from his hands, and spread it over Margaret ; 
the rich colours became her ; and when she was 
enveloped in it, almost from head to foot, €l^rard 
rose, and drawing still nearer, seemed to derive 
great satis&ction from seeing her arrayed in his 
gift. 

" She sleeps well," he presently said to Blanch. 
" She must have been very tired, or she ^ould not 
rest 80 languidly." 

He spoke almost in a tone of reproach, Blanch 
thought, as if perhaps he thought she might have 
Baved Margaret some of this fatigue. 

'' She has had a great deal to tire her for a long 
time past ; a great deal of anxiety and exertion," 
she replied. 

" Indeed," he answered. 

" Yes," proceeded Blanch. " I was not able to 
help her at aU when first I came here, but on the 
contrary depended a good deal on hec^ oxA ^^99^ 
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very weak. Then I was extremely ill, and not ex- 
pected to live for several weeks. That was a great 
anxiety to her, and a great trial to her affectionate 
heart. Then I no sooner became stronger and 
able to do a little to help her in the schoolroom, 
than the pupils took the measles, and some of 
them had it very severely — one, the youngest, 
died ; her parents are in India. Margaret felt se- 
verely the responsibility; and besides, she was 
very fond of that dear little patient creature. My 
little one has also had the complaint ; and for se- 
veral days he was iU enough to cause us a ^reat 
deal of anxiety. Why is it so long since you nave 
written, Mr. Grant ?" 

" I have also been ill," replied Gterard. "Was 
my silence another anxiety to her?" 

"Very likely it was," answered Blanch, cau- 
tiously. 

" She never spoke of it as such, then ?" asked 
Q-erard. 

Blanch hesitated; she had known that Mar- 
garet was anxious about Gerard ; but as his name 
had not been mentioned for several weeks, and 
Margaret had never expressed surprise at receiving 
no letters, she was obliged to answer, " No." 

" Never spoke of it even to her nearest fiiend," 
thought Q-erard. " Come, that is more than I 
could have expected. She seems as if she must 
have felt it strongly, or I know nothing of her." 

" WeU," he said, gently rising, and moving to 
the back of the sofa, " if she sleeps much longer, I 
must awaken her." 

" Excuse me," said Blanch ; " you must not, Mr. 
Grant ; it would startle her." 

" But I expect visitors at home ; they will have 
arrived very soon, and I must return shortly." 

A servant of larger growth here came in, fol- 
lowed by the little maid — the one carrying a tea- 
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tray, the other a plate of toast. Q-erard took that' 
opportunity to make a little more noise than their 
entrance had occasioned, by putting a log of wood 
on the fire; Blanch also made the tea without 
any attempts at unusual quietness ; but still the 
sleeper slept on ; and G-erard lingered about the 
sofa, though Margaret's features were still illu- 
minated only by the Hght of the wood fire, which 
was now blazing and crackling under the log that 
he had just supplied. 

Blanch was just thinking of pouring out the tea, 
when her baby awoke, and she was obliged to carry 
him out of the room. 

She did not know what a relief her absence was 
to G-erard ; and Margaret in the midst of her deep 
dream, did not know that something from the re«d 
world was influencing it — when sitting, as she 
seemed to be, under a group of Indian fig-trees, 
she looked up and saw G-erard advancing towards 
her. 

In a dream we are not easily surprised; but 
Margaret felt the gladness of relief, when he sat 
down beside her, and took her hand in his ; how 
warm and cordial was the clasp of that hand in 
the dream ! how vivid the sensation of his speak- 
ing to her by her name ! The Indian trees seemed 
to be waving overhead, and the sunshine was very 
bright, she thought. Moreover, she had a smaU 
spinning-wheel on her knee— an Indian spinning- 
wheel ; and while he held her hand, he was hin- 
dering her from drawing out the thread. "Is 
this you at last, my beloved?" said he in the 
dream. " I have wanted you very often, and very 
much." Then looking down on her lap, and on 
her hands, she perceived suddenly that she had 
become a child a^ain, quite a child ; her little hand 
was folded in G-erard's clasp ; but she knew in 
her dream that she was very tired and helpless. 
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** What have you come all this long way for?" 
she was asked ; and she anvwared, ** O, G^emrd, I 
came to find you ; for my imde is dead, and I am 
a child now, and I thought you would take care of 
me.'' Thereupon she wept in her dream, for she 
knew that she had been desolate, and she was 
afraid Gl^rard should go away again ; but he to(k 
her up on his knee, she thought, and said, ^ Mar- 
garet, Margaret.'* The words were so distinefc, 
that she awoke sobbing, and found herself sitting 
up on her sofa, her head leaning on the shoald^ 
oi some one, as it had seemed to do in her dream. 
She sobbed again, and for an instant was power- 
less liirough the certainty of Gerard's presence, 
not through surprise, her dream had been too 
vivid for that. 

'^You are awake; youkiKFwme/' he said, suf- 
fering her to release herself. 

^ Yes ; you are Gherard. I am glad you. are 
come home." 

'' What sorrow^ thing had you been dreaming 
o^ my very dear Margaret ?" 

^I am very glad to see you," said Maargaret^ 
evading the question, **1 have thought some- 
times that I should never see or hear of you 
again." 

^ I have been ill, extremely ill ; there have been 
times, Margaret, when I have longed for you veiy 
much." 

" I cannot see you, it is so dark ; please turn 
your face so that the light may shine on it." 

'^ There, are you satisfied ? If you are, I am 
not *, you are paler than when I went away, my 
little Polly ; and those lustrous eyes of yours are 
larger than ever. I am repentant to think that I 
awoke you when you were so tired. I am sure 
you have been tossed a great deal lat^ on the 
waves of this troublesome world." 
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^' I suppose I muat be tired^" Margaret an- 
swered, by way of apology, for being compelled 
to yield, as she now found herself doing, to the 
crying fit that she had begnn in her dream. She 
was Tery wcach ashamed of herself; but straggle 
as she would, she could not prevent it, and for 
two or three minutes she wept 'as if her heart 
would break. 

" Polly," Gerard then said in a compofied tone 
of voice, " how long is a poor fellow to kneel on 
the hearth-rug to be looked at ?" 

*' I didn*t know you were kneeling, Gerard.'' 

"Didn't you?" replied Gerard; "then I shall 
rise. Miss Grant. I ought to be on my way home, 
for I expect visitors — ^two ladies — and one of theosi 
is as lovely as — " 

" As Henrietta waa ?" asked Margaret, rallying* 

" Quite as lovely." 

"What, have you got a neiw * ideal?* " 

" Yes, I have. I took it with me to Indiay and 
I have brought it back again." 

" What are the names of these ladies, Gerard ¥* 
asked Margaret calmly. 

"Lady Anne Glamorgan, and Mrs. Clarke. 
Clarke himself is coming on in a day or two." 

" I^onsense ; I thou^t one of them was the 
* ideal.'" 

" Oh, you did I" exclaimed Gerard in a tone of 
chagrin. 

" Instead of which they turn out to be only two 
of the of&cers' wives." 

" Just so : and if yom could have seen liie 
house, Folly; such confiudm, such a set of ser- 
vants, everything so complwely changed for the 



worse." 



" I have heard that matters are not well managed 
there," observed Margaret. 

" What a good thing it would be if somebody 
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would undertake to set them right again, and 
manage them better !" 

" Would it ?" 

" And also manage me." 

" Tou had better ask your * ideal ' lady to un- 
dertake it, then," said Margaret, with an iirepree- 
sible sigh. 

" But will she ?" 

" I don't know," replied Margaret. " But, Ge- 
rard, I must give you some tea ; and will you be 
kind enough to ring for candles ?" 

Gerard rose, and the damp that had fallen upon 
his spirits was evident enough ; the words repeated 
by his Aunt Maitland rang in his ears. The can- 
dles were brought in. 

After her weeping fit, Margaret was now quite 
composed, and she stood before the mirror and ar- 
ranged her ribbons, which had been rumpled while 
she slept. Then she poured out the tea, and 
brought a cup to him, as he sat moodily in an 
easy chair, setting it on a small table that stood 
beside him. 

At that moment she first observed the beautiful 
shawl, which was lying in a confused heap on the 
sofa, just as she had thrown it off; 

" What is this ? where did this shawl come 
from ?" she asked. 

" Is it not yours ?" said Gerard, roused from his 
depression ; " I saw you wearing it just now." 

" Mine ! no. When did you see me arrayed in 
it?" 

" When you were asleep." 

" Nonsense, Geradji Tou brought it, I am 
sure." 

" Well, put it on, and let me see you in it. 
Tou like Indian shawls ; I have heard you say so." 

" Tes ; but my uncle used to say I was too 
joung to wear one." 
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" That is a matter of taste. I ttink you never 
look so well as in a shawl. TeU me, Margaret, am 
I too old to have the pleasure of seeing you ar- 
rayed in a present of mine ? Will you have it ? 
Will you accept it, if I tell you what a great many 
times I have thought about the improbability of 
ever living to give it you ?" 

"Yes, Gerard, I wfll." 

^* Then let me put it on. What made you sigh ?" 

" No matter. I have said I would have it ; put 
it on. But you have no business really to bring 
presents to plain cousins, when your reidized ideal 
goes without. But perhaps you have more than 
one shawl. Now, how do I look in it ?" • 

"Tou look beautiful and elegant in the ex- 
treme." 

" I dare say ! Tou reaUy did bring it for me, 
Q-erard — for your cousin, whom you tried to im- 
prove last year, and used to lecture so often — 
your plain cousin. Tou are sure you did not 
bring it for your ideal, and give it to me on the 
spur of the moment, because I am your relative, 
or because you think I have been * tired,' as you 
said?" 

" I did bring it for my * realized ideal,' as you 
are pleased to caU her ; and she looks even better 
in it than I could possibly have supposed — her 
face has a sweeter expression than it ever had be- 
fore — at least, than it ever had when it looked at 
me ; and as for her eyes — Ah, PoUy, why do you 
turn them away ? No, don't look at the nre. 
Why won't you look at me ?" 

" I don't know.'* n 

" Don't know ! Sit down, and let me sit by you 
for a minute. Ah, PoUy, when you were asleep, 
and I heard of the life you had led lately — the life 
of hard work and of self-sacrifice, I expected you 
would wake a grave unbending woman \ isis^^'^^ 



"^ 
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^ wliich yoa aie almost as childlike as ever. Has 
God given you jour wish ? have you had work to 
do — as much as you possibly could do ?" 

"Yes." 

'^ Has it been too much for you ?" 

" Yes." 

" Why has it been too much ?" 

" Because — ^because — I suppose, because I have 
had no one to help me." 

'^ Will you undertake a different kind of work 
now, and let me help you, and ask Gob to help us 
both ? will you, Margaret ?" 

Half an nour later the soft foot of Blanch was 
heard approaching. She had put her baby to bed, 
and expected to find Margaret alone, for Gerard 
had said that he could not remain long. Instead 
of this, she found Gerard alone. He had drawn 
back the curtain, and was looking out the path of 
the moon across the water ; but when he saw her 
he approached the fire, and taking the tea-pot 
from a trivet, poured out for her some tea, and 
said, " Margaret left me this duty to perform, and 
another." 

"Another," repeated Blanch in her soft calm 
voice. " Oh, I see, Mr. Grant." She looked 
earnestly at him, and held out her hand. " WeU," 
she added with more spirit and vivacity, "will 
you perform the other duty ? or shall I take its 
nature for granted, and congratulate you ?'* 

" Can you sincerely congratulate me ?" 

"Yes, very sincerely indeed." 

"You approve, then?" 

" Yes, I fuUy approve." 

" You may congratulate me. If anything could 
decidedly add to my satisfaction just now, it would 
be to know that you think Margaret's future not 
made less bright by being linked with mine.'* 

Blanch soon aatisfied him on this point, and 
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assured him that she would rather see Margaret 
back again at Thorley, then have the comfort of 
her society herself. Blanch as usual was quite 
calm and unexcited ; and though G-erard felt that 
he should have been glad if she had expressed 
more affection for Margaret, if she had seemed a 
little enthusiastic in speaking of her, or if she had 
appeared excited at the new prospect thus open- 
ing out before her friend ; he, notwithstanding, 
observed that she spoke of herself, her child, and 
the great trials through which she had passed, 
with precisely the same reasonable moderation and 
composure, and he felt that whatever she did say, 
might be taken at its fuU value. 




CHAPTEE XV. 




\ 



TKE LAST QFABEEL. 

** Ifye might have married a king's daughter, 
xoursd ye had to blame, 
Ye should have taken the king's daughter, 
For ye kenned that I was nane." 

I HE end of March, but no rough winds 
and no dust ; there had been rain, and 
there was sunshine over all the garden 
at Thorley, when Q-erard mounted to 
the old room in the roof, which Margaret had 
loved, and opening the casement, leaned out and 
looked about him. 

" If this were not so high above the ground I 
could declare," he said, "that I smeU the prim- 
roses, and certainly I can hear the humming of 
bees among those orange crocuses ; how long will 
it be, I wonder, before this little feUow comes up ?" 
Gerard had brought his little brother down with 
him to Thorley, and that morning had desired that 
Lewis would shortly come to him, for though he 
was shy of announcing his new position with re- 
gard to Margaret, he felt an irrepressible desire 
to talk about her, and to no one else could he do 
so without instantly betraying the state of his 
feelings towards her. " Yet it must be done," he 
thought, " and why should I stammer over it ; my 
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guests are not acquainted with Margaret; why 
should I mind?" He considered, and acknow- 
ledged to himself that Lady Anne, being a fiiend 
of old days, would remember how he had indulged 
sometimes in talk concerning his future wife, as 
his fancy then drew her and might not see any 
likeness between her and the hoped-for reality. 

Margaret, he thought, is the only woman for 
me. I think I will teU little Lewis ; he at least 
will be enchanted. 

Lewis presently entered with a puppy under 
each arm,^md a serious submissive co^Sftenance. 

" "What have you brought in those little blind 
gaping things f(5r ?" said Gerard with a lordly air. 

Upon this the boy blushed deeply, as if detected, 
for Gherard had vaguely hinted at an intention of 
examining his school papers and books ; and Lewis 
though in the main lie had done his best, was in 
some fear of his brother;s investigations. Gerard's 
absence had elevated him again in the boy's mind 
into the grand and irresponsible arbiter of his des- 
tiny : accordingly, as if to cheat this destiny into 
forgetfulness he had brought up the pups as the 
most beguiling and fascinating things he could 
lay his Imnds upon, but when Gerard remarked on 
the circumstance, and bestowed disrespectfiil epi- 
thets on them, he took it as a rebuke and felt tne 
folly of any attempt of the kind. 

" Are they to go down then when I bring up my 
books ?" he ask^ yielding at once. 

"Tour books," repeated Gerard, suddenly re- 
membering his intention, "books—ay, weU; yes, 
you may bring them now." 

Lewis retreated, and shortly appeared with 
several thumbed and dog's-eared volumes and 
papers tucked under his arm, and with a certain 
air of distress which amused Gerard, but perceiv- 
ing that this examination was considered to be of 
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great importance by his little brother, be was too 
judicious to betray bis own absence of mind and 
tbe difficulty with which he brought his thoughts 
down now and then to the pages as he tuined 
them over. Lewis thought him a long time. 

" Well, considering that you are only eight and 
a half," he began. 

" Eight and eight months," murmured the hon- 
est child. 

" Ah, eight and eight months ; considering that, 
I don't know but that I am tolerably well satisfied 
with you." 

Lewis blushed for joy, and when Gerard, sitting 
down, took him on his knee and kissed his chubby 
cheeks, he betrayed his relief and pleasure so 
plainly that G-erard was touched. 

" Did you think I should be angry ?" he asked, 
lifting up the child's face and looking into his 
clear honest eyes. 

" Pikey said," — ^began Lewis. 

" Pikey," repeated Q-erard, " Pikey again." 

" He didn't say it to me," Lewis replied, as if 
humbly desirous to explain, that he was quite be- 
neath Pikey' s direct notice; and he went on to 
explain how it was reported that Pikey had said 
to another boy that he wondered Blackbird didn't 
shake in his shoes wjien he considered that his 
brother might come home any day and find out 
that he had not won a single prize. 

"Are you Blackbird?" asked Gerard. 

" Yes ; because the boys set me up in a high 
cherry tree once, and I could not get down, and 
they forgot me a long while, and when they did 
remember me they asked me what I had been do- 
ing all that time, and I said * singing.' " 

"Well, Blackbird, and did you shake in your 
shoes ?" 

"I didn't exactly," said Lewis, with infinite 
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feimplicity ; " but when I thought about it, it often 
made the bread and butter seem to stick in my 
throat ; at least it did in the winter." 

"Why in the winter?" 

" Why ; because then I knew that you were ill, 
and so — ; I thought how shocking it would be if 
I should never see you again; and you should 
think perhaps when you heard I had no prize that 
I had not tned for one — but I did." 

" I'm sure you did, my dear little fellow ; there, 
don't cry, give me a kiss and don't trouble your 
head about Pikey, for I think you will never see 
him again any more." 

"Never see Pikey any more. Do you know 
anything about Pikey then, GTerard?" 

"I know nothing about Pikey ; but I know a 
great deal about you." 

" When I am at school," said Lewis, putting his 
arms round his brother's neck, " I often wonder 
what they are going to do to me ; but when I am 
with you it feels so safe. 0, 1 wish I might stop 
with you always, till I am big enough to go to 

Eugby." 

" Ah," said G-erard, with an air of sage reflec- 
tion, " I think, you little monkey, that I should 
not mind having you with me for the next year or 
two, and teaching you myself, if there was a lady 
here ; but this house is so dull, that I don't care 
to live in it without one." 

" Then why mayn't there be a lady," exclaimed 
Lewis, falling into the trap. " 0, please, G-erard, 
let there be a lady. Please do." 

" I did not mean a visitor," said G-erard, with 
some slight embarrassment ; " I meant a lady who 
would be always here, and be my wife." 

"0," said Lewis, opening his round eyes. 

"Don't you think it is time I had a wife, eh?" 
continued Gerard. 
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" Mtb. Clarke said it was, yesterday," remarked 
Lewis. 

"Indeed," exdaimed Grerard, with sudden in- 
terest. 

"Yes; I heard her say to Lady Anne, 'You 
may depend on it, my dear, he will not be single 
long, — such a catch as he is.' What does a catch 
mean?" 

" 0, nothing that you can understand." 

" Lady Anne said, * They'U all set their caps at 
him ; but Gerard, I hope you won't marry a lady 
in a cap." 

" No ; you need not look so serious about it ; I 
promise you that I will not." 

'' I should like her to have feathers instead, or 
something grand ; and I should like her to have 
wavy hair, like the Queen's hair that you see on 
the shillings." 

"She shall have wavy hair," said Gerard, 
smiling. 

" And, of course, Grerard, she will be very beau- 
tiful." 

" Why * of course ?' perhaps I may not wish for 
a beautuul wife." 

" O, but," said Lewis, with a disappointed air, 
" if she is not beautiful she wiU not be like that 
lady in the album." 

" The lady in the album ?" 

"Yes, the album, Margaret's album, with the 
green and gold cover ; she did not take it with her, 
and there is a picture of such a beautiful lady in 
it, with long curls, and feathers ; 0, you never 
saw Buch lolg curls m your life. jJi when I 
think about your being mamed, that is what I 
pretend your wife is like, and I pretend she has a 
gown like that, and that she is fond of me, and 
lets me fish in the long pond." 

" It's in the family !" Grerard burst forth as if 
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speaking to some one who could understand him, 
" here's another ideal I declare." 

" No, it's in Margaret's album,'* repeated the boy. 

" Ah ! Margaret's ; are you not very anxious to 
see Margaret ?*' 

"Yes; may she come and visit us when your 
wife comes ?" 

" She used to be so good and kind to you.** 

" Yes ; and she made me a cage. I love Mar- 
garet. I shall ask her to have a new gown before 
she comes to see your wife ; those she used to wear 
are not half pretty enough. 0, the lady in the 
album has such a pretty gown.*' 

" But I don't know where to find this lady in 
the album," observed G-erard ; " besides, I thmk I 
like Margaret better." 

"May you like anyone else better than your 
wife ?" asked Lewis. 

"No; therefore I had better not many that 
said lady. Don't you think, Lewis, it would be a 
very good thing for you and me if Margaret would 
many me herself?" 

" 0, that would never do," replied Lewis, shak- 
ing his head. "0, dear no; why, Margaret's a 
girl, nothing but a girl." 

"What do you mean, vou little goose?" ex- 
claimed G^erard, not halt pleased ; "a girl! and 
whom did you expect that 1 should marry ?" 

" Why !" exclaimed Lewis, vehement in his de- . 
sire to expostidate, but at a loss how to express 
his meamng. " I thought, I thought, somehow I 
thought that your wife would be like the beautiful 
ladies in pictures, who are grand and have nothing 
to do, but Margaret is just like aU the people 
who go about houses every day, she is not a bit 
prettier." 

"To think," muarmured Q-erard, "that this child 
should present my own past foolishness to me ixL 
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such a ridiculous light ! Nothing to do indeed ! 
he makes me blush for my kindred dreams. What, 
mv man, do you really mean to say that you don't 
amnire Margaret ?" 

How many of us have been asked, "Do you 
reaUy mean to say you don't admire this picture, 
or that poem ?" and feeling sure that we ought to 
do, and supposing that we did, have meanly an- 
swered accordingly. 

Lewis blushed for his detected want of taste, 
but returned to the attack. 

" I would much rather you had married the sort 
of lady that / call beautiml." 

" But perhaps that sort of lady would not have 
married me." 

" O yes, I think she would," said Lewis gravely, 
"for you are a very handsome, beautiful man 
yourself, G-erard." 

" How do you know that ?" 

" I can see that you are — ^the boys don't think 
so though." 

" I dare say." 

"When they saw your photograph they said, 
* What thin cheeks he's got, and what big eyes — 
Is there any thing to eat in India?" 

" Well, my boy," said Gherard, seeing the hope- 
lessness of further discussion on the subject of 
beau^, and the desirableness of his intended match, 
" Well, my boy, I was going to say to you, that 
supposing I can persuade Margaret to marry me^ 
do you understand ? why then I should take you 
home here to live with me, and I should let you 
have some new rabbit hutches for yourself^ and a 
pony ofy our own." 

" O, Grerard, thank you." 

" Yes, I should indeed, but I could not have you 
here alone, so if Margaret does not come soon, you 
must go back to school." 
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"O, G-erardy but will you ask her to come- 
soon — very soon indeed ? And may I go and ask 
her myself, and take Nero? I am sure Nero 
would be delighted if she came home again." 

" You may, my boy ; but, Lewis, you must not 
say a word to her about what Lady Anne and 
IS/Lrs. Clarke talked about." 

"Why not, Gerard?" 

"Because that might make Margaret perhaps 
less willing to come." 

" O then, Gerard, I shall not teU her — of course 
not." 

Two hours ofber, as Margaret sat alone in a 
sheltered cove, looking at the grey breakers edged 
as it were with deKcate white lace, she was aware 
of a little figure flying towards her, followed by a 
great black dog, and almost before she had made 
up her mind that it was Lewis, the boy was per- 
forming a wild dance round her, till tired and ojit 
of breath he came close and nestling by her, 
exclaimed, while she kissed his chubby cheek, 
" O, Margaret, O, dear Margaret, do make haste 
and come home." 

The joyous barks of the dog made these words 
inaudible, but when by the dexterous flinging of a 
stone Nero had been sent off for some distance, 
and Lewis had repeated his entreaties, she was so 
touched by the welcome notion of a return to 
Thorley bemg a coming home, that she only looked 
at G-erard's little brother and repeated his words. 

'''So G-erard has told you," she said at length, 
blushing under the earnest eyes of the boy. 

" O, yes, of course Gerard told me ; and, Mar- 
garet — will you come soon ?" 

" I don't know," said Margaret, taken with a 
shy fit suddenly. 

" Don't know ! I would come directly if I were 
you. O, it will be so jolly ! and Gerard says all 
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the tenanta wlQ hare a grand dinner, and all tiie 
old women wOl hare new gowns. Is that jour 
house?" 

** Mine and Mrs. Stewurf a.** 

**It's a Yerj ugly house, I l^imk; not half «o 
nice as Thoriey. Margaret — " 

" Well, Lewis." 

^ I am sure 'Sesro wOl be glad when yoa eome 
home, for Gtemrd says he thinks he has not been 
kindly used ; he is yery thin." 

" Poor Nero !" 

^ Yes, and Gerard wants you so much, and so do 
L What does it matt^ what Mrs. Clarke said P" 

The effect of the first part of this speech was 
lost in the last. 

" Mrs. Clarke," repeated Margaret ; " what does 
she say then ?" 

" I can't teU you," said Lewis, shaking his head 

/* Why not ?" 

"Because Gerard particularly said I wasn't 
Particularly." 

Margaret's curiosity was greatly piqued, and a 
sensitive flush mounted in her cheek. "I never 
saw Mrs. Clarke in my life," she observed 

" O, no," said Lewis, " and she never heard of 
you." 

" Then," said Margaret, laughiug, " I think you 
must be mistaken, Lewis. G-erard could not liave 
warned you not to repeat her words ; not that I 
wish you to repeat them, miad." 

" O yes, he did," persisted Lewis ; " why he even 
said that if you knew perhaps you would not come 
so soon ; I am sure he did ; so, of course, I shall 
not tell you, for I want you to come. Gerard is 
coming himself directly; he rode over with me, 
and he had to stop at the miU about something." 
^ A strangely pamful sensation made Margaret's 
tremble and her face flush. The dog was 
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sitting on one side of her, and the boy on the 
other, when G-erard came up and instantly was 
aware that Margaret did not meet him in the same 
mood in which they had parted ; but he had put 
aside his little brother, taken his place, and talked 
for some time before the least inkling of the cause 
entered his head. 

" Well,- you little monkey," he said, turning to 
Lewis, when, after a good deal of talk about the 
weather, a pause had ensued which was almost 
awkward, " 1 suppose you have duly enlarged on 
your hopes ?" 

" O, yes, and I have told Margaret how glad 
Nero will be," added Lewis ; " and I have not told 
her a word about what Mrs. Clarke said. Now 
didn't you tell me particularly that I wasn't, Gte- 
rard? Margaret won't believe it." 

" !" said G-erard, a light breaking in upon his 
mind. 

Mar&:aret turned her deep eyes upon his face 
with an inquiring look, Lewis began to prattle to 
the dog, and a long sHence ensued, durmg which 
Gerard was lost in perplexing cogitation, and 
Margaret in doubts that seemed to have no end. 

At last she said, " Well, Gerard !" 

" Well, Margaret," he answered gravely ; and at 
the same time taking a sudden resolution, he 
called to Lewis. 

" Come here, you little marplot." 

" What is a marplot ?" demanded Lewis, coming 
up. 

" Perhaps it is a good boy who does as his bro- 
ther bids mm." 

" But if it isn't that ?" asked the child. 

" Oh, pooh ! you recollect my telling you not to 
tell Margaret a word of what Mrs. Clarke said ?" 

" O yes, of course." 

" Then now it is time to tell it ; tell every wotd^* 
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" Every word, G-erard — ^yes.*' So crouclimg on 
the sand, close in front of the pair, lie repeated 
what he had previously said to his brother, receiv- 
ing a commendation at the end, and then being 
ordered off to play with Nero at the edge of the 
wave. 

" Well, Margaret," said G-erard, gently, " has 
this fooKsh and particularly derogatory estimate of 
my character and probable fate dissipated the 
swarming fancies which had taken possession of 
your mind." 

" Yes." 

" And restored you to something like confidence 
in me ?" 

" I have shown no want of confidence, Gterard." 

"Indeed!" 

" Yes, indeed, G-erard ; and I do not know what 
you mean." 

" Well, I will forgive all those doubts, fears, and 
fancies that you have been weighing together in 
your mind, (and they must have been to my disad- 
vantage ;) I forgive them all on condition tnat you 
answer me this one question ; do you think that if 
you and I had changed places you could have 
shown the same confidence in me that I have just 
shown to you, by making Lewis repeat that con- 
versation ?" 

Margaret considered — blushed, turned away her 
head, and answered, " No." 

" YoT you see, I am such a very good match for 
you, am I not ?" 

" Yes," sighed Margaret. 

" And yet I have dared to let that be stated 
to you in plain words. I have never been a cow- 
ard, have I ?" 

" No." 

" People will say you are a lucky woman, only 
think of that; you know they will beforehand." 
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" Don't laugh, Gherard." 

"Why not?" he asked still more gently than 
before; "would you rather I sympathized with 
you? Margaret, jou left me no choice, I was 
obKged to let Lewis speak, my love." 

" You treat the matter very lightly ; I felt last 
night, when you were gone, — I feel now — " 

" Stop ; do not show me that my confidence has 
been nSsplaced. Margaret, you cannot expect in 
this world to have everything that you wish." 

"No." 

. " Nor I either." 

"No." 

" Laconic ! — Well, you have agreed to accept a 
man who loves you, and who must suit you in 
some degree, or you could not so happily and de- 
lightfully suit and satisfy him. Now if he was 
broken down in health, aiid ruined in prospects, 
and you could take him into that horrid square, 
bare, bleak house of yours, and work for him and 
nurse him, he would beperfect ; but you must not 
sigh for perfection ! The feUow (sad to say) is 
sound in mind and limb, and has plenty of money 
in his purse." 

" WeU, Gerard, and wiU you reverse the picture 
you hd.ve painted for me ; and will you be more 
grave ?" 

" I am so happy, Margaret ; why must I be so 
grave ? No, I think you had better paint the 
picture yourself; but why do you sit nearly 
with your back to me ? how can you be so unso- 
ciable ?" 

" I will reverse the picture, then you propose to 
marry a woman who — " 

" Who loves me ?" 

" Loves you, and — " 

"And never loved any one else. K I have 
helped you correctly over this part of the picture^ 
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why should I fear what lights or shades you may 
lay on after ? Please go on for yourself" 

" And who looks up to you and thinks it very 
likely that the character you helped to form should 
suit yours, — ^but she is very poor." 

'' Luckily, she can cure that defect by marrying 
me. 

" And she is not in a good position." 

*' That also I flatter myself I can do away witL 
No, Margaret, come to the real disadvantages." 

"Well, G^erard, I must add next, that she is 
very plain." 

" Let me look at her. I cannot see her face ; 
there now it turns to me, slowly and half reluc- 
tantly. Plain is she ? Are you sure, Margaret, that 
any man ever seriously thought you plain. No ; 
my hoped-for wife is beautiful; she has a feir, 
modest brow, and glorious lustrous eyes. Ah ! she 
turns away again, and I can see no more. Mar- 
garet, what really stands between you and the 
perfect wife I sigh for is — " 

" Is what, Gerard ?" 

" Ah, now you can turn again, and flatter me 
with that look, half startled, half afraid, and the 
colour flushes all over your face. Is your exceed- 
ing independence. Miss Grant, and your indomita- 
ble pride. Now, the first I hope to do away with 
— but, O, the second !" 

" Am I so proud, Gerard ! you make me smile 
in spite of myself. Well, you have taught me 
many things ; now, perhaps you will teach me 
humility." 

" Yes, say something humble at once to please 



me. 



" Not * at once,' Gerard, for just now I do feel 
proud — of you — and your affection for me." 
" My apt scholar !" 
" Yes, 1 acknowledge that I am thankful to find 
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myself the object of your affections. You do not 
know how very tired I am of my boasted indepen- 
dence, — so tired of it that I shall try to forget 
what a bad match I am for you, in the pleasure 
of believing that you will forget it too." 

So Margaret went home escorted by G-erard, 
Lewis, and Nero, to her door. It was a half-holi- 
day, and Blanch beiag thus able to have the 
luxury of playing with her baby, brought him 
down shortly after to Margaret's room, where she 
found her sitting, lost in thought, and gazing out 
at the retreating figure moving across the sand 
towards Thorley. 

Blanch came and stood behind her, and put her 
hand on her shoulders. 

Margaret had been shedding tears; she now 
took the hands of her friend in her own, and kissed 
them, saying, "Ah, Blanch, I know you must;, 
think me very inconsistent." 

" No, I do not," said Blanch. " I do not expect 
you to keep single, dear, that you may be a com- 
panion to me, and that you may teach Tom Bil- 
liter's child to be a servant." 

" But we have often said," proceeded Margaret, 
" that we should Kve together." 

"Yes, that you might help me, and that we 
might maintain ourselves by teaching. But now 
you will not need such a maintenance ; and I can 
get on without help, at least, if you leave me your 
pupils, for I am quite well now." 

" Oh yes ; I look to you to go on teaching my 
pupils." 

" So you see," continued Blanch, " it will be to 
you that I shall still be most indebted for my 
comfort and maintenance. You will leave every- 
thing in good train for me ; and when you are 
married I shall have my two little sisters here and 
educate them with my pupils ; and 1 ^ViaX^L ^<;i ^«r^ 

X 
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well without your companionship ; besides, we shall 
often see ea.ch other." 

" Yes, very often ; Gherard has promised me that 
we shall." 

" Has he ? Have you talked of me already ?" 
asked Blanch, her voice faltering for the first time. 

"Oh, yes, dearest Blanch; then you do not 
think it unkind in me to leave you, though we 
have made so many plans for remaining together ? 
and though we have discussed together how we 
should contrive to pay the rent, and though we 
have watched your baby's first little smile together, 
and been very unhappy together, you do not think 
it unkind ?" 

" JSTo, I do not think it unkind." 

"And yet," proceeded Margaret, "I did fuUy 
intend that we should pass our lives together." 

"Yes," said Blanch, rallying her spirits and 
laughing, " but you did not know that Mr. Ghrant 
would ask you to break that resolution." 
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TALES. 

AD AMS.-*^The Fall of Cbossus : a Story from Herodotw. 
By the late Rev. W. Adams, author of " The Shadow of 
the Cross/' "The Old Man's Home," &c. New Edition. 
2s. 6d. 

*'One of the most strikingly told stories culled firom the annals of «nti- 
qnity.**— Christian Remembrancer. 

**An attempt to point one erf HerodotUB's most graphic mnatiyes witfcL 
a moral direct^ Christian."— i?cc/e«ta«^{c. 

ADAMS.— Cbessinoham ; or, the Missionary. By Charlotte 
Priscilla Adams. 2s. 

AGNES BROWN ; or, « I will not offer unto the Loed my 
God of that which doth cost me nothing.** By the au- 
thor of " Tales of Kirkbeck." Small 4to., Is. 6d. 

ALICE BERESFORD ; a Tale of Home Life. By the author 
of "* Tales of Kirkbeck," &c. Second edition, cloth, Ss. 6d. 

" Here we recogniise the anthor of the excellent 'Tales of Kirkbeck' in the 
devotional feeling evident in every page, and in the deop realization of that 
spiritual life in the world and out of h.**^£ccle8ia8tic. 

** Full of interest and instruction both to old juid young."— Jifommdr Poet. 

AMY. THE KING'S DAUGHTER. A Tale, Is., paper, 6d. 

A Story of one who really felt and acted as a daughter of the Great Kino of 
heaven and earth. 

B AINES. — Tales of the Empire ; or, Scenes from the His- 
tory of the House of Hapsburg. By the Rey. J. Baines, 
Lecturer on History in Queen s CoUege, London, author 
of the ** Life of Archbishop Laud," &c« Is. 6d. ; paper, Is. 

** Mr. Baines has sheeted several of tiie best known and most interestiBg 
events, and made them the groimdwork for a set of short stories. The idea is 
a happy one» and has been well carried out. Mary and Maximilian, CharlesV., 
Wallenstein, Maria Dieresa» and RadeUky, can hardly fail to mak.^%^fearji> 
book attractive.*' ^Ouardimi, 
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Present Books — IWles. 

BARON'S LITTLE DAUGHTER (The), and other Tales. 

By the author of " Hymns for Little Children." Third 

edition, 28. 6d. 
'*The most delightful little volume that we have met with f or a veiy lon|f 
time,— the poetry even surpassing the prose in beauty.'* — Sedetiagtie. 

BIRTH-DAY (The). A Tale. By the author of " GideoD," 

" Josiah," &c. * 3s. 6d. 
■ This valuable present book, by a late Noble Lady* contains the account Qf 
pie daily life of three or four young people, their fisilings and virtues. 

BISHOP'S LITTLE DAUGHTER (The), a Tale for the 
Young. 28. 

" Spirit of awe, my ftmcy lead. 
While thus *mid holy things I tread ; 
Lay on my lips Thy sweet ctrntrol. 
And touch them with Thy livhig coal.'*— TA« Cathedral. 

BOOK OF ANECDOTES ; selected by the Rev. T. Chambe^ 

lain. Is. 
. Contains Ninety Anecdotes of the most renowned diaracters in Church and 
State, among others of Bishop Bull, Earl Carnarvon, Charles I., Bishop Ken, 
Lord Clarendon, Lord Strafford, George III., John Evelyn, Lord Szmontii, and 
4Mher8. 

BRAINARD'S JOURNEY. Is. cloth; 6d. paper. 

A Story wherein the travds of a youth through this world, and the varimn 
struggles and trials, disappc^tments and sufTerings he endures, ore told In a 
lively allegory j with the accoimt of how he reaches, through the narrow waf » 
the end of the Journey of Life. 

CECIL DEAN. A Story for the Young. By Bessie C. A> 

Fop. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

" The absolute identity of happiness and holiness, the beauty and sublimity 
,of fortitude under suffering, and the dignity of the principle of self-renunda- 

tion, are the lessons which are inculcated with equal power and elegance in 
.this story for the yoimg : the style is easy, natural, and fomiliar, and displays 

a nice jperception of character." — Morning Post, 

"CHRISTMAS DREAM. Illustrated by Dudley. In orna- 
mental borders. Is. 

:CHRISTMAS PRESENT for Children. From the German. Is. 

Gives a lively account of how Christmas-tide was spent by rich and poor, in 
the village of Weld ; and the lesson is taught that riches, if spent entirely on 
jQiirselves, will surely bring disappointment and vexation. 

€0-HEIRESS OF WILLINGHAM (The). By Cousin Leigh. 
Fop. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

' An account of the disappointment of a yonng heiress, and the way in which 
fihe was brought to see tlie true use of her riches, and to find her M««mi«p and 
happiness in that use. 

CONSECRATION AND DESECRATION; or, BasU the 
Orphan Chorister, la. \ do\Xx, \%. ^^, 
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J, Masters^ London. 

CURATE OF HOLYCROSS (The). A Tale of the Church. 

Fcp. 8vo., 68. • 

A lively Tale of Church and other matters in a .country village, chiefly in- 
tended to warn those who will make idols of the good blessings and grifts of 
this life, and those who worship their own fancies, ignorances, and prejudice in 
religions matters. 

'* lliis is no mere ecclesiastical cloakpeg, but a Tale that is worthy of pe- 
rusal as a Tale, and for the manner in which it is handled." — Oxford Herald. 

THE CURATE OF CUMBERWORTH, and THE VICAR 
OF ROOST. Tales by the author of " The Owlet of Owl- 
stone Edge," " S. Antholin's," &c. Fcp. 8vo., 4s. 6d. ; 
cheap edition, 2s. 6d. 

** While I touch the string. 

Wreathe my brows with laurel. 
For the tale I sing 
Has for once a moral." — Moorb. 

DOUGLAS.— Mary and Mildred ; a Tale for Girls. Edited 

by the Rev. Stair Douglas. Second edition, cloth, 28. 
Showing in the life and friendship of two girls the error of acting on impulse 
without the aid of strict Christian principle. 

DROP IN THE OCEAN, or/short Legends and Fairy Tales. 
By Agnes and Bessie. Is. 

CoNTBNTS :— The Arum and Violet— Incense and Prayer— The Briony and the 
Oak— The Cross and tiie lily— The Bee and the Fairies— The Moonbeams, &c« 

^EARTHLY IDOLS. 2 vols., fcp. 8vo., price 128. The profits 

to be given to the Columbian Mission. 

■ *' The author of this tale has in its pages given us a carefully elaborated and 
sustained illustration of the Scripture text, ' Little children, keep yourselres 
from idols.* It is impossible to follow this interesting story through its details. 
'Its teachings are admirably carried out. The author writes powerfully wher« 
ever the feelings are concerned. The style uniformly rises with the subject, 
and wants but care and labour to render it fine writing.*' — Literary Church. 

'* As an exemplification of one of the many forms of this world's idolatry, 
it is in a great measure successful : the latter part contains much that is very 
beautiful } and the book, viewed in its higher aspect, as inculcating a great 
moral lesson, cannot fail to have a good efTect." — Eccleriaatic. 

ECCLES.— Midsummer Holidays AT Princes Green. By 

Mrs. Eccles, author of " The Riches of Poverty." Is. 
a Tale on the duties of young children to theur aged relatives. 

EDMONSTONE.— The CHRisxrAN Gentleman's Daily 
Walk. By Sir Archibald Edmonstone, Bart. Third 
Edition, re-arranged and enlarged, 3s. 6d. 

EVANS. — Tales of the Ancient British Church. New 
and cheaper edition, with an additional Tale. By the Yen, 
Archdeacon Evans, author of ** The Rectory of Vale- 
head," &c. 2s. 6d. 

** We heartily welcome this new edition ot tY\^« T«IXs,'&, ^^X'SKa 'Cwsax'^MaX. 
their original price, **— -Churchman** Companxim, ^ 



Present Books^^Tales. 

ENTHUSIASM NOT RELIGION. A Tale, by the bU 
M. A. C. Cloth, Is. 6d. ; wrapper, Is. 

EVERLEY. A Tale. Second Edition, fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

**Nicebr written, in a firesh and pleasant style: Evdyn's character-HMt 
without ntolts, and truer to nature than most heroines — is channingly feminine, 

yet earnest and sensible Its high principles and earnest tone desenre 

warm commendation.** — Literary Churchman, 

** The chief intention is to teach yonng ladies how to makethemselTes useAd 
and pleasant in their ovm homes, and there is much good coonsel that thqr 
would be all the better for taking to heaxt.**'^AtheiuBum. 

FIVE TALES OF OLD TIME. Separately in doth. Follow 
Me. (C. E. H., Morwenstow) Is. — Shepherd of the Giant 
Mountains. (Fouque) Is. — The Knight and the Enchanten. 
(Fouqu^) Is. — The Stream. Is. — The Castle on the Rock. Is. 

FLOWER.— Classical Tales and Legends. By the Rev. 
W. B. Flower. 28., cheap edition, Is. 

These Tales are free translations from parts of Ovid and ottier aoCbon, and 
adapted to the minds of children. 

FLOWER. —Tales of Faith and Pbovidence. 2s., or 

in a packet, 2s., cheap edition. Is. 

** Taken from ancient sources, and related with conildenkble ■piiit.'*— £^ 
cleaiattie. 

FLOWER.— Lucy Ashcroft. A Tale of the North. Cloth, 

gilt edges. 3s. 

The story of a Manufacturer who was led, under God, by his daashter's 
hifluence, to see the only true way in which the relaticm of master and servants 
can become a blessed and Christian union. 

FLOWER. — ^The Widow and her Son; and other TaleA. 
Translated from the German. 18mo. 28. 

FORBES.— Snowball, and other Tales. By Isabella Forbes. 

28. 6d. 

Contents :— Snowball ; or, the Little Lambs—The Hoose and the H«t) or, 
the Promise of a Home in Heaven— The Day's Journey j or, tito Wide sad 
Narrow Way — The Good Physician; or. Disobedience, &c. 

FOX. — The Holy Church throughout all the World. 
By the Rev. S. Fox. 28. ; cheap edition, Is. 

Being an account of the Church firom the time of the Apostles to the present 
day, simply told for the use of young people. 

FREDERICK GORDON, or the Storming of the Redan. By 
a Soldier's Daughter. Royal 18mo., Is. 6d. 

A Talc ci the courage and perseverance of a young officer fai the Ciiinei 
War, ¥rith an account of the founding of the MiUtary Hospital at Netlcy 
near Southampton. 

GLORIOUS CITY (The) ; An Allegory for Children. By 
M. A. O, 28. 6d. ^ 
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J. Masters, London. 

GOING HOME. A Story. By F. G. W. Second Edition. 

Is. 6d. cloth. 

"Well written and admirabty suited to its ptupose, and as snch likely to 

obtain a ftOl share of popularity. Though serious ft is not too dry, the interest 

of it being belter sustefned than is usual in works of tills slyle." — Ecclesiastic. 

GOULD.— The Path of the Just. Tales of Holy Men and 
Children. By S. Baring Gould, B,A. 2s. 

GRESLEY.— The Portrait of an Enoush Churchman. 
A new and cheaper edition. By the Rev. W. Gresley. 28. 6d. 

TUs is an attempt to paint the feelings, habits of thought, and mode of 
action which naturally flow from a sincere attachment to the system of belief 
and discipline of our Church. 

GRESLEY.— Bernard Leslie. (1838.) 48. 6d. 

A Tale of the Early Time of the ReTival of Church Principles in England :— 
containing the events happening to a Young Clergyman in his endeavour to 
carry them out. 

GRESLEY. — Bernard Leslie. Second Part. 48. 

** The object of this volume, as of the former, written fifteen years ago, is to 
iilastrate passing events by actual facts, at the aame time avoldiog per- 
sonality." — Pre/ace. 

GRESLEY.— The Forest op Arden. A Tale illustrative of 
the English Reformation. 48. ; cheap edition, 2s. 

The author has here diligently endeavoured to write on the Reformation 
without the spirit of partizanship, to describe things as they were. 

GRESLEY.— The Siege of Lichfield. 48.; cheap edition, 
Is. 8d. 

■ The narrative commences early in ttie year l643, and carries us tlurough fh« 
Great Rebellkm, when England was convulsed with faction, showing the 
sufferings and miseries that attended it. 

GRESLEY. — CoNiSTON Hall ; or, the Jacohites. A Tale of 

the Revolution of 1688. 4s. 6d. 
<*No time in English History is more calculated to supply materials to9 
jnraphic fiction than the last di^s of the Stuarts. There are no morlnd feelings 
in the characters ponrtrayed, no fictitious means of creating excitement, tfas 
treatment of the suliject of the aflfections is sing^ularly pure, and the political 
disquisitions are sensible and high toned.*' — Ecclesiasiie. 

GRESLEY.— Charles Lever ; the Man of the Nineteenth 

Century. 38. 6d. ; cheap edition, Is. 8d. 
Written with a view to show the mutual bearing of dlfTerent classes on each 
other; how ambition and lax principles In the rich lead to the demoralization 
of the poor ; how the demoralkation of the poor reacts on those above them. 

GRESLEY.— Clement Walton ; or, the English Citiasen. 

3s. 6d. ; paper, Is. 8d. 
The object of this Tale is to draw a picture of one, who in all the social re- 
lations of life acts on Christian principle. 

GRESLEY. — Church Claverinq ; or, the Schoolmaster. 

4s. ; cheap edition, 28. 
Consists of a series of lessons, given partly in narrative, partly in conversa- 
tions, bearing in miiid the one essential fSeature of education, viz., the training 
of youth to live to the gloiy of Gon. 
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Present Booh» — Tales, 

« 

GRESLEY.— Frank's Fiest Trip to the CJontinent. 

4s. 6d. ; cheap edition, 3s. 
'* A most interesting account of a visit to France, with much historical in- 
formation, it contains a practical view of education in France, the S<diools of 
the Christian Brothers and their founder P^re de la Salle, Sisters of Charity, 
and oUier institutions."— JoAn BulL 

GRESLEY. — Holiday Tales. 2s. ; wrapper, la. 6d. 

Contents :— The Magical Watch, Mr. Bull and the Giant Atmodes, Old Pe- 
dro, Adventures of a Bee. 

HENRIETTA'S WISH. A Tale, by the author of "The 
Heir of Redclyffe." Fourth Edition, Ss. 

*' We have seldom seen a book for the young less exaggerated, or more true 
to nature. The gulf between good and bad is generally so wide that no child 
can ever aspire to being so saintlike as the one, or dread being so criminal as 
the other. * Henrietta's Wish' is clear of these extremes.'* — Morning CkrwideU, 

** The characters, dialogpae, the tenderness and beauty of many of the scenes 
are remarkable ; the reality and vigour of the conversations are deUghtfuL"— 
Christian Remembrancer, 

HEYGATE.— William Blake ; or, the English Farmer. By 

the Rev. W. E. Heygate. 3s. 6d. 
An attempt to rouse the mind of the Bnglish Farmer to a sense of the res- 
ponsibility which attaches to him in the body poUtic; tail of domestic and 
familiar incidents which add naturalness to the story. 

HIGHER CLAIMS ; or, Catherine Lewis the Sunday School 
Teacher. Edited by the Rev. R. Seymour. Is.; cloth, ls.6d. 

Sets forth the great advantage that would accrue to the Church tf the young 
persons of the middle classes were aroused to consider the full exteoi of her 
claims upon them, as well as on their superiors in wealth or station. 

ION LESTER. A Tale of True Friendship. By C. H. H. 
Fop. 8vo., 4s. 6d. 
A Tale of one who, bom to riches and with every inducement to make this 
world his chief concern, yet devotes himself nobly to the good of his friends 
and people, and passes unhurt through all the flattery and luxury conseqaent 
on his position. 

IVO AND VERENA ; or, the Snowdrop. By the author of 
'* Cousin Rachel." In cloth, 2s.; stiff cover, Is. 6d. 
A Tale of the conversion, life, and influence of an early convert to the Chris* 
tian Faith, in the coimtries of t^e North. 



3ubentle lEngltgijman's lltstorical fLHrrars. 

Edited by the Rev. J. F. Russell^ B.C.L, 

English History fob Children. By the Rev. J. M. Neale. 
2s. 6d. ; school edition. Is. 8d. 

The otject is to give children a Churchman's view of the history of their own 
country, and to secure correct first impressions on their "^"H ^ dweiUnf at 
length on events of interest or importance. 
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V« Mast^Si London. 

HisTOBY OF Scotland. By the Rev. W. B, Flower. 28. 6d.}^ 

school edition, Is. 8d. 

Contaiiis an acooont of its early king8» Dftvid the First— Alexander— Brace— 
the StuBTts-Robert— James I. to VII. — Prince Cliaries Edward— to the timee 
fdUowinv the Battie of Culloden. 

History of Ireland. Edited by the late Eev. T. K. Arnold. 
.28.; school edition, Is. 6d. 

'* Within the compass of a very small volume a History of Ireland frova. the 
di^of the two SS. Patrick, to oar own time, in which not only aU important 
facts appear to be accaratehr stated, bat where is also a considerable araoant 
of anecdote and reflection."— iScc/e«£a«Mc. 

** A very M^ell written and interesting: compendiam." — English Review, 

QiSTORY OF Rome. By the Rev. Samuel Fox. 3s. ; school 
edition^ 28. 

• Aims at giving: within small limits a sof&ciently lengthy history for schools ; 
actions are judged throughout in it on sound principles of morality: it starts 
firom the earliest times of Rome. 

History of Greece. By the Rev. J. M. Neale. Ss. ; school 
edition, 28. 

" The events are judiciously abridged and rdated with a due appreciation 
of those characteristics most likely to affect the mind of a child." — Cirenceeter 
Bttpteee. 

History of France. By the Rev. Canon HaskolL 28. 6d.; 
cheap edition, Is. 8d. 
.Contains all the most remarkable £acts firom the time of Julias Caesar— Gaol 
under the Romans-^through the reigns of Clovis, Dagobert, Charles Martel, 
Fepin, and Charlemagrne— The Feudal System — Philip and all the Louis's — the 
Revolution till its present establislmient as an Empire. Compiled careftUly 
firom the best authors. 

History of Spain. By the Rev. Bennett G. Johns, Chaplain 

to the Indigent Blind School. 2s. 6d. ; school edition, Is. 8d. 
Begins at the first settlement of the Phoenicians 1000 jrears before our Lord. 
The history of this interesting country is carried on to the time of Isabdli^ 
Maria, in 183S. 

History of Portugal. By the Rev. J. M. Neale. 28. 6d. 
school edition. Is. 8d. 
** The early history of that unha^ipy country was pecoliarly romantic, and it 
lias been fbrtuuate to find a well informed and accomplished historian $ every 
one who begins to read it will find himself irresistibly carried on to the end."— 
Snglieh Review* 



3ubenile fflfnfilisfjman'g liftrarg. 

Tales of the Village Children. 1st Series. By the Rev. 
F. E. Paget. 2s. 6d. 

QONTKNTS :^The Singersr—The Wake— The Bonfire— Beating the Boonda— ^ 
itallowmas Eve— A Sunday Walk and a Sanday Talk. 
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P^egeni Bdoka — Talm, 

Tales of the Village Children. 2nd Series. IBy the Rev. 

F. E. Paget. 2s. 6d. 
■ CoNTSNTs :•— Merry Andrew ; ot the high- tpirited lad brosght low and ianght 
the hleasings of sickness— The Pancake BeO^a Story of Old Cwtoms on Shrove 
Tuesday, and the meaning of that day and the Fast of Lcnfe—The Apitt Fool, 
or a warning against following bad customs. 

The Hope of the Katzeeopfb; or, tbe Sorrows of Selfish- 
ness. A Fairy Tale, by the Rev. F. K Paget. 28. 6d. 
. To illustrate the ill effects of spoiling a child by indulgence. 

Henri de Clermont; or, the Royalists of La Vend^: a 
Tale of the French Revolution, 1788. Also, The English 
Yeomen ; a Tale. By the Rev. W. Oresley. 28. 

*< a miniature romance of the history of the wars of La Vendte ; will lead to 
tb» perusal of more enlarged edttions, and teaches in the tale tht uaea ti adU 
versity." — Atlas. 

X^ofular Tales from the German. 1 Vol. By Fouqn^. 
Is. 6d. 

Contents :— S. Sylvester's Night, An Allegory — tiFauflP*8 Cold Heart; or flie 
Effects of the Love of Gold— The Red Mantle : a Fabulous Tale. 

£arlt Friendship ; or an Account of Two Catechumens, and 

their walk through life. Is. 6d. 
TiiB Swedish Brothers. A Tale founded on the true History 

of Oustavus, King of Sweden. By Sir Charles Anderson. 

Is. 6d. 
T^e Charcoal Burners i a Story of tbe Rise of a young 

Artist. From the German. Is. Gd. ; cheap edition, Is. 
Godfrey Davenant; a Tale for School Boys. By the Rev. 

W. E. Heygate. 28. 6d. 

Contains the whole of a boy's SchodL Life— on leaving Home — Firgt Sunday 
— Quiet Endurance— The Head Master — The Poor— Weakness and Self.De- 
lusion— More vacillation — afBiction— a quarrel— disappointment— and renewed 
hope, &c. 

Godfrey Davenant at College. By the Rev. W. E. 

Heygate. 2s. 6d. 

Contents : — First Impressions — ^Tht P r es ih ma n— Rontfaie— First VacatkRH-> 
Social and Religious Character of the Collegiate System, &c. 

" A lively description of the characteristic dangers, temptations, advantages, 
and pleasures at a college life at Oxford.'*— £n^/t«A Review, 

"** His view of the ' Collegiate System ' is admirable, and especially that part 
on the religious character of the system." — Ecclesiastic. 

Luke Sharp; or Knowledge without Religion. By the Rev. 
F. E. Paget. 2s. 6d. ; cheap edition, Is. 6d. 
A Tale for lads just going out to service, to show that to resist the many 
temptations which are put in the way of youth, a strength is needed which no 
secular education can supply, but which a faithAil training in Church principles 
will alone give. 

Tales of Christian Heroism. By the Rev. J. M. Neale. 

28. ; cheap edition, Is. 4d. 

CofTTKNTs :— S. Perpetua, a.d. 202: S. Dorothea, 800; The Croaa of Con- 

stantine, 312 f The beath of Arius, 33o ; The Siege of Nisibis, 350 % The Death of 

Julian, 363; S. Martin's I*ine, 380; The Sack of Funchal, 1444; The Battle of 

Varna, J566} The Martyrs of Yatzuxiro, 1009 1 The Plague at Ryam, lO0f } 

Erick*B Grave J The Helmi^inan ol LakeRiAfe. 



'«r« MasierSy London.' 

BroKitB FBOM Heathen MTTHot/)OT, and Gbeer Histobt^ 
By the Re^. J. M. Neale. 28. 

CoNtBWTs :— Perseus and the Gknrgons— Hercules— Admetns and Aleestes-^ 
ITieseiis— The Lotus Eaters— Ulysses-^The Sh^ns— Arion and tiie Dolphin- 
Antigone, ^c. 

** The spirit of this book is admirable, and desciTCs cairyiDg out to a far 
greater extent, ^e quite agree that Mythology is one of the snlyects which 
the Chiurch has fiedled to turn to her own purposes.'*— £ce/effi(M/t'c. 

Tales of Cbbistiam Endubance. By the Rev. J. M. Neale. 
Price 2s. ; cheap edition, ls« 4d. 

CoNTK»rTg :— TheThondering Legion, a.d. 170 ; The Statnes of Antioch^ 387 » 
The Com Ship, 600 } The Defence of Porto Santo, 1510; The Eclipse at PeU^ 
1560} The Batae of Lepanto, 1571 ; The Tig«r of Lahore, 1588; The Bridge 
House, 1803; The Sore Walk, 1812; The Rocks of Minehead, 1837. 

*' We think that the service done to the canse of troth by a careful and Ja- 
didons sdiectton and publicattan of sach stories. Is ycry considerable."— 
M!cclesiastic. 

OoLTON Gbeek J a Tale of the Black Country, or the region of 

Mines and Forges in Staffordshire. By the Rev. W. Gres- 

ley, 2s. 6d. 
Contains an account of the state and reform of a coUiery district, and the 
building of a new Church there. 

The Mangeb of the Holy Night. A Sketch of the Christ- 
mas festivities and their attendant circumstances, from the 

German. 28. 
It is the history of a proud, prosp«>oas king and his two children, who are 
brought to their senses by a series of disasters and the severe schooling of 
miafbrtnne. 

PoTmNGS ; a Tale of the Revolution of 168S, laid in Sussex^ 
2s. 6d. 

CoNTKNTs J— Who made Kings ?— The Plot— The Warning— The Journey— TTic 
First Blood shed— The King*s Flight— His Captivity. 

At the end are a few words to show that the iniquity of the Revolution, 
putting it at its worst, need be no stumblingUook to a tender conscience at 
the presoit day. 

Lays of Faith and Loyalty ; or Narratives in Verse, 
selected from History. By Archdeacon Churton. 28. 

Stories from Froissart. Illustrating the History, Man- 
ners, and Customs, &c., of the Reign of Edward III. By 
the Kev. H. P. Dunster. 2s. 6d. 

CoNTKifTS :— Scotch and English Border Warfare— Death of Robert Bruce— 
The Earl of Derby— Battle of Crecy— Queen Philippa— Invasion of France— The 
Invasion of Brittany, ttc, 

** We welcome this present attempt to make that fine and gentle sphrited 
writer better known.**— JIfcjmMy Post. 

** Will give young people that interest and acquaintance ¥rith Medieeval His- 
tory, which some knowledge of the origuial scenes from whence history ia 
drawn is alone able to aflbrd.*'— Jo/kn Bull, 
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Present Booki^Talet. 

LANGLEY SCHOOL. By the author of "Kings of Eng-^ 

land." 28. 6d. 
The work of on« who has a thoroughly practical knowledge of the sal^ject } 
will be fooud valuable by all teachers of countxy schools, whilst they them- 
selves may derive ttialiy excellent hints firom it. 

LEFROY.— The Force of Habit ; or, the Story of Widow 
Monger. By F. C. Lefroy, author of ** Straightforward,** 
" Harry Lavender," &c. 

LEVETT.— Gentle Influence; or. The Cousin's Visit, By 
Miss F. M. Levett. Second edition, Is. 

LEVETT. — Self-devotion ; or the Prussians at Hochkirch. 

From the German. 6d. 
A sketch of a tine character in the fidelity and devotion of on old senrsnt. 

LITTLE ALICE AND HER SISTER. Edited by the Ret. 

W. Gresley. 2s. 6d. 
The account of a little Oirl who leamed to deny hctself, and think of othen 
before herself. 

LITTLE ANNIE AND HER SISTERS. By E. W. H. 
Is. 6d., paper Is. 

LORD OF THE FOREST AND HIS VASSALS (The). By 

the author of ** Hymns for Little Children.*' 3s., paper 28. 
• An allegory representing the real strife against Sin, the Worid, and the 

evil, which all have to fight. 

LUCY, or the Housemaid, and Mrs. Browne's Kitchen. By 
the author of ** Sunlight in the Clouds." 18mo. cloth, 28. 

MAIDEN AUNT'S TALES. By S. M., author of •« The Use 

of Sunshine," " Nina," &c. 3s. 6d. 
"The moral of the whole is the happy influence of such a f!rame of mind* 
sanctified by religion, on the less perfect characters with which it is bcouglit 
into contact.'* — John Bull. 

M ALAN.— Bethany, a Pilgrimage; and Magdala, a Day by 

the Sea of Galilee. By the Rev. S. C. Malan, Vicar of 

Broadwindsor, Dorset. Is. 6d. 

** This very beautiful little work seems to us to exhibit precisely the temper 

and feelings with which the holy scenes of our Lord's life on earth ought to 

be visited. This little Tolume tends to elevate titie mind, and to shame v» oat 

of our earthly thoughts." — Ecclesiastic, 

' *' A graphic account of what Mr. Malan saw and felt. It will be of service 
to a large class of readers." — Clerical Journal. 

MALAN.— The Coasts of Ttre and Sidon, a Narrative. Is. 

*' No one can follow Mr. Malan in his reverent and truthful description of 
these holy places, without feeling that the scenes have a life and reality im- 
parted to them that in our minds they did not i)ossess before." — Ckurchwum*M 
Companion, 

MEETING IN THE WILDERNESS (The). An Imagina- 
tion, wherein Divine Love is set forth. By the author of 
*• The Divine Master." Is. 
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MILMAN.— The Way Through the Debebt; or. The 
Carayan. By the Rev. R. Milman, author of the ** Life 
of Tasso," &c. Is. ; cloth Is. 6d. 

An allegory, showing how we should walk here to attain life eternal here- 
after. 

MILMAN.— The Voices of Harvest. 8d. ; cloth. Is, 

'*An eloquent and religion breathing little book, in which the marvellous 
Operations of the harvest are pointed out in beautiful language, and occasion 
thence taken to remind the reader of the necessity of cultivating the soul and 
heart, that we may reap the harvest of eternal happiness." — Morning Post, 

MULMAN. — MiTSLAV ; or, the Conversion of Fomerania. A 
True Story of the Shores of the Baltic in the Twelfth 
Century. 5s. 6d. 
" Agreeably written, it presents a picture of Sclavonic manners and religion, 

Hiat luundly exists in English literature, and cannot tedi to be of interest."—- 

Colonial Church Chronicle. 

MILLY WHEELER. By the author of « Amy Wilson." 

MOBERLY. — Stories from Herodotus. By the Rev. C. E. 

Moherly. 2s. 
** Written with remarkable vigour and fireshness, and indicate a thorough 
appreciation of the author. The great charm of Herodotus, Mr. Moberly te- 
lieves to con^t in the religious temper of his mind, and he considers him to 
have collected all the traditions and remembrances of heroism whether native 
or foreign, with the view of counteracting that corruption of principle which 
was then pervading the people of Greece." — Eccleaieutic. 

MONRO. — Walter the Schoolmaster; or, Studies of 
Character in a Boys' School. By the Rev. E. Monro* 
■ Second edition, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

<* Brings out the religious aspect of the Schoolmaster's oflBice in its bearing 
on the moral training uf the Christian soul, to whom he is in some measure a 
^istor.'* — Ouardian. 

MONRO.— Basil the Schoolboy ; or, the Heir of Arundel, 
A Story of School Life. Second edition, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
** Intended to paint the characters of boys in large modem Schools ; the 
characters have had ^eir types in most Schools, and are painted with a coiu 
8isten<7 that gives a life-like character to every scene.'* — Eccleaiaatie, 

MONRO. — Leonard and Dennis. A Tale of the Russian 
War. In one vol., Vs. 6d. 
*' Exhibits some strong and efllecttve v/riting."— CArisft'on Remembrancer, 

MONRO.— True Stories op Cottagers. Cloth, 2s. 6d. ; in 

packets, 2s. 
Contents :— The Railroad Boy— The Drunkard's Boy— The Cottage in the 
Lane->Robert Lee— Annie's Grave— Mary Cooper. 

MONRO.— The Dark River. An Allegory on Death. 2s. 6d, j 

cheap edition, Is. 
In this allegory the ** Dark River " is emblematical of DeaUi and the need of 
preparation j and the true snppcnrts through that last trial are set forth. 

MONRO. — The Vast Army. An Allegory on fighting the 
good Fight of Faith. 2$. 6d.; cheap edition, Is. 
** The handling of the sutject is most admirable ; we must especially com. 
xnend the way in which that old, so often said, and alas so little acted truth— 
that we are to do our duty fai that state of life to which it pleaseth Goo to cfdl 
ns, is set beft»e the reader.*'— i?oclMiat#fe. 
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MONRO.— Tbe CoMBAtAMTS. An Allegory sliovhig bow a 

Christian should contend with and overthrow his enemies. 

28. 6d. ; cheap edition, Is. 
^Tlie images are -wMA and the interest sostained, and the parable not so 
transparent as to break down with its own yr dght.**— Ecclesiastic, 

MONRO.— Thb Revellers. An Allegory on the LoBi/s 
Second Coming, and our Duty to Watch. The MiD' 
NIOHT Sea ; or the Great Pilot our only Refuge in storms. 
The Wanderer j or Sheep without a Shepherd. 2s. Od. } 
cheap edition, Is. 

MONRO.— The Journey Home. An Allegory. Intended 
to illustrate some of the leading features of the Christian 
life, and the earlier temptations and difficulties of the 
spiritual warfare. 28. 6d. ; cheap edition. Is. 

MONRO. — The Bare Mountains. A Sequel to the Journey 
Home. 28. 6d.; cheap edition, Is. 

This sequel contains an account of the trials and temptatioBS most fraqnent 
aa life draws to an end and death is near. 

The ahove 6 vols, bound together, 10s. 6d. cloth ; 14s. morocco.; 

or in 2 vols, cloth, 58. 6d. each. 

MONRO.— Harrt and Archie ; or, First and Last Com- 
munion, and the danger of delay. Fart I. 6d. Fart IL 
6d. ; together. Is. ; cloth. Is. 6d. 

Monro.— Nanny : a Sequel to " Harry and Archie." 6d. ; 
cloth, Is. 

MRS. BOSS'S NIECE. By the author of " Stories on Fro- 
verbs." 18mo. cloth, 2s. 

kY BIRTHDAY EVE. A Waking Dream. With orna- 
mental borders. 2s. 

NEALE. — Hi ER0L0GU8 ; or the Church Tourists. By the Rev. 

J, M. Neale. 6s. ; cheap edition in Two parts, 3s. 4d. 
Descriptive of tlie architecture and local history of the parts visited — Cror- 
land, Peterborough, Geddington, York, Marston Moor, Qiester, S. Asairh, 
Rttthln, &c. 

NEALE.— Thkodora Pheanza ; or, the Fall of Constan- 
tinople, 68. 

*' Will be read with interest, affording: as it' does an accurate picture of the 
manners and condition of society in Byzantium on the eve of the overthrow of 
the Christian Empire of the East by the Turks, as well as a most detailed and 
highly dramatic narrative of that event itself."— ilWa*. 

** A readable story. The historical portions are snfBciently learned for all 
practical purposes, but the interest centres hi the human characters whoM 
story is interwoven ^ith the fate of the doomed (Aty,**-'AthetuButn, 

NEALE.— The Unseen World ; Communications with it, real 
or imaginary. New edition, with considerable additions. 
Fcp. 8vo., 3s. ; cheap edition, Is. 6d. 
Contents :—Apparition8->Wamii)g8— Aerial Visiont^Pr^MlM, Ac 
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NEALE. — Stories from the Crusades. Ss. 

** Dkplayg an extntOTctinaiy acquaintance with the manners and costoms of 
tlie age. as well as great powers of description. Each page almost is a picture 
which seems to us to fairly represent both what was good and what was evil in 
the system which it illustrates.*' — EcelenasHc. 

NEALE. — DucHENiER, or the Revolt of La Vendue. Ss. 6d. 

" It is not too much to say that the vivid and truthful descriptions of Mr. 
.Neale in the present tale, founded in all its chief incidents on historical factf , 
reproduce the sensations and impressions of the truth which is stranger than 
fiction ."— Ecelesifutic. 

NEALE.— The Egyptian Wanderers. A Tale of the Tenth 

Persecution. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 
" Mr. Neale*8 command of the facts of early Cburch History is well known, 
4ind his power of using his great knowledge in the composition of picturesque 
and steiking Children's Books, most of our readers are well acquainted with. 
This book will be found by no means his least saccessftd effort." — Guardian, 

NEALE. — Evenings at Sackville College. 18mo., cL, 28. 

Contents.— S. Thomas, and King Gondophorus— The Storm on Lake 
Wener^The Burial of Raymond— The Relief of Antwerp, 1622— The North- 
.side Pit, 1851, &c. 

NEAIiE. — Lent Legends. Stories for Children from Church 

History. 2s. 6d. 
Contents -.—The Siege of Omura— The Wolf of the Spessart Wold— The 
Challenge t>f LuoiuA— The Circus of Gaza— The Supper of S. Spiridion, &c. 

NEALE. — The Followers of the Lord; Stories from 

Church History. 28. 
Contents :— The Martyrdom of S. Ketevan— The Tunny Fishers— The The- 
ban Legion— The Mountain lights, &c. 

'* Nc^ at all behind its predecessors in interest." — EccUtiastic, 

NEALE.— Sunday Afternoons at an Orphanage, contain- 

inf^ Twenty- three Stories and Lessons for Children. 2s. 
Contents: — Advent — Epiphany — Christmas — The Beacon Lights — The 
Comet, &c. 

NEALE. — Church Papers : Tales Illustrative of the Apostles' 
Creed. 28. 6d. 

NORTH WODE PRIORY.— A Tale, in Two Vols. By the 
author of "Everley." Fcp. 8vo., lOs. 6d. 

'* Esteeming sorrow, whose oiqiloy 
Is to develope, not destroy, 
Far better than a barren joy.*' 

OLD COURT HOUSE (The). A Tale. Is. 6d. 

OUR CHRISTIAN CALLING ; or Conversations with my 
Neighbours on what their calling as Christians is, and what 
it requires from them. By the author of " Sunlight in the 
Clouds." 18mo., cloth, 2s. 

OUR DOCTOR, AND OTHER TALES OF KIRKBECK. 
By the author of ** Tales of a London Parish.'* 5s. 
*• Written with good taste and elegance, with feeling, piety, and simplicity; 
-the dialogue is sustained with spirit, the descriptive parts are graphically told, 
and the tales are wrought up with artistic ^vrer.**-— English Review. 
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THE OWLET OF O WLSTONE EDGE : his Travels, his Ex- 

perience, and his Lucuhrations. By the author of ** S. An- 

tholin s," &c. Fcap. 8vo., with a heautiful Steel EngraY- 

ing. Fourth edition, Ss. 6d. 
" Home truths, and will give usefiil hints to the m^joity of (dergymen's 
wiTCS." — Guardian. 

PAGET.— Tales of the Village. By the Rev. F. K Paget. 

A new edition, in one vol., 5s. 6d. 
CoNTRNTs -.—The Church's Ordinances— Fruits of Obedience — Friendly Dis- 
cnssion— Youthful Trials— Forms and Formularies — ^Tlie Way of the Worid— 
The Way of the Church, &c. 

PAGET.— MiLFORD Malvoisin ; or. Pews and Pewholders. 28. 

Giving an account of the Origin and Evil Effects of Pews or distinction of 
Persons in the House of God. 

PAGET. — S. Antholin's ; or, Old Churches and New. New 

edition. Is. 
A lesson to modem Church Builders on the erection of chei^ churches, and 
advocating the restoration of our ancient churches in a good and substantial 
way. 

PAGET.— The Warden of Bereingholt. 5s. ; cheap edi- 
tion, 28. 8d. 

" Enters fully into the responsibilities which rank, property, and edncation 
involve." — English Review, 

PARISH TALES. Reprinted from the "Tales of a London 

Parish." In a packet, Is. 6d. 
CoNTRNTs :— Denis the Beggar Boy; The Old Street Sweeper; Honor 
0*Keefe; There's a Skeleton in every House; Christian Flower's Story; My 
Catechumens ; The Hill-side Cottage. 

PEARSON.— Stories on the Beatitudes. By the Rev. 

G. F. Pearson. Is. cloth, or in a packet. 
CovTENTS : — Alice Mannering, or the Poor in Spirit; Mrs. Clifton, or the 
Mourner; Edward Barton, or the Meek; Edith Leslie, or Hungering after 
Righteousness ; Mr. Harcourt, or the Merciful ; Rose Archer, or the Pure in 
Heart; Rebecca Smithers, the Peace-maker > Herbert Leslie, or Persecution 
for Righteousness* sake. 

POOLE.— Sir Raoul de Broc and his Son Tristram. A 
Tale of Sacrilege of the Twelfth Century. By the Rev. 
G. A. Poole. 2s. 

PRISONERS OF CRAIGMACAIRE. A Story of the " *46." 
Edited by the author of " The Divine Master." Is. 
" a Tale of the rugged northern shores, and record of the patient suffering 
and heroic faith that was once displayed in the lives of men obscure and tu- 
known on earth, but whose names were doubtless written in Heavm."— > 
Preface. 

RAINE.— Rosa's Summer Wanderings. By Rosa Raine. 
Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 

RAINE. — The Queen's Isle. Chapters on the Isle of Wight, 
wherein Scripture truths are blended with Island beauties. 
. , 5s. 6d. 
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RAINY MORNINGS WITH AUNT MABEL. 18mo., cloth, 
28. 6d. 

An endeavour to inculcate in familiar and easy conversations a knowledge 
of the early Christian Church, its struggles and triumphs, including the Cato- 
combs, and early missions. 

ROBERTS. — ^The Rocks of Worcestershire: their Mi- 
neral Character and Fossil Contents. By George E. Ro- 
berts, Resident Secretary to the Geological Society of Great 
Britain. Fcap. 8vo., cloth 5s. 

ROBERTS. — Snow-bound in Cleeberrie Grange. A 
Christmas Story. By George E. Roberts, Author of " The 
Rocks of Worcestershire," •* Charley's Trip to the Black 

Mountain/' &c. Dedicated to John Ruskin, Esq. 28. 6d. 

CoBrrsNTs :— A Treasure-trove— The MinstrePs Wish— Firelight Shadows- 
Frogs and Toads— The Foam- Bell— A Wild Beast Show— Grippel, the Ass— 
The Two Hermits, &c., &c., 

"An attractive volume for the young, and not devoid of instruction either." 
— Chrisiian Remembrancer. 

ROCKSTRO.— Stories on the Commandments. The Second 

Table : " My Duty towards My Neighbour.'* By W. S. 

Rockstro. Is. 6d. cloth, and in a packet. 
CoNTKNTs: — The Drummer-Boys, or the Law and the Promise; Walter 
Milligan and his Cousin Frank, or the Law of the Sixth Commandment; The 
Sailing Party, or the Sin of Dinah; The Little Choristers, or Is it Fair? The 
Two Sculor Boys, or Sins of the Tongue ; The " Friends of Freedom/' or the 
Factoiy Strike. 

[See Hill's Stories on the First Table, page 29.] 
ROCKSTRO.— Abbey Lands. A Tale. Fcap. 8vo., 6s. 

** We must here take leave of the author, greatly commendiug the high tone 
of principle and the devoted fervour with wlHch his work is filled throughout. 
.... The book is interesting, gracefully written, and rich in true and noble 
thovight&."Scclesia8tic, 

ROOT OF THE MATTER (The); or, the Village Class, 
cloth. Is. 6d.; paper, Is. 

RUTH LEVISON; or, Working and Waiting. A Tale. 
Cloth, Is. 6d. ; paper, Is. 

S. ALBAN'S J or, the Prisoners of Hope. By the author of 
" The Divine Master." Fcap. 8vo., 5s. 
Intended to illustrate the working of the Church among the Middle Classes. 

SAMUEL : a Story for Choristers. Cloth, Is. 6d. 

A Tale of a Chorister in a country choir, contuning a sketch of the Church's 
work in a village, and the influence of Church teaching under the severest 
misfortunes. 

SCENES AND CHARACTERS; or, Eighteen Months at 
Beechcroft. By the author of " The Heir of Redclyffe." 
Second edition, 3s. 6d. 

SENTENCES from the Works of the author of " Amy Her- 
bert." Selected by permission. Se^otv^l£A\>l<:^'CL« ^%^. 
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STONE. — ^Ellek Mekton; or, thePio-nio. Ry Mw. Stone, 

author of ** God's Acre," "The Art of Needlework," &c. 

Is. 6d. 
Intended to show in ashnpiestoryfbttteTerykindofevadon, if spoken with 
a view to elade the rigid truth or deceive others, is a fUsehood in the sight 
of God. 

STORIES FOR CHRISTMAS-TIDE. By the Author of 
*• Sanbeam," "Ready and Desirous," &c. In one vol., 
2s. 6d. 
My Clmstmas Home ; The Three S. Stephen's Days; 8. John the Branee- 

list*s Day; Holy Innocents* Day, &c. 

STORIES FOR YOUNG SERVANTS. With Engravings. 

2s., in a packet or bound. 
No. 1. Deceit and Distionesty.— 8. ** Proper Pride.**— 8. Fine Clothea.— 
4r Mischief.making. 

"Exhibit, in their character and little hints of domestic eco nom y and 
scenery, considerate, and perhaps practised powers.** — Ckrittian iZemeM- 
bravtcer, 

** Four excellent Stories, both instructive and amuRing, whether read by 
young: domestics, or by those further advanced in life.*' — Gentleman's Magaxime. 

STORY OF A DREAM ; a Mother's Version of the olden Tale 
of " Little Red Riding Hood/' wherein that tale is made to 
bear a Christian lesson. Is. 

SUMMERLEIGH MANOR ; or, Brothers and Slaters. A 
Tale. Fop. 8vo. 48. 

" It has been the otgect of the author of this vei^ well- written tale, to show 
the g^radual development of character in the children of a larg^e fiunfly, and 
how the small incidents in the small world of childhood, the opportunities of 
good there offered, and the temptations to evil, have an influence, not oidy 
on the passing hour, but on the far off fbture : and in the pursuit of this ob- 
ject he has been very successful. The style is easy and unaffected, and the 
portraiture good, and the instruction to be gath^ed fhnn it of a high order. 
It eminently deserves to be successful.*' — Oxford Herald. 

" Done extremely well, and we are confident will please all readers Whom 
literary pedantry has not rendered indifferent to the charms of simplicity and 
natural elegance. The charm consists in the ease and grace of dialogue, and 
the amiable and affectionate spirit by which it is pervaded." — New Quarter^ 
Review. 

SUNBEAM (The) ; or, the Misused Gift. A Tale. By the 
Author of ** Our Christmas Home," &c. 6s. 

SUNLIGHT IN THE CLOUDS, &c. 2s. 

CoNTKNTS :— I. The Dutiful Daughter Rewarded. II. The deoUngs of God 

through a lifetime. III. The Shoemaker's Daughter. 

SYLVESTER ENDERBY, THE POET. By Louis Sand, 

Author of " The Voices of Christmas.'* 2s. 6d. 

" The story is full of interest itself, well and pleasantly told, but its value 

kt the lessons it so forcibly teaches, —lessons of warning on the one hand 

the cares and riches of this world, and against that phUosophi<^ 8cep> 

Which so invariably creates «a e;vV\.\i««x\. ol\)xdQ^i^?*~€AiMvA Jlemew, 
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TALES OF A LONDON PARISH, &c. By the author of 
" Tales of Kirkbeck." Second edition, 18mo., 28. 6d. 

** Reveals by the help of a skilful and powerful hand, directed by deep re- 
ligious earnestness, much of the sin, sorrow, the mental, moral, and spiritual 
darkness which London hides from the world's gaze. A book to be read and 
thought f^hout."— West of England Conservative, 

TREVENAN COURT. A Tale. By E. A. B., author of 

" The Neglected Opportunity," &c., &c. 3s. 6d. 
"The characters are very aoly drawn, and we know not which most to ad- 
mire, the touching resignation of Lord Trevenan, the dutifulness and sub- 
mission of his son, or the patience of Bertha Granville under her husband's 
downward career. . . . We cordially recommend the book." — John Bull, 

TUTE. — The Champion of the Cross: An Allegory. By the 
Rev. J. S. Tute. 2s. 6d. 

TWO GUARDIANS ; or, Home in this World. By the author 

of « The Heir of Redclyffe." Third edition, 6s. 

*' A great advance in force and' breadth ; in variety of character and depth of 
interest and simple pathos. The spirit and teaching of the book are unexcep- 
tionable, and it is a great satisfaction to be able to set before young readers a 
book so excellent in temper and of such striking ability.*' — Guardian. 

*' Nothing can be finer than the heroine ; an upright, truthful character, 
wanting in tact, and not at first free from grave faults, yet full of deep feeling 
and true religion ; strongly consistent, winning her way and inspiring hearty 
afTection by her goodness, real kindness, and entire honesty.'* — Christian Re- 
membrancer. 

VIDAL. — Esther Merle, and other Tales. By Mrs. Frances 

Vidal, author of ** Tales of the Bush,'* &c. Is. 6d. 
Contents : — John Stdter ; or, the Inconsiderate Marriage. — Three Neigh- 
bours; or, the Envying of others, &c. 

VIDAL. — Home Trials ; a Tale for the Middle Classes. Ss. 

*' By no means unworthy of Mrs. Vidal's pen Mrs. Vidal writes when 

she has something to say, and therefore for the most part says it well." — Guwr- 
dioH, 

\ DICES OF CHRISTMAS. A Tale. By Louis Sand. With 
an illustration by Dalziel. 
<* We have stMom seen a Christmas book which appeared to us more tho- 
roughly successful. A hearty, English tale, ftOl of piquancy and interest, with 
considerable humour, i«» which an under-current of earnest feeling teaches one 
of the deepest truttis of our ^M^on.^—Ecclesiaatic. 

VOYAGE TO THE FORWN ATE ISLES. 1 s. ; cloth, 1 s. 6d. 

An Allegory of the sea of life ¥rith it^ waves and tides, ripples and stormB, 
and each soul in a boat therein, with com^ss, sails, pilot, chart, &c. 

WILBRAHAM.— The Loyal Hea^t, and other Tales for 
Boys. Translated from the Gernran. By Frances M. 
Wilbraham. With Engravings. 2nd F.dition. 2s. 6d. 
cloth ; in a packet, 2s. 
The Loyal Heart— The Golden Locket— The Blind Boyj or, Trusvin Provi- 
dence — The Young Robinson Crusoe— ** Thou shalt not Steal" — A Isiie of 
St. Domingo. 

WAS IT A DREAM ? or, the Spirit of Evil-speaking— and 
The New Churchyard j or, Whose will be the First 
Grave? By the author of "Amy Herbert." Is. 6d.; 
paper, Is. ^ 
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WILFORD.— The Master of Churchill Abbots, ahd 
HIS Little Friends. By Florence Wilford. Fcap. 8?o. 

3s. 6d. 

'* The narrative is chiefly of an edocatlonal character, and is intended to ez- 
hibit what may be accomplished by a firm and steady principle, founded on a 
deep reverence for Christian truth as embodied and exhibited in the Chnreh. 
We gladly grive oar c<»rdial approval of this tale.*' — Cierieal Jommai. 

** A capital story for yoong children. The writer has shown an aptitade for 
composition and description which will help her to success in a higher class oi 
Action than this.**— Lit erarp Churchman. 

WYNNES (The) ; or, Many Men, Many Minds. A Tale of 

every-day lire. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 
YOBKE.— Cottage Homes ; or, Tales on the Ten Command* 

ments. By H. Yorke. With engravings. Cloth, or 

separately in a packet, 28. 
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ALLESTREE (Life of Dr.), Canon of Christ Church in 1649. 
By Bishop Fell, ^e lived during the Tumults in the 
rei^n of Kin^ Charles I. dd. 

ANNALS OF VIRGIN SAINTS, from Primitive and Me- 
diiBval Times. 5s. 

BONNELL (The Life of James), Accountant-General of 

Ireland in 1690 ; showing forth his Christian Character in 

his Dealings with all Men, his Devout Life, his Meekness, 

his Self- Control, Habits of Private Prayer, his Devotional 

Books, &c. 2s. 6d. 
'* No more admirable subject could have been fonnd } eminentlj- calculated 
to excite or improve, in those who read it, the spirit of practical piety, for which 
he was disting^uished." — Morning Post, 

BONIFACE (The Life of S.), Apostle oC Germany in the 
Eighth Century. By the Rev. G. W. Cox, late Scholar 
of Trinity College, Oxford. 2s. 6d. 

BRECHIN.— A Memoir op the Pious Life and Holy 

Dkath of Helen Inc^i^is. By the Bishop of Brechin« 4d« 

A short tale to show that it <<oes not require *' some great thing: to make a 

Saint, and that the commo^icst and simplest action of every day lift, in one's 

i}sual trade or occupa^n* if done from the love of God and in Hia faith and 

fear, may assum* f ne value of high virtue." 

DEACONiS, Short History of some Deacons in the Church. 
By the author of "Hymns and Scenes of Childhood." l8.6d. 

CONTKNTs:— S.Stephen 5 S. Laurence; S. Romanns; S. Vincent; S.l^hrenij 
t). Benedict} Alcuin j Nicholas Ferrar. 
" A delightful volume : the general tone of the boolc is thoroughly and health- 
Uy Catholic, many of the snggesUons are most vBhuMit.*'^SngliA JUviem, 

ILFORD.— Play and Eaenest. A Tale. By Florence 
Wilford. Price 68. 
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DOCrraiNE OP THE CROSS, a Memorial of a HamUt 
Follower of Christ. By the author of " Devotions for the 
Sick Room.'' Is. 

FERRAR (The Life of Nicholas), Citizen of London in 1612. 
Abridged from the Memoir by Dr. P. Peckard, 1790 j 
giving an Account of his wonderful Ability and Piety in 
Situations of great Worldly Responsibility, of his Ordina- 
tion as Deacon, and Retirement to establish the House of 
Little Gidding. 2s. 6d. 

FOUR YEARS OF PASTORAL WORK , being a Sketch of 
the Ministerial Labours of the late Rev. Edward "//^^^i 
Rees Hughes, late Curate of Lythe, Yorkshire, aii^ ^"°0" 
ton Holme, Norfolk ; with a Portrait. Edited-V^^e ^ev« 
Cecil Wray. Fcap. 8vo., 8s. 6d. 

" Is a simple record of the nnobtrusive life ^^-^^^e and faithM English 
Priest, whose history in the ^e» of men c<»**™» perhaps nothing worthy of 
note, precisely because he did so devote^^ Bve himself up to the (so-called} 
common.place duties of a country p*^^^*" — Ecclesiastic. 

** This is one of a class of \iooi-<rwh\cli we would gladly see faicreased among 
us, and which we believe *" ^ much better calculated to have a benefidtu 
and practical influent i^nan many of the worlcs which are recommended to, 
and studied by, v<Hiug men preparing for Holy Orders. It is a work which no 
earnest penr^ ca^ I'cad without interest and profit.'* — English Churchman. 

** We Jxrartily thank Mr. Wray fbr one of the most charming and instriiottTe 
wor)r<« we have for a long time perused.'* — Churchman*a Companion, 

HEYGATE. — Memoir of John Aubone Cook, B.A., Vicaf 
of South Benfleet and Rural Dean. By the Rey. W. £. 
Heygate, M.A. Price Is. 

HOLY MEN AND WOMEN (Stories of), 2s.} in a packet, 
28. : wrapper, Is. 

CoNTRNTs : — Phocas, the Christian Gardener} 2Sita, the Christian Maidsef- 
vant; The Poor Man of Anderlecht; S. Alphage, ArchUshop of Oanterbtujf 
The Martyr Penitents j S. Lydwina ; Cuthman and his Mother. 

*' Written in a good spirit, and gives a view of some ^ the by-paths and 
qiiiet nooks of Christian antiquity which are too often overlooked.*'-— Xi/er«9y 
Churchman, 

LAUD (The Life of M^illiam), Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
Martyr. By the Rev. John Baines, S. John's CoUege, 
Oxford. 36. 6d. 
** In Mr. Baines we have no Uind worshipper of the man. deeply though he 
be to be revered by us all ; but one who can notice his defects as well as his 
virtues, and on whose Judgment therefore we can rety. "—Oj/ortf Herald, 
** The most important instalment of tiiis smes."- Christian Rememkrmneor^ 

LIVES OF EMINENT ENGLISH DIVINES. By the Rev. 
W. H. Teale. With Engravings, 5s. ; or each Life sepa- 
rate, in paper covers. 
Life of Bishop Andrewes, is. Life of Dr. Hammcmd, Is. 

Life of Bishop Bull, 9d. Life of Bishop Wilson, is. 

Life of Jones of Nayland, is. 
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Pre$ent Boohs^Biography, 

HFE AND TIMES OF THE RIGHT REVEREND FA- 
THER IN GOD, PATRICK TORRY, D.D., late Bishop 
of S. Andrew's, Dunkeld, and Dunblane. Edited by the 
Rev. J. M. Neale. Demy 8vo., with Portrait, 148. 

'* Mr. Neale cannot but command the attention of his readers by a vl||^>rotiS 
and Inminoas style, and a wann and genial interest in the subject." — SooUish 
JBet^etiaatieal Journal. 

** Most important, in the vrtij of recording an Important chapter in onr own 
history, are the details on the life and fortunes of the Scotch Communion 
Oflioe and the S. Andrew's Prayer Boole."— C/«W«^n Remembrancer, 

1-IVES OF EMINENT RUSSIAN PRELATES. 28. 6d. 

Klkon, 8. Demetrios, and Michael. With an Introduction on the History, 
hphy. and Religious Constitution of Russia, as weU as of the Russian 
, which has from the very first remained a portion of ^e Greek or 
' ^Tision of the Catholic Church. 

tlVES OF THE FATHERS. Origen of Alexandria— S. 

Cyprian — S7 cu>^gory Thaumaturgus— S. Dionysiu8.--S. 

Gregory Nazianzen* ^. Cyril— S. Ephrem of Edessa. By 

the author of ** Tales of i^rkbeck." Ss. 
" Wsttoguished by the care and attenth.. to authorities, the beautiftil spirit 
and the delightful style, which have rendered Uuk former volumes so generally 
popular."— GiMtrA'ait. 

LIVES OF ENGLISHMEN IN PAST DAYS. 

- First Series : containing Herbert, Donne, Ken, Sanderson. 6d. 
Second Series ; Kettlewell, Hammond, Wilson, Mompesson, Bcdd, JoiSj. Od« 
Third Series: Walton, Wotton, Fanshawe, Earl of Derby, CoUingwood, 

Raffles, Exmouth. lod. 
Fourth Series : Alfired the Great, Sir Thomas More, John Evelyn. Now 

ready. 

MEMOIR OF THE KEV. R. A. SUCKLING, with Corre- 
spondence. By the Rev. I. Williams. NewEdit.,fcp.8vo.,5s. 

" A well-defined picture of a Christian Clergyman living in these later days 
a life of faith, and having a marlced influence on friends and acquaintances, as 
well as on those committed to his charge.**— GitarAait. 

MEMORIAL OF ELIZABETH A . In the Press. 

MEMORIAL OF M. E. D. AND G. E. D. Brief notes of 
a Christian life and very holy death. By T. B. P. 6d. 

NEWLAND.— Memoir of the xate Rev. H. Newland, 
M.A., Vicar of S. Marychurch, and Chaplain to the Bishop 
of Exeter. By the Rev. R. N. Shutte, Rector of S. Mary 
Steps, Exeter. Fcap. 8vo., 5s. 

NOBLE ARMY OF MARTYRS (The). By the Rev. S. 

Fox. Cloth 28. 6d. ; paper cover. Is. 
• Containing short Lives of S. Stephen; S. James } S. Barnabas ; S. Timothy; 
8. Pblycarp; S. Ignatius; S. Clement; S. Irenaeus; S. Dionysius; S. Justin 
Martyr. Suited for a class-reading boolc. 

"Just the hook fbr circulation among children or a Parochial Lending U- 
bnajr : what we want in the Upper Classes of onr National Schools.**— JEn^/itA 
Heoietq, 
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POETRY. 

ASCENSION, AND OTHER POEMS. Fcap. 8vo. 6d. 

ATHANASIUS, AND OTHER POEMS. By a Fellow of a 

College. Price 28. 
" The writor possesses the historical as well as the poetical mind. His tone 
reveals his deep S3rmpathy with antiquity. His sl^le of thought and veniflca- 
tion fireqaently remind us agreeably of Mr. Keble.*' — Guardian. 

BAPTISMAL NAME (The), and THE FLOWER GAR* 
DEN. By the Author of << The Daihr Life of a Chrittiaa- 
Child." 6d. 

BELL.— The Rural Album, containing Descriptive and Mis- 
cellaneous Poems. With Historical Notices of Barnwell 
and Fotheringay Castles, &c., Northamptonshire. By 
Thomas Bell. 8vo., os. 

BENN.— The Solitary; or, a Lay from the West. With 

other Poems in English and Latin. By Mary Benn. 8s. 6d. 

CoMTBNTS :— The Soldier's Prayer; Fhylacteiy; The WaminiT} The Four 

Angels ; The Gatherii^ of the Saints. 

BENN. — Lays of the Hebrews, and other Poems. 2s. 

" There is a great deal of tone and spirit in Miss Benn's Lays of the He- 
brews. The * Grave of Saul* would be creditable to any one, and theare are 
other poems equally striking and melodious." — CfuartUan. 

BERNARD (S.) — ^The Sweet Rhythm of S. Bernard on 
THE Most Holy Name of Jesus. Newly done into 
English. 2d. 

BLACK.— Memorialia Cordis : Sonnets and Miscellaneous 
Poems. By the Rev. C. J. Black. 2s. 6d. 

CuNTRNTS :— To the Memory of W. Archer Butler ; The Tombof Swift ; Ttke 
Famine of 1847 ; Rydal Mount } The Redbreast in Church ; Gethsemane &c. 

BOURNE.— I'HOUGHTS UPON Catholic Truth. A Volume 

of Poems. By the late Rev. L. Bourne. 2s. 6d. 
** Hold fast the form of sound words which thou hast heard in ftdtb and 
love which is in Christ Jksus." — 2 Tim. i. 13. 

BRAUNE.— The Persone of a Toun; The First Book. 
By George Martin Braune. Demy 8vo. 28. 

*' The character of a parish priest described hf Chaucer four hundred years 
ago, is suited, in every respect but its archaic language, to describe the requl. 
sites of the same function in the present day. It is true that the diancter 
drawn by our ancient master of song was in stem contrast to the Tioee and 
ignorance of the clergy of his ds^ ; yet in the worst times of tlie Chundi tfaert 
was many a faithful minister of religion who strove, to the best of his Icnow. 
ledge, to perform his duty. Some such person Qiaucer had in his mind when 
he composed his eulogy on the * Persone of a Toun.' The perusal of it led me 
to consider the beauty of the Christian character with regard to my own pro* 
fession. I resolved to delineate the same in verse, and I adopted the metre 
and a modification of the language of Spenser, as a mean between the times 
of Chaucer and our 0¥m.*' — Preface, 

CHIIJ) and the angel, a Ballad. By the author of 
" The Daily Life of a Christian Child," &c. 6d. 

CHILD'S BOOK OF BALLADS (the), beautifully illustrated. 
Is. 6d. ; paper wrapper, Is. . . 
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Preseni Books — Poetry. 

CHURCH IN BABYLON, AND OTHER POEMS. By the 
author of ** Ascension, and other Poems." Fcap. 8vo., Is. 

DAILY LIFE OF THE CHRISTIAN CHILD : a Poem, in 
which the duties of each day in a child's life are set 
forth. 6d. ; on a sheet, Id. 

DAKEYNE.— The Swokd, and the Cboss. By the Rev. 

J. O. Dakeyne. 28. 6d. 
'* Commend themselves to the reader more by their spiritaal import, yet they 
we not wanting in passages of considerable force and beauly.** — Morning Po9t, 

EDMONSTONE.— Devotional Reflections: in Verse. 
Arranged in accordance with the Church Calendar. By 
Sir A. Edmonstone, Bart. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 38. 6d. 

*' A Text is taken for each Sunday and Holy Day, and to that a devotional 
reflection is appended. Should the reader on the days which the Chnrch directs 
to be kept holy find his thoughts engaged by a suitable subject, my ot^ect is 
gained.* ' — Pr^aee, 

EVANS.— Daily Htmns. A Volume of Poems. By the 
Venerable Archdeacon Evans, author of "Tales of the 
Ancient British Church.'' 3s. 6d. 

GOODRICH.— Claudia : the Days of Martyrdom. A 
Tale. By A. M. Goodrich. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

" Marked by a devotional ^irit, pleasant to read, and nnafltected. It con- 
tains a faithful picture of the early Church and many of its customs, its tone 
of feeling, perils, acts of heroism and devotion to Christ.*' — Oxford Herald, 

GRANDFATHER'S CHRISTMAS STORY (The). 6d. 

A true Tale of a little boy who always kept in mind the Saviour's Love and 
Ffeeaence. 
. ** Simply and touchingly told, in a strain likely to win the ear and heart of a 

Sung chm.**—Sufoik Herald. 
AWKER.— Echoes from Old Cornwall. By the Rev. 

K S. Hawker. 2s. 6d. 

" Peculiar originality : a profound and concentrated habit of thought and 
expressiob. ''—PfymouM Herald. 

** Correct and elegant.'* — Oentleman*s Magazine. 

** Written to solace the author's own feelings. The reader who takes np the 
echoes in search of the same calm temper of mind, will not be disappc^ted.'* 
— Eccleeiaatie, 

HOPKINS.— Pietas Metrica. By the Rev. T. M. Hopkins, 
Incumbent of S. Saviour's, Paddington. 28. 6d. 

CoNTBNTst — Love and Worship; The Christian Graces; Nathaniel; Lent; 
The Beacon; The Sea Shell; Affliction; Where are the Nine? The Eternal 
Country, &c., &c. 

HYMNS, DEVOTIONAL AND DESCRIPTR^j for the 
Use of Schools. By the author of ** The Baron's Little 
Daughter." 2d. 

HYMNS FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. By the author of 
"The Baron's Little Daughter." cloth, Is; paper, 6d. ; 
morocco, 3s. 6d. Cheap edition, 3d. Fcap. 4to. Edition, 
with 41 Engravings hy Dalziel, on tinted paper. Nearhf 
ready. 

HYMNS OF THE HOLY FEAST. Square 24mo., on Unted 
paper, and rubricated, ^d» 
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HYMNS ON SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS FOR THE 

YOUNG. Is. 
HYMNS FOR INFANT CHILDREN; on Church, School, 

Baptism, and Belief, &c. Id. 

HYMNS AND SCENES OF CHILDHOOD. By the author 

of *• Margaret, the Martyr of Antioch.*' 2s. 6d. 
Contains 114 Hymns on Religious and Natural Sulijects: such as WaUdn; 
in a Parent's Sigbt, Contentment, Questions and Thoughts about the Stan* 
The Little Pilgrim, The Martyr Stephen, The Comforter, Many Flowers, Chris- 
tian Heroism, Sic. 

JONES. — HoiLE MoNASTiC-E, Poems, Songs, and Ballads^ 
By W. Jones. Post 8vo., cloth, with Engravings, 6s. 

KEN.— Preparations for Death. Being Selections from 
the Poems of Bishop Ken. 28. 

Contents: — The Miser; Now; Days Numbered; Conscience; Time to be 
Improved; Tlie Baptism; The Yoke Easy; The Shortness of Life; Death; 
Resurrection; The World Renounced; The Tempter Vanquished; The State 
of Separation ; &c. 

LADY ELLA, or the Story of Cinderella in Verse. Ss. 6d. 

LAST SLEEP OF A CHRISTIAN CHILD : a Poem, show- 

ing how a Christian Child should meet death. 6d. ; on a 

sheet, Id. 
**Very touchingly written." — English Review, 

LAUGHARNE. — ^The Advent Collects Paraphrased in 
Verse. By the Rev. T. R. J. Laughame, M.A. Is. 

LEE. — Poems. By the Rev. Frederick George Lee. Second 
edition, enlarged. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

CoNTBNTS -.—Field Flowers ; Netley Abbey ; Kind Words ; Rnfais of Thebes i 
•Woodchester ; The Martyrs of Vienne; Geraldine; S. Thomas the Martyr; S. 
Augustine, &c. 

LITTLE ANNIE; or, Michaelmas Day. By the author of 
" The Grandfather's Christmas Story." 6d. 
An account in verse of a little Girl, who by her example and eamestoeM 
brought her sinning brother to repentance and amendment. 

LORAINE.— Lays of Israel. By Amelia M. Loraine. 
2s. 6d. cloth ; 4s. morocco. 
'* Evidences very considerable poetic powers.**— Eccleaiaatic, 

LYRA SANCTORUM ; Lays for the Minor Festivals. Edited 
by the Rev. W. J. Deane. 3s. 6d. 
'* We hail the appearance of such a book with pleasure ; it is agreeably sig- 
nificant as to the progress of sacred poetry in our age. It is a collection of 
historical ballads, designed for the most part to commemorate the sufRerings 
and celebrate the triumphs of those who were marlTred in the early ages of the 
Church. Many of the poems are singularly elegant and impressive." — Morning 
Post. 

MARGARET, The Martyr of Antioch: an Olden Tale, 
in Verse. 2s. 6d. cloth ; Is. 6d. wrapper. 
<'For combined beauty (tf composition, typography, and illustration, we will 
venture to pronounce * Margaret,' even in tMs day of handsome books, un- 
rivalled." — Ecclesiastic. 

MAGN AY.— Poems. By the Rev. Claude Magna^. ^^-^ 
edition, with additions. Ss. 6d, 



PresmU Boeki — Poetry • 

IdORAL SONGS. By the author of «HviQns for Little 
Children." With Engravings. 8d.; doth, It.; morocco, 
38. 6d.$ school edition, 3d. 

MOTHER'S EASTER OFFERING (The). By the author 
of " The Grandfather's Christmas Story." 6d. 
A TAle in Verse of God's chastening: hand in the death of jomag ehildren» 
and the mother's submission. 

KARRATIVE HYMNS FOR VILLAGE SCHOOLS. By 
the author of ** The Baron's Little Daughter," 3d, Set 
to Music, fcp. 4to., 2s. 6d. 

KEALE.— Hymns for the Sick. By the Her. J. M. 
Neale. 6d.; cloth, Is. 
Intended to set before the Sick and SnflTerin? some <tf those sonxces of 
" strong consolation ** which it has pleased God to lay np for them. 

J^EALE. — Htmns fob Childben. 3d. each Series, or hound 
together, Is. 

First Series : Hymns for the Days of the Week, Hoars, and Holy Days. 
Second Series: Hymns for ^[lecial Occasions— Church Duties, Pnvil^es, 
and Festivals. 
Third Series: Hynms chiefly fcnrtiie Saints' Days. 

KEALE. — Lays and Legends of the Chuech is England. 

28. 6d. 
NEALE.— Songs and Ballads fob Manufactubees. 3d. 
OLD WILLIAM ; or, the Longest Day. By the author of 
" The Grandfather's Christmas Story." 6d. 
A Tale in Verse <tf the good and unselfish use made by a little Girl of her 
money. 

ORLEBAR.— Chbistmas Eve and otheb Poems. By Mrs. 
Cuthbert Orlebar. Is. 
CovTKKTs '.—Flowers and Hair, a Woodland Song; My Sister Laura; The 
Cradle ; The Eagle; The Wife; The Autumn Walk, &c. 

POEMS ON SUBJECTS IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. By 

the author of " Hymns for Little Children." In Two Parts, 

6d. each. Cloth Is. each. 

Part I. The Creation ; The Temptation ; Cain and Abel; Enoch ; The Ark; 

The Dove; Abraham's Sacrifice; Isaac and Rebekah; Esau, Jacob, Rachel 

Joseph, Jacob, Moses, &c. Part II. Sufagects from Moses to David. 

PROSE HYMN FOR CHILDREN. By the Rev. W. J. 
Jenkins, Rector of Fillingham. 7s. per 100. 

RAINE.— Verses for Church S( hools. By Rosa Raine. 

New and Enlarged Edition. 6d. 
RUSSELL. — Lays Concerning the Early Church. By 

the Rev. J. F. Russell. Is. 6d. 
CoNTBNTs : — S.John's Torture; S. Ignatius; The Thunderingr Legion ; The 
Martyr's Funeral ; The Council of Nice : 8. Ambrose, 9tc. . 

SEVEN CORPORAL WORKS OF MERCY. By the au- 
thor of " The Daily Life of a Christian Child." With 
Illustrations. Price 6d. 
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SEVEN SPIEITUAL WOKKS OF MERCY. In Verge, 
"By the same author. Illustrated by Dalziel. 6d. 

SONNETS AND VERSES, from Home and Parochial life* 

By H. K. C. 28. 6d . 

The greater part of the present volume received seven years ago the im^ 
frtmator of the author of the ** Chtisttan Tear.*' 

Among its contents we have Moonlight on the Sea ; The Lark's Complaint } 
Primroses at Night; Tavistock Abb^j Dovedale: Revisiting the Sea; The 
Chancel} Bumham Sands, &c 

SUNDAY. A Poem. By the Rev. P. Freeman, M.A., 
Rector of Thorverton, Devon. 4d. 

TEN COMMANDMENTS (The), set in easy verse, for young 

Children to commit to memory. 6d. 
. *' Applying the spiritaal sense of the ComxnaadmentB in simple rerse."— 
JCnglUk Review. 

TIME OF THE END, and other Poems. Feap. 8vo., Ss. 

CoNTBNTS : — Trust in the Lord ; Infant Imagining ; Flowers in Church in a 
Withered Leaf) The Whole Armour of Goo i The Christmas Treej The Last 
Day in the Yeat, &c. 

TUTE— Holy Times and Scenes. By the Rev. J. S. Tute. 
First Series, 3s. 

TUTE. — Holt Times and Scenes. Second Series, 3s. 

. On Kirkdale Abbey; Churdi Bdls) the Great Festivals j Provkleneej The 
Martyrs; the Lily ; the Fall of Angels, &c. 

VERSES. By a Country Curate. 4s. 

This work contains Fifly-six Translations firom the Ancient Hymns by S. 
Ambrose, S. Gregory, Prudentius, &c., with Thirty'three Original Poems, 
Hymns, Carols, Songs, &c. 

"WARING. — Annuals and Perennials; or. Seed-time and 
Harvest. By C. M. Waring. Demy 8vo., beautifully 
Illustrated by Macc^uoid, ds. 
Verses for every Sanday in ttie Year, chiefly founded on the CoUects, AnntuU 

in their Use, Perennial in their Antiquity. 

WHITING.— RuBAL Thoughts and Scenes. By W. Whiting. 
In a Wrapper, 3s. 6d. 

WILLIAMS.— The Altah. By the Rev. Isaac Williams, B.D., 

author of the '* Cathedral.'' 5s. ; morocco, Ss. 6d. 
This work consists of Meditations in Verse on the several parts of the 
Service for the Hdty Communion, applying them to corresponding parts of the 
Passion of our Lord. 

WILLIAMS. — Hymns on the Catechism. 6d., cloth Is. 
WUjLIAMS. — ^Ancient Hymns fob Children. Is. 6d, 
WINGED WORDS. Poems, by A. H. 2s. 6d. 

** Childlike though the verses be. 
And untunable the parts ; 
Thou wilt own the minstrelsy. 
If it flow frpa childlike hearts." 
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SMALLER TALES AND REWARD BOOKS. 

ALICE P ARX£R ; or, the Tea Drinking. By the aathor of 
« Susan Carter," &c. 4d. 

ANNANDALE ; or, the Danger of Self- Confidence. A Welsh 
Tale. 2d. 

BELL AIRS.— Steenoth and Weakness. By Nona Bellairs. 
ISipo., 4d. 

'* A pretty Stoiy of Factory Life, exbibttfaag what may be done hy Und and 
sealons ministorlal watchfolneBS and snperiiU^ndeiice.*' — ClerictU Journal. 

BELLAIRS.— An Old Woman's Story ; or, Trust in Trial. 6d. 

BETTY CORNWELL AND HER GRANDCHILDREN; 

or, the Path of Obedience. 6d. 

BUNBURY. — The Sunday of the People in France. By 

the Abb^ Mullois, Chaplain to the Emperor of France* 

Translated by Miss Bunbury. 4d. 

• Orig:inally written for the use of the workmen of France, to induce a better 
understanding and observance of the Sunday. 

BUNBURY.— I AM 80 Happy J or, the Reward of Sorrow 
borne Religiously. By Miss Bunbury. 21st Thousand. 2d. 

BUNBURY.— The Brother's Sacrifice; or, a Soldier's 
Generosity Rewarded. 2d. 

BUNBURY.— The Lost One Found. A true Story of the 
Baptism and Holy Death of a Young Girl. 4d. 

BUNBURY.— Silent John. A short Story on the good result 
of meditation on the Good Shepherd, by the aid of the 
well-known picture of that subject. 3d. 

BUNBURY.— Little Mary ; or, the Captain's Gold Ring. 4d. 

BUNBURY.— The Error Corrected; or, the Faithful Priest- 
By Henry Shirley Bunbury. 4d. 
A story of the union between the Saxons and Normans. 

CAT AND HER KITTENS (The) ; a Fable on DUobedience 

and Mischief. 2d. 

CHARLOTTE DREW'S PINCH. 6d. 

A tale for little girls, on the fatal effects of the first step in disobe^ence to 
parents, and of choosing bad companions at school. 

CHILD'S MISSION (The) ; a True Tale of the influence of a 
very young and dyin^ Child in the Conyersion of her mo- 
* er from Sin to HdVine^^ 1^. 
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CHORISTER'S FALL (The). 6d. 

A Tale of a Chorister whose vanity led him to faU, but who was enabled to 
r^oice in the illness which brought him to jrepentance. 

CHURCH CATECHISM (The)* With the Confirmation Ser- 
vice. Beautifully illustrated by John Gilbert. Cheap 
edition, 6d.; on tinted paper and gilt edges, Is. 

CHURCHYARD GARDENING. By the author of « The 
Bishop's Little J)aughter.'' 4d. 

CONSOLATION ; or, the Comfort of Intercessory Prayer in 
, Absence. By the. author of *' Gentle Influence.'' 4d. 

CONVERSATIONS WITH COUSIN RACHEL. 9d. each 

part. Parts I. and II. in a vol., cloth. Is. 6d. ; III. and 

IV., dittOj Is. 6d. 
Part I. Dialogues on Diligence and Thonghtfulness In Household Work ; 
bn Good Thoughts; Sunday at Church; Doing mft Duly, not Choosing it; 
Self-Control | Dividbig our lime ; the Seasons, with Hymns. 

Part II. Conversations on Dress and Keeping to our Church, or Good out 
of Evil I Easter-tide ; The Old Farm-house } Bearing Reproof; Sheep-shear- 
ing ; and the Lessons in Scripture from Sheep. 

Part III. The New Church ; The Story of Ambrose Heme, and English 
Church Teaching; The First Situation; The New School and Consecration} 
Christian Duties; Tlie Flowers of the Field; How to bear Losses. 

Part IV. Dialogues on Qod's ordering all things; Ill-natured speaking; 
Bearing little trials well ; Not thinking much of ourselves ; Being prepared to 
die; Our holiness not our owni Distraction and inattention; Drawing good 
from all w^ see. 

DATS PLEASURE (A) ; or, the Consecration of the District 
Church. By the author of " Susan Carter.** 4d. 

DISHONESTY, and the Loss of Character which follows it. 
By the author of " The Conceited Pig." 2d. 

DUMB BOY (The) ; showing how, though Dumb, he felt the 
influence of our Holy Keligion. 2d. 

JEASY TALES FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. With En- 
gravings, and in large Type. 6d. ; coloured, Is. 

John's Disobedience I Fanny's Birthday; Little Mary's Fall; Sosan's Cross 
Behaviour; The Lost Child; The Torn Frock; fic, 

EDWARD TRUEMAN. 6d. ; cloth, Is. 

A Tale, to show that the best and kindest people fitll into mistakes and false 
impressions, and that we must not on that account indulge rerengeftil or un- 
kind feeUngs, but "believe always for the best." 

FAIR AND THE CONFIRMATION (The); a Lesson to 
thoughtless village girls on lightly treating God's holy 
ordinance. 6d. 

FATHER'S HOPE (The)} or, the Wanderer Returned. By 
t"he Author of " Going Abroad*" 4d» 



Preunt Books-^SmaUen Tales. 

FANNTS FLOWERS; or, Fan for the IKwnery. Whfi 
several engravings. Is. ; cloth gilt, Is. 6d. 

FLORA AND HER CHILDREN; a Tale for Young Child- 
ren on the Natnre and History of Flowers. 4d. 

FLOWER.— A Day*8 Misfobtunes, or Try Aoaik; or, 
the Benefit of Perseverance and Good Temper. By the 
Rev. W. B. Flower. 4d. 

FLOWER. — Little Willie the Lame Botj a Story on 
the Benefits of Education. 4d. 

FLOWER.— Rose Eolinton j or, The Stolen Child. 2d. 

FLOWERS AND FRUIT, &c. For Little Children. In a 
neat box, or bound in cloth, Is. | eloth gilt, Is. 6d. 

1. Lacy; or. The Violet.— 2. Alice; or. The Daisy.-^S. Mmtyt or, tlic San- 
flower.— 4. Rachel ; or, The Strawbeny Bloaeomv— 6. Crocases ; or, The Field 
of Flowers.— 6. Lilies } or, Light in Darkness.— 7* Heart's Base ; or« Chamber 
of Peace.— 8. The Orphan's H(nne^— #. Christmas Tide; or. The Word of a 
King.— 10. The FoandUng. 

FORSAKEN (The). Reprinted from the Churchman's Com- 
panitm. By the author of ** Trerenan Court." 4d. 

FRIENDS (The) ; or how Neighbours should dwell in peact 
and love one with another. 6d. 

GABRIEL'S DREAM AND WAKING. By the author of 
« The Chamois Hunter," " The Cross*bearer," &c. 4d. 

GARDEN IN THE WILDERNESS (The) ; or, the Church 
of Christ in the midst of the World. An Allegory. 6d. 

GEORGE MALINGS ; or, the Sunday Truant. By the author 
of « Susan Carter," " The Secret/" Old Betty," &c. 4d. 

GEORGE FOSTER, THE PAGE. By the author of •• Su- 
sannah.'' 6d. 

GLIMPSE OF THE UNSEEN. Reprinted from "The 
Churchman's Companion." 3d. 

GRESLEY.— The Little Miners j a Fairy Tale of an Ex- 
plosion in a Mine. By the Rev. W. Gresley. 4d. 

HALF-HOLIDAY ^The).— A Packet of Six Tales, containing 
Six Different W ays of Spending a Half-Holiday. By the 
author of " Gentle Influence." In a Packet. 6d. 
The Good Daaghter; Usefulness; Charles Withnellt Mischief i Kindness i 

Self Denial. * 

HANNAH AND ALICE ; or. Neatness of Dress. 3d. 

HARRIET AND HER SISTER j or, the First Step in De- 
ceit. 6d. 

.KEiVSLOW.— John Bortonj or, a Word in Season. By 
Mrs. J, S. Henslow. id. 
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HEYGATIE.— Ellem Mktrick; a Story on False Exeugea. 
By the Rev. W. E. Heygate. 4d, 

HlLL. — Stobies on the Commandments. The First Table : 

" My Duty towards OoD." By the Rev. G. Hill, M. A. 1 s. 

. The Needle Case, or Forgetting God } The Idolato', or the Love of Money i 
The Christening, or taking the Name of Christj A Sunday at Deepwell, or 
the Due Observance of the Lord's Day. 

[See Rockstro's Stories on the Second Table, at page 15.] 

HONOR DELAFONT ; a true Tale of a Mother's Prayer, and 
its Answer. By the author of " Sunsetting." 6d. 

HOW TO BE A MARTYR j a Story for S. Stephen's Day. Id. 

ISLAND CHOIR (The) ; or, the Children of the Child Jesus j 
showing how Choristers should conform themselves to that 
pattern. 6d. 

IS IT THE BEST ? A Tale. By the author of " Trevenan 
Court," &c 6d. 

S. JOHN THE EVANGELIST'S DAY ; or, The Martyrdom 
of Will. 6d. 

LEFROY.—The Force of Habit ; or, the Story of Widow 
Monger. By F. C. Lefroy. 6d. 

LEGEND OF TRB LAND OF FLIES. 4d. 

LEGEND OF S. CHRISTOPHER (The) ; or. What Master 
shall I Serve? Reprinted from the Churchman's Com' 
panion for November,. 1859. 3d. ■ 

LITTLE COMFORTERS TThe), and other Tales. In a packet. 
Is., or bound in neat cloth. 

Contents :— The Two Ways of Ruth Martm.— Rachel Ford $ or the Little 
Girl who tried to he Good.— The Little ComfcHtera.— The Four SeaBons^— Little 
EUen, or the Sick Child} and Death.— The Coward —Sunday.— The Lkttle 
Street Sweeper.— The Rose Trees j or, Disobedience, &c. 

LITTLE LACE GIRL (The) ; a Tale of Irish Industry. By 
the author of ** The Conceited Pig." 2d. 

LITTLE WALTER, THE LAME CHORISTER. 6d. 

A Tale, to show the great importance of each one's individual example for 
good or for evil. 

LITTLE GARDENERS (The). Wrapper, 8d. 

" Most of us have seen how intensely little children love flowers, and how 
delighted they are to have a little garden of t^eir own. These facts are taken 
advantage of to teaeh much religions truth. The writer is well acqn^oted 
with gardening, and makes ita incidents tell upon the purpose of the story." 
— Clerical Journal. 

LITTLE STORIES FOR LITfLE CHILDREN. With 
Engravings, and in large Type. 6d. 

LITTLE STORIES FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 2d. 

CoNTSNTS :— The Little Herd Boy; The Sensible Elephant; The Starlfn^\ 
Sleep and Deafh} The Wooden Leg; The Flo^ir«n, tfeue Wa^«A^QGA^««kxX. 

Co- 



Present Books — Smaller Tales. 

LONDON PRIDE ; or, the Account and Effecte of a Visit to 
the Great City. 3d. 

LUCY FORD ; or, Hearing the Story of a Pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land. 2d. 

LUCY PARKER ; or, the true value of regular, self-denying 
Service to God and Man. 6d. 

MAKING UP OF THE JEWELS (The). This is an answer 

to a little Girl's question, '* If I were a Sister of Mercy, 

should I have no Jewels ?" 6d. 

Under the form of allegory, the Jewels and Talents entrusted to each Chris- 
tian to preserve pore and bright against the King's coming are represented. 

MARGARET HUNT ; or, the Patient and Forgiving School- 
Girl. By the author of " The Conceited Pig." 2d. 

MARY MANSFIELD j or, the Life and Trials of a Country 
Girl. 6d. 

MARY WILSON ; or, Self-Denial. A Tale for May-Day. 2d, 

MAURICE FAVELL; a Story of the Reform of Church 
Music in a Village. 3d. 

MICHAEL THE CHORISTER; or, the Influence of the Ca- 
thedral Service. 6d. ; cloth Is. 

MIDSUMMER DAY; or. The Two Churches where Daily 
Prayers were said. 3d. 

MILLIE'S JOURNAL. Edited hy the author of " Gentle 
Influence." 6d. 

Is the plidn unvarnished Narrative, or Journal, of a young and well edu- 
cated English Girl, who accompanied her ftunilv into the Far West, Macomb, 
lUinols, U.S. 

" Genuine Letters by a young female Emigrant : are very acceptaUe as the 
portraiture of the feelhigs of a person placed in an entirely novel position, and 
influenced by high moral and religious feelings.'* — Oxford Heralds 

MILLY WHEELER ; or, a Daughter's Love. By the Author 
of " Lizzie Martin,'* &c. 9d. 

MILMAN —The Mystery op Mabeino ; or, Christian Re- 

"^ sponsibility. 6d. ; cloth, lOd. 

An Allegory for School Girls, teachhig them how to work out the Pattern of 
our Lord and Saviour in themselves. 

MIRRORS (The) ; a Story for Children. 6d. 

A story of a little Ghrl, who was taught by our Lord's parables to see things 
eternal, of which all things here are but the pictures or emblems. 

MISS PECK'S ADVENTURES ; or, the folly of going out 
of our own sphere of Duty. By the author of "The 
Conceited Pig." 4d. 

MONRO. — Annie's Grave; or, More than Feeling Required 

in True Religion. By l\ielBL^N.¥i«M.ouio. 4£ 
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MONRO.— Robert Lee j or, The Recruiting Party. 4d. 

MONRO. — Mary Cooper ; or. Choosing One*8 Own Path in 
Life. 4d. 

* 

MONRO. — The Cottage in the Lane; or the Sad Effects 
of Indecision of Character. 4d. 

MONRO. — The Drunkard's Boy j or, God's Help in Mis- 
fortune. 4d. 

MONRO. — The Railroad Boy ; or. True Peace in Suffering. 
4d. 

MONRO. — Midsummer Eve. 6d.; cloth, Is. 

A Tale of the fidelity of a yoong girl to the daughter of her mistress, and of 
her influence for good on the father and others. 

MONRO.— TAtEs for the Million. 

1. Dick, the Haymaker. 4d. 

2. Walter, the Convict. 4d. 

3. Edward Morris ; or, Cottage Life. 2d. 

4. The tale of a Cotton Gown : Manchester Life, 4d, 

MY CHRISTMAS HOME : an Old Man's Sketch. 6d. 

■MY DREAM, A true account of a Dream of the Heavenly 
Jerusalem, virith the lesson of purity in heart, needed for 
all to see God. 4d. 

NEALE.— Erick's Grave ; or, how a faithful Russian Servant 
laid down his life for his Master. — The Helmsman of 
Lake Erie ; a Tale of American Courage in a Burning 
Ship. — The Plague of 1665 at Eyam, in Derbyshire, 
and how it was met. By the Rev. J. M. Neale. 4d. 

XEALE. — The Dream of S. Perpetua, a Martyr of Car- 
thage; and The Cross of Constantine. 4d. 

NEALE.--THE Legend op S. Dorothea, Virgin and Mar- 
tyr, of Csesarea. 4d. 

KEALE. — The Siege of Nisibis, and how Sapor, King of 
Persia, and his Host were overthrown by the Faith of its 
Bishop; and. The Death of Julian the Apostate Em- 

Eeror, a.d. 363, the fearful Tale of one "who renounced 
is Christian Faith. 4d. 

KEALE. —The Two Huts. An Allegory. 4d. 

NEGLECTED OPPORTUNITY (The). 6d. 

NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND; or, the Two Fortune 

Tellers. By the author of " Willie Grant." 8d. 
1 a Tale for village girUi, of encouragement to persevere in the coarse of trna 
religion, and to ^d in that the beat way to he \\i«&ai«a^)Ns^vi« 

1S^ 



Presetd Book§^8matter Tales. 

NINE SHILLINGS A WEEK ; or. How Hacbel Down kept 
House. 6d. 

OLD BETTY. A Sketch from Real Life. In two parts, 6d. 
each ; together, Is. 

OLIVE LESTER. 6d. 

Tbeaccoiuito#ttie straggle of »poor tame orpbaa in berendecroortodo 
ber dnty amidst tfae dUBca^ of a cafeleas and irrdfgloos fimifljr. 

PAGET.— A Sunday Walk and a Sunday Talk ; or. How 
the Yateshull Boys enjoyed that Day. By the Rer. F. K 
Paget 4d. 

PAGET. — Beatino the Bounds; its Religious Meaning and 
Origin, as taught at TateshulL 4d. 

PAGET. — Hallowmas Eye; or, a Conyenation on Old 
Church Legends and Customs. 4d. 

PAGET. — How to be Useful and Happy; a Pew Words 
of Advice, with Rules for a Toung Person. 2d. 

Paget.— The singers ; or, a Story for Boys in a Country 
Church Choir. 4d. 

PAGET.— The Wake; or, How the Dedication Feast of 
Yateshull Church was kept. 4d. 

PAGET.— The Bonfire ; or, How the Fifth of November 
was kept at Yateshull. 4d. 

PAGET. — The Pancake Bell ; its Origin and Meaning. 4d. 

PATH OF LIFE. By the author of the " Seven Corporal 
Works of Mercy." 6d. 

- An AUegoiy. vepreaenttosr the narrow vrmf to ercriasting life aa tbe path 
trod by oar fileesed Lord. 

PATTIE GRAHAM ; or, School Trials, Learning, and Bene- 
fits. 2d. 

PEARSON.— Hugh ; or, the Influence of Christian Art. By 
the Rev. H. D. Pearson. 4d. 

PEARSON.— Holy Stone; a Story of Two Penitents : show- 
ing what real Repentance is. 4d. 

PEARSON.— Little Ruth Gray ; or, the Effect of a Good 
Example even by a Little Child. 4d. 

PEARSON.— Sibyl Marohant; or. The Strengthening and 

Refreshing of the Soul under Trials. 4d. 

iBterestfaigr and ediffing: itory. It will impress a reve re nt appvectatian 
Massinga of Holy Ckmunanicii.*':— i^f^tA Ckurthmiu^ 
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PEARSON.— Old Oliver Dale. 4c1. 

A Tale of the example and influeace of an old man of soond relieious prin- 
dpies wMch are sfaown fortii in erery-day walk of life thTDng;faoat the village. 

PERSEVERANCE. A Tale for Working GirJs. 4d. 

PHILIP BEZANT ; or, Is Revenge Sweet P By the author 
of ** Likes and Dislikes." Demy 18mo. 4d. 

PH(£BE; or, The HospitaL A Story of many Trials in 
Conntry Lif«. Sd. 

PRECIOUS STONES OF THE KING'S HOUSE (The) : 
an Allegory founded on Holy Scripture. 6d. 

PREPARING THE WAY ; or, the King's Workmen. Ai> 
Advent Story. 6d. 

An Allegory, where the work of salvation given us to do is compared with 
the work of manual labour, and the right and vrrong ways of pursuing it. 

PRIMROSES (The); or, the Duty of Elder Sisters in a 
Family. 3a. 

PRIZE (The) ; a Tale of Industry, and Neatness in Needle- 
vrork. 2d. 

RACHEL ASHBURN ; a Story of Reel Life. By the authot 
of " Harry and Walter." 6d. 

RAVENS (The); A Fairy Tale. By the author of "The 
Conceited Pig." 2d. 

READY AND DESIROUS; or, A Lent's Lessons. 6d. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF A SOLDIER'S WIDOW. 6d. 

A true Tale } related as told by the Widow herself. She followed the for- 
tunes of the 2tth Regiment for eleven years of fatigue, danger, and death, «t 
C!openhagen, Corunna, and Barossa. 

JEUCKARDS.— Bisd-Keeping Boy (The); or, the Lowest 
Occupation may be sanctified to God s Service. By the 
Rev. S. Rickards. 6d. 

ROCKSTRO.— The Choristers of S. Maey's. A Legend 
of Christmas-tide, a.d. circa 1143. By W. S. Rockstro, 
author of *' Stories on the Conunandments," &e. 4d. 

RUTH OSBORNE, the Nurse. 6d. 

A lesson to nurses of patient and untiring attention, supported hy true reU- 
g^ous principles. 

S. ANDREW'S DAY ; or, 'the Brother's Influence. By the 
Author of " the Sunbeam." 3d. 

SiJglCRET (The); a Tale of Christmas Decorations. By the 
author of •* Susan Carter.'* 4d. 
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SCHOLAR'S NOSEGAY (The). Being a series of Tales and 

Conversadons on Flowers. In a neat box, or bound io. 

cloth, Is. ; cloth gilt. Is. 6d. 

1. Introdacfaon; the Good Shepherd and the Lily of Parity.— 2. Tlie Daisy t 
or. Loving One Another. —3. The Violet; or, Hamility.— 4. The Aram; or* 
Baptism. — 5. The Crocas ; or. The Holy Trinity in Uni^. — 6. The Strawherty 
Blossom ; ott Modesty (in verse) .^7. The Dandelion ; or. Lent. — 8. The Palm ; 
or. Bearing the Cross.— ^. The Hawthcnrn; a Lesson forGiOod Friday. — 10. The 
Talip; or, The Resorreccion. — il. The SanHower ; or. Reverence. — 12. Grass f 
or. Contentment. — 13. The F(Mget-me-not, and the Lesson its name implies. 

SEVEN CORPORAL WORKS OF MERCY (The). In a 
Packet, or bound in ornamental cover, 6d. 

1. Feeding the Hangry. Need and Charity.— 2. Giving Drink to the Thirsty. 
"Hie Old Man Iqr the Well.— 8. Clothing the Naked. Ellen the Parish Child. 
—4. Taking in the Stranger. Mary Howard.— 5. Visiting the Sick. Watching. 
—6. Visiting the Prisoner. Phoebe and her Friend.— 7. Burying the Dead. 
Shiriey Chorch. 

SEVEN SPIRITUAL WORKS OF MERCY (The). In a 
Packet, or bound in ornamental cover, 6d. 

1. Coonselling the Donbtfdl ; or, the Littie Sisters of Mercy. — ^2. Teaching 
the Ignorant i or, the Shepherd Boy of Aragon;— 3. Admonishing the Sinner^ 
or, the Little MiUc Boy.— 4. Comforting the Afflicted ; or„ a Day in Bessie's 
Life. — 5. Forgiving Icijaries; or, Nonnia the Captive. — 6. Suffering Wrongs 
Patiently; or, the Pam to Glory. — "j. Praying for Others;. or, .the Stacy. oi 
Little May. 

SHEPHERDS OF BETHLEHEM : a Story of the Nativity 
of our Lord. 6d. 

SISTER'S CARE ; or, How a very young girl took care of 
her little orphan sister. By the author of " Michael the 
Chorister." 6d. 

SNOWDROP, an Old Woman's Story. A Tale for Christmas- 
tide. Is. 

SPRAINED ANCLE (The) ; or, the Punishment of Forget- 
fulness. By the author of " The Conceited Pig." 2d. 

STONE. — Angels. By Mrs. Stone. In ornamental borders. 
6d. 

STRAY DONKEY (The). A Lesson on Cruelty to Animals. 
By a Donkey himself. 2d. 

STORIES ON THE LORD'S PRAYER. By the author of 
" Amy Herbert." 6d. 

Containing eight incidents in the Life of a Young Widow, illostrating the 
eight petitions. 

ORY OF A PRIMROSE; wherein is shown the Results 
fof Disobedience to PateivU, aivd a Lesson in Kindness is 
>en. 2d. 
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BTORY OF A PROMISE THAT WAS KEPT. 2d. ' 

SUSANNA : a Home Tale. 6d. 

A Tale of patient suffering and the influence of example of a little girl during 
a long sqjonm in the Ward of a Hospital. 

SUSAN SPELLMAN : a Tale of the Trials she met with in 
the Silk Mills at Horton. 6d. 

SUNSET REVERIE; an Allegory: in which Mirth and 
Earnest pass through the trials of this world. 6d. 

SUNSETTING ; or, Old Age in its Glory. A story of hap- 
piness, peace, and contentment. 6d. 

' A Tale shofwfng ttie blessinga of old age when It is allowed to see the flrolts 
of its labour in bringing up its children in the nurture and admoviitioin of the 
X.oaD. 

S. SYLVESTER'S NIGHT. 9d. 

An AUegoK^ on the change of our conditioii since the fall, and the wicked- 
ness of pining at our station in this life in consequence. 

TALE OF A TORTOISE with its Adventures ; and A Story 
OF King Alfeed the Great. 2d. 

THE THREE S. STEPHEN'S DAYS. 6d. 

THE THREEFOLD PROMISE AND THE THREEFOLD 
BLESSING. Published in aid of the Funds of the Mis- 
sion Church, S. George in the East, London. 18mo. 6d. 

TOWER BUILDERS (The), and The Two Merchants. 9d. 

Two Allegories, showing (1) how we should be built up in our Christian 
Faitii } and (2) where we should lay up our treasure. 

TREASURE IN HEAVEN. By H. M. E. H. 6d. 

TREBURSAYE SCHOOL ; or, the Power of Example, A 
Story for Choristers and Schoolboys. 6d. 

TWINS (The). A Tale of Warning to Boys; showing the 
misery caused by giving way to angry and unkind temper. 
8d. 

TWO FRIENDS (The) ; or, Charleys Escape. 6d. 

' A Tale of the influence of a good companion, and the wamiBg of his sadden 
death. 

TWO SHEEP (The) ; a Lesson from the Adventures of an 
Erring or Stray Sheep. 2d. 

VILLAGE STORY j a Tale of a Lacemakers' Village, and tKe 
good influence of the chief family m «». NVllX^^'ft, ^^» 



Tales. 



VIOLET: aTaleibr 
and Desirous.* 8d. 



By the author ci ** Beady 



WHITE BAmENT, a Tale oo the Sinfulness of Gaudy and 
SbowT Dress, efaiefly intended for Sunday School Teachers 
and SmdaT Sdiool Oiik. 2d. 

WELFORD.— Jot ts Duty. By the author of " The Master 
of Churchill Ahhots, and his Little Friends," and ^ Play 
and EamesL* Demr l^mo. 6d. 

WnjJAM DALE; or. The Lame Boy. 2d. 

iriLLIE GRANT; or. Honesty is the Best Policy. A Tale 
of the Fidelity and Reward of a Lad in Tery hnmhle life. 
4d. 

WOOD CARVER (The) ; or, 8. Bamahas* Day. Id. 

YOUNG CHRISTL\N^ LIBRARY; Containing Tales and 
Lessons on all the FestiTsls and Holy Days of the Church's 
Year. In S2 little hooks, 2s. 6d. the set, in a neat orna- 
mental Box. In 3 vols., omanental doth, ^ 



Chiistmas Dsj 



S. StcplwB 
S. John the 



Ash WeihMadiV 
GoodFridaj 
Easter Ere 
K»ster Dsj 
AfiCQusioii Oaj 
'^liit Sunday 
Trinity Sonday 
S. Andrcv 
S.Thomas 



The H0I7 InBooenta 
CIrcamcisirai 
Convcndan of S. 

Pknl 
PanficatkM 
S. Matthias 
Annnnciatioa 
S. Marie 
SS. Philip and James 



S. Baraabas 

S. John tiie Baptist 

S. Peter 

S. James 

S. Bartholomew 

S. Matthew 

S. Michad and All 

AAgels 
S. Lake 

SS. Simon and Jade 
All Saints. 



YOUNG CHURCHMAN'S ALPHABET. The leading erents 
of our Lord's Life, illustrated in verse, with an eo- 
graving to each letter. 6d. 

YOUNG SOLDIERS (The), or the Double Birthday : and 
other Tales. A Pa^et of Seven Tales, 6d. ; bound, 6d« 

1. The Yoang Soldieca. Fart I.— s. The Yooncr Soldiers. Part II.— 3. Ash- 
grove Fdte. — I. The Little Sisters. — 5. They do so in my Country. — 6. Herbert 
and Lizzie ; or, the Morning Ramble. — 7. Christmas ; or, the German Fir Tree. 

G ANGLERS OF VICHY, (The). By the author of 
•* Willie Grant ; or. Honesty is the best Policy.*' Reprinted 
the C^wrcibmaa's Companion, 6d. 




Present Books — Smaller Tales. 

VIOLET : a Tale for Easter-tide. By the author of " Ready 
and Desirous.'' 8d. 

WHITE RAIMENT, a Tale on the Sinfulness of Gaudy and 
Showy Dress, chiefly intended for Sunday School Teachers 
and Sunday School Girls. 2d. 

WILFORD.— Joy in Duty. By the author of " The Master 
of Churchiir Abbots, and his Little Friends," and "Play 
and Earnest.'' Demy ISoao. 6d. 

WILLIAM DALE; or, The Lame Boy. 2d. 

WILLIE GRANT; or, Honesty is the Best Policy. A Tale 
of the Fidelity and Reward of a Lad in tery humble life. 
4d. 

WOOD CARVER (The) ; or, 8. Barnabas' Day. Id. 

YOUNG CHRISTIAN'S LIBRARY; Containing Tales and 
Lessons on all the Festivals and Holy Days of the Church's 
Year. In 32 little books, 2s. 6d. the set, in a neat orna- 
mental Box. In 3 f ols., ornamental doth, Ss. 



Adrent 
Christinas Day 
Epil^any 
Ash Wednesday 
Good Friday 
Easter Eve 
Easter Day 
Ascension Day 
Whit Sunday 
Trinity Sunday 
S. Andrew 
S. Thomas 



8. Stephen 

S. John the Evto- 

gelist 
The Holy Innocents 
Circumcision 
Conversion of S . 

Paul 
Piurifleatioa 
S.Matthias 
Annunciation 
S. Mark 
SS. Philip and James 



S. Barnabas 

S. John the Baptist 

S. Peter 

S. James 

S. Bartholomew 

S. Matthew 

S. Michael and All 

Angels 
S. Luke 

SS. Simon and Jude 
All Saints. 



YOUNG CHURCHMAN'S ALPHABET. The leading events 
of our Lord's Life, illustrated in verse, with au en- 
graving to each letter. 6d. 

YOUNG SOLDIERS (The), or the Double Birthday: and 
other Tales. A Packet of Seven Tales, 6d. ; bound, 6d. 

1. The Young Soldiers. Fart I.— 2. The Young: Soldiers. Fart II.— 3. Ash- 
grove F^e.— 4. The Little Sisters. — 5. They do so in my Country. — 6. Herbot 
and Lizzie ; or, the Morning Ramble. — 7- Christmas ; or, the Grerman Fir Tree. 

YOUNG ANGLERS OF VICHY, (The). By the author of 
" Willie Grant ; or. Honesty is the best Policy." Reprinted 
from the Churchman's Companion, 6d« 
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Present Books — Smaller Tales, 

VIOLET : a Tale for Easter-tide. By the author of « Beady 
and Desirous." 8d. 

WHITE RAIMENT, a Tale on the Sinfulness of Gaudy and 
Showy Dress, chiefly intended for Sunday School Teachers 
and Sunday School Girls. 2d. 

WILFORD.— Joy in Duty. By the author of " The Master 
of Churchill Abbots, and his Little Friends," and "Play 
and Earnest." Demy 18mo. 6d. 

WILLIAM DALE; or, The Lame Boy. 2d. 

WILLIE GRANT; or, Honesty is the Best Policy. A Tale 
of the Fidelity and Reward of a Lad in tery humble life. 
4d. 

WOOD CARVER (The) ; or, 8. Barnabas' Day. Id. 

YOUNG CHRISTIAN'S LIBRARY; Containing Tales and 
Lessons on all the Festivals and Holy Days of the Church's 
Year. In 32 little books, 2s. 6d. the set, in a neat orna- 
mental Box. In 3 f ols., ornamental cloth, ^s. 



Adrent 
Christinas Dity 
Epiphanj 
Ash Wednesday 
Good Friday' 
Easter Eve 
Easter Day 
Ascension Day 
Whit Sunday 
Trhiity Sunday 
S. Andrew 
S. Thomas 



8. Stephen 

S. John the Evto- 

g-elist 
The Holy Inaooents 
Circumcision 
Conversion of S. 

Paul 
Piuriflcatioa 
S. Matthias 
Annunciation 
B. Mark 
SS. Philip and James 



S. Barnabas 

S. John the Baptist 

S. Peter 

S. James 

S. Bartholomew 

S. Matthew 

S. Michael and All 

Angela 
S.Luke 

SS. Simon and Jude 
All Saints. 



YOUNG CHURCHMAN'S ALPHABET. The leading events 
of our Lord's Life, illustrated in verse, with an en- 
graving to each letter. 6d. 

YOUNG SOLDIERS (The), or the Double Birthday: and 
other Tales. A Packet of Seven Tales, 6d. ; bound, 6d. 

1. The Young Soldiers. Fart I.— 2. The Young Soldiers. Fart II.— 8. Ash- 
grove F6te.— 4. The Little Sisters. — 5. They do so in my Country. — 6. Herbert 
and Lizzie; or, the Morning Ramble. — 7. Christmas ; or, the Grerman Fir Tree. 

YOUNG ANGLERS OF VICHY, (The). By the author of 
" Willie Grant ; or, Honesty is the best Policy." Reprinted 
from the Churchman's Compamotu 6d. 
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Present Books — Smaller Tides, 

VIOLST : a Tale for Easter-tide. By the author of ** Beady 
and Desirous." 8d. 

WHITE RAIMENT, a Tale on the Sinfulness of Gaudy and 
Showy Dress, chiefly intended for Sunday School Teachers 
and Sunday School Girls. 2d. 

WILFORD.— Joy in Duty. By the author of " The Master 
of Churchill* Abbots, and his Little Friends," and "Play 
and Earnest." Demy 18mo. 6d. 

WILLIAM DALE; or, The Lame Boy. 2d. 

WILLIE GRANT; or, Honesty is the Beat Policy. A Tale 
of the Fidelity and Reward of a Lad in tery humble life. 
4d. 

WOOD CARVER (The) ; or, 8. Barnabas* Day. Id. 

YOUNG CHRISTIAN'S LIBRARY; Containing Tales and 
Lessons on all the Festivals and Holy Days of the Church's 
Year. In 32 little books, 28. 6d. the set, in a neat orna- 
mental Box. In 3 f ols., ornamental cloth, ^s. 



Adrent 
Christinas Day 
Epil^anj 
Ash Wednesday 
Good Friday' 
Easter Eve 
Easter Day 
Ascension Day 
Whit Sunday 
Trinity Sunday 
S. Andrew 
S. Thomas 



8. Stephen 

S. John the Evto- 

grelist 
The Holy Innocents 
Circumcision 
Conversion of S . 

Paul 
Piurifleatioa 
S. Matthias 
Annunciation 
S. Mark 
SS. Philip and James 



S. Barnabas 

S. John the Baptist 

S. Peter 

S. James 

S. Bartholomew 

S. Matthew 

S. Michael and All 

Angels 
S. Li^e 

SS. Simon and Jude 
All Saints. 



YOUNG CHURCHMAN'S ALPHABET. The leading events 
of our Lord's Life, illustrated in verse, with an en- 
graving to each letter. 6d. 

YOUNG SOLDIERS (The), or the Double Birthday : and 
other Tales. A Packet of Seven Tales, 6d. ; bound, 6d« 

1. The Young Soldiers. Fart I.— 2. The Young Soldiers. Part II.— 3. Ash- 
grove F6te. — I. The Little Sisters.— 5. They do so in my Country. — 6. Herbert 
and Lizzie; or, the Morning Ramble. — 7. Christmas ; or, the German Fir Tree. 

YOUNG ANGLERS OF VICHY, (The). By the author of 
" Willie Grant ; or. Honesty is the best Policy." Reprinted 
from the ChwrchmxaCs Companion, 6d. 
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PreterU Books — Smaller Tales. 

VIOLET : a Tale few Easter-tide. By the author of <• Ready 
and Desirous." 8d. 

WHITE RAIMENT, a Tale on the Sinfulness of Gaudy and 
Showy Dress, chiefly intended for Sunday School Teachers 
and Sunday School Girls. 2d. 

WILFORD.— Joy in Duty. By the author of " The Master 
of Churchill Abbots, and his Little Friends," and "Play 
and Earnest." Demy 18mo. 6d. 

WILLIAM DALE; or, The Lame Boy. i2d. 

WILLIE GRANT; or, Honesty is the Best Policy. A Tale 
of the Fidelity and Reward of a Lad in tery humble life. 
4d. 

WOOD CARVER (The) ; or, 8. Barnabas* Day. Id. 

YOUNG CHRISTIAN'S LIBRARY; Containing Tales and 
Lessons on all the Festivals and Holy Days of the Church's 
Year. In 32 little books, 28. 6d. the set, in a neat orna- 
mental Box. In 3 f ols., ornamental cloth, ^s. 



Adrent 
Christinas Dity 
Epiphany 
Ash Wednesday 
Good Friday' 
Easter Eve 
Easter Day 
Ascension Day 
Whit Sunday 
Trinity Sunday 
S. Andrew 
S. Thomas 



8. Stephen 

S. John the Evto- 

grelist 
The Holy Innocents 
Circumcision 
C<m version of S . 

Paul 
Puriflcatioa 
S.Matthias 
Annunciation 
S. Mark 
SS. Philip and James 



S. Barnabas 

S. John the Baptist 

S. Peter 

S. James 

S. Bartholomew 

S. Matthew 

S. Michael and All 

Angels 
S.Luke 

SS. Simon and Jude 
All Saints. 



YOUNG CHURCHMAN'S ALPHABET. The leading events 
of our Lord's Life, illustrated in verse, with an en- 
graving to each letter. 6d. 

YOUNG SOLDIERS (The), or the Double Birthday: and 
other Tales. A Packet of Seven Tales, 6d. ; bound, 6d. 



1. The Young Soldiers. Fart 1.-3. The Young: Soldiers. Part II.— 3. Ash- 
grove F^e.— 4. The Little Sisters.— 5. They do so in my Country. — 6. Herbezi 
and Lizzie; or, the Morning Ramble. — 7. Christmas ; or, the German Fir Tree. 

YOUNG ANGLERS OF VICHY, (The). By the author of 
" Willie Grant ; or. Honesty is the best Policy." Reprinted 
from the Churchman's Compamotu 6d. 
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